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CHAPTER V. 
SUBTERRANEAN FIRES. 
SUDDEN change came over the 
tone and style of Violet North’s 
novel. It had opened in a gentle and 
idyllic mood, dealing with the aspira- 
tions of noble souls and the pathos of 
lovers’ partings; it was now filled 
with gloom, revenge, and detestation 
of the world. The following brief ex- 
tract may suffice to show the artist’s 
second manner—and has other signifi- 
cance as well: 

‘*When we bade farewell to Vir- 
ginia Northbrook in a previous chap- 
ter, she had been up to that moment 
supported by the companionship of 
one of the noblest of men; but now, 
when she turned away, with the wild 
tears glittering in her eyes, she felt, 
alas ! what a bitter mockery the world 
was, and her young and ardent nature 
was shocked and wounded by the cruel 
selfishness of her fellow creatures. All 
around her was gloom. No longer did 
the cheerful sun light up the emerald 
meadows of D——. Nature sympa- 
thized with her stricken heart; even 
the birds were silent, and stood re- 
spectfully aside to see this wretched 
girl pass. The landscape wore a sable 
garb, and the happy insects that flew 
about seemed to be crushed with the 
dread of an impending storm. 


‘*For why should the truth be con- 
cealed? That cruel parting which we 
have described was wholly unnecessa- 
ry; it was the result of malice and scl- 
fishness on the part of those who 
ought to have known better; they had 
determined to separate our two lovers; 
and their cunning wiles had succeeded. 
Alas ! when will the heartless world- 
ling learn that there is something no- 
bler and higher than the love of mam- 
mon and the hypocritical gloss which 
they call, forsooth! respectability ? 
Why should not two young hearts ful- 
fil their destiny? Why should they 
be torn asundcr and cast bleeding into 
an abyss of misery, where hope is ex- 
tinguished, and the soul left a prey to 
the most horrible horrors ? 

‘* But the present writer must guard 
himself against being misunderstood 
in describing Virginia Northbrook’s 
desolate condition. She was alone, 
and the cold world was against her; 
but did she succumb? No! Her 
spirit was of firmer mettle. It wasa 
singular point in the character of our 
heroine that whereas, with kindness, 
she was as docile as a lamb—and most 
grateful to those who were kind to her 
—cruelty drove her into desperation. 
When she parted from Gilbert and 
took her way home to C G—-- 
her soul was more dauntless than ever. 
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‘***Do they think they have conquer- 
ed me ?’ she cried aloud, while a wild 
smile broke over her features. ‘No; 
they wili learn that within this out- 
ward semblance of a girl there is the 
daring of a woman !’ 

‘* Poor misguided creature, she was 
deceiving herself. She was no longer 
a woman—but a fiend! Despair and 
cruelty had driven her to this. Was 
it not sad to see this innocent brow 
plotting deadly schemes of revenge on 
those who had parted her from her 
lover, in deference to the idle preju- 
dices of an indifferent world ? 

‘*Yes, reader; you will judge as to 
whether she was or was not justified; 
and, oh ! I appeal to you to be merci- 
ful, and take into consideration what 
you were at her age. 
for another chapter a description of 
the plot which Virginia invented, to- 
gether with the manner in which she 
carried it out.” 

At this point of her imaginary life 
there occurred a considerable hiatus; 
for her real life became more full of 
immediate and pressing interest. Vi- 
olet North dispossessed Virginia North- 
brook. The details of the plot men- 
tioned above must be put in therefore 
by another and less romantic hand. 

First of all, this proud, wilful, im- 
petuous, and mischief-loving girl sud- 
denly showed herself very meck, obe- 
dient, attentive to her school duties, 
and most clearly respectful and cour- 
teous to the chief mistress. Miss Main 
was at first puzzled and suspicious; 
then she was overjoyed. 

‘*Perhaps,” she said to the German 
master, ‘‘it is only to spite Miss Wolf 
that she means to take the Good Con- 
duct prize, as she took the French and 
German last term; but if she makes up 
her mind to it, she will do it.” 

Then all the girls understood that 
Violet North meant to have the Good 
Conduct prize; and they too knew she 
must have it if she seriously meant to 
gain it. 

Two or three days after this abrupt 
reformation, Miss Main said to the 
girl in a kindly way: 
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‘*Miss North, why don’t you go up 
to Mrs. Warrener’s as you used to do ? 
Amy has not told me they were from 
home.” 

‘*No, Miss Main,” said the girl with 
great respect, ‘‘they areat home. But 
—but when I go up there, it seems a 
pity I should have to trouble Mr. 
Drummond to come back again with 
me. It is such a short distance; he 
must think me very timid or foolish.” 

‘*Oh, I am sure,” said the unsus- 
pecting schoolmistress, *‘ that need not 
bother you. The distance is very short 
indeed. You might easily run down 
here by yourself.” 

‘Oh, thank you,” said Miss North 
very calmly. ‘*That is very kind of 
you, Miss Main; for one does not like 
to be a trouble to one’s friends.” 

There was less of calm respectful- 
ness—there was, on the contrary, a 
proud and defiant determination—on 
her face when she went up stairs to 
her own room. There she sat down 
and wrote out three copies of the fol- 
lowing mysterious announcement: 

** Violet: Is G. M. ever about Cham- 
pion Hill at fiver. m.? V. would like to 
apologize for rudeness.” 

She must have contemplated before- 
hand sending these advertisements; 
for she was already supplied with post- 
age stamps for the purpose. 

It was on the third day after this 
that Miss North met Mr. George Mil- 
ler; and their place of meeting was 
the Champion Hill mentioned above. 

‘* How odd you should have seen the 
advertisement !” said she frankly, 
going forward to him. There was no 
sort of embarrassment in her manner. 

‘*What advertisement !” said he, 
amazed. 

‘*Oh,” she said, quickly altering her 
tone, ‘it was nothing—a mere trifle. 
I thought I had been rather rude to 
you; and I wished to apologize. Sol 
put a line in the papers. Now I have 
apologized to you 

‘*Yes?” said he, rather puzzled. 

‘Well, there’s no more to be said— 
is there?” she remarked with some 
impatience. 
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‘*Do you mean that you wish to bid 
me good-by?” said he rather stiffly; 
he considered that this young lady’s 
manner of treating him was just a trifle 
too dictatorial. 

**Oh, I don’t care,” she said indif- 
ferently. ‘*What were you coming 
about here for if you did not see the 
advertisement ?” 

‘*T thought I might see you.” 

She smiled demurely. 

‘* At the head of the school ?” 

‘“‘Any way. Even that would be 
better than nothing,” said he; for she 
was very pretty, and he lost his head 
for the moment. 

‘* Well,” she said, with a burst of 
good-nature, ‘‘since I’m not at the 
head of the school, I will walk down 
with you to the foot of Green Lane. I 
suppose you are going home ?” 

‘* Y—yes,” said he doubtfully. ‘I 
wanted to tell you something if there 
was an opportunity.” 

**Pleasant or not? If not, don’t let 
us have it, please; I have enough of 
worry.” 

‘““You—worry?” said he with a 
laugh. ‘‘You talk as if you were a 
woman of thirty. And, indeed, I 
think all this farce of keeping you a 
schoolgirl ought to be burst up. It is 
quite ridiculous. You ought to be at 
home, or in some one’s house where 
you would meet people and be allowed 
to make friends—instead of slipping 
out like this, and probably getting us 
both into trouble * 

‘*T know,” she said shortly. ‘* What 
was it you were going to tell me ?” 

‘*T have found out a man I know in 
the city who knows Mr. Drummond,” 
said he, ‘‘and he proposes to intro- 
duce us to each other—in an acciden- 
tal way, you understand. Now, will 
that satisfy you?” 

‘* Satisfy me ?”’ she said, turning her 
proud black eyes on him with an air of 
surprise. ‘‘ Have I been anxious to be 
satisfied ?” 

‘*T did not say you were,” said he 
testily. ‘‘You seem bent on a 
quarrel.” 

‘“*Oh, no, I'm not,” she answered 
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with one of those quick smiles that 
could disarm even the awful anger of 
an outraged sehoolmistress. ‘* But 
you must always bear in mind, if you 
wish to see me at all, that the wish is 
on your side. As for me—well, I have 
no objection.” 

‘*You are very proud.” 

‘*No; only frank.” 

‘*Well, about Mr. Drummond— 
won't that satisfy everybody? I have 
been introduced to that lady—what is 
her name ?” 

‘* Warrener.” 

‘*Then I shall make his acquain- 
tance; and if he is a friendly sort of 
man I will ask him to dine with me; 
and very likely he will do the same by 
me; and I am sure to meet you at his 
house. Now is that all right ?” 

‘*No; all wrong,” she said with a 
charming smile. ‘*They won’t have 
anything to do with you.” 

‘*Did you tell them ?” said he with 
sudden alarm. 

‘*Oh, yes,”’ she remarked, speaking 
very distinctly. ‘‘I told them that I 
had accidentally made your acquain- 
tance; that you seemed to wish to con- 
tinue it; and that, if they chose, they 
could be friendly and take you under 
their charge.” 

‘And what did they say ?” 

‘*They refused—too much responsi- 
bility.” 

‘Then what do you mean to do?” 
said he. 

‘*T?” she said with a bright laugh. 
‘*T mean to walk down to the foot of 
Green Lane with you; and then go 
back to the school. Is not that good- 
nature enough for one day ?” 

‘* And after that—are we to consider 
our acquaintance at an end ?” 

**As you please,” said she. 

‘“*Do you mean that you propose to 
continue this hide-and-seek way of 
mecting—this slinking round corners 
so as to avoid being caught? Of 
course it is very romantic, but at the 
same time i 

‘* At the same time,” said she with a 
clear emphasis which rather startled 
him, ‘‘I mean to say a word to you 
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that you must not forget. I cannot al- 
low you to assume for a moment that I 
care a halfpenny whether I meet you 
or whether I don’t. Do you think I 
wish to play at hide-and-seek? Now 
please don’t talk like that again.” 

‘* Well,” said he rather humbly, ‘‘I 
no sooner propose one way of putting 
an end to this state of things than you 
immediately say it is of no use, and 
seem rather glad. Perhaps you could 
tell me another ?” 

‘*Oh, dear, yes,” said she with great 
cheerfulness. ‘‘Why should we ever 
meet again anywhere or anyhow / 
Would not that solve the difficulty ?” 

‘“*Very well!” said he, driven to 
anger by her indifference and auda- 
cious light-heartedness. ‘‘It is better 
30. Good-hy !” 


He held out his hand. 

‘“‘And I am not to go down to the 
foot of the lane?” said she with mock 
heroic sadness, ‘‘ Ah, well! good-by!” 

‘* You know perfectly,” said he re- 
lenting, ‘that I am anxious we should 


remain friends; and what is the use of 
your being so very—so very—-indepen- 
dent ?” 

‘*Then I am to go down to the foot 
of the lane?” said she with charming 
simplicity. Ie burst out laughing. 

** Well,” said he, *‘I think you are 
the most irritating creature I ever met. 
But you will get cured of all these 
whims and airs of yours some day.” 

‘*And who will cure me, pray?” 
said she with sweet resignation. 

‘*T don’t know; but somebody will 
have to do it.” 

By this time they were going down 
the steep lane; the young green of the 
hawthorn hedge on each side of them 
shining in the clear spring sunlight; 
the low-lying meadows and trees of 
Dulwich far below them and softened 
over with a silver-gray mist. In a few 
minutes more they would part at the 
foot of the hill; but there was no great 
premouitory sadness on her frank, 
young, handsome face. 

‘* What is amusing you?” said he, 
noticing a sort of demure laugh under 
the beautiful dark eyelashes. 
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‘Only the poor invention that men 
have,” she said. ‘* You are quite cast 
down because your scheme of being 
introduced to Mr. Drummond won't 
do. Why, a woman could get fifty 
schemes !” 

‘*Then give me one,” said he. 

“‘T am only a girl. Besides—how 
often must I tell you ?—it is not my 
place to do so. But I was thinking 
to-day how easily I could meet you if 
I liked—not for a few minutes, but a 
long time——” 

‘Could you?” said he eagerly. 
**Could you—could you get enough 
time to come for a long walk—or a 
drive ?” 

‘“*T could get away for a whole day!” 
she said boldly; but she added quick- 
ly, ‘‘if I wished it.” 

‘“‘Then won’t you wish it?” said 
he. ‘Look what a splendid drive we 
could have just now—the best time of 
the year—and I would try to get some 
lady I know to come for you——” 

‘*Oh, no, thank you,” she said. ‘‘I 
have had enough of introductions, and 
relatives, and friends, and asking obli- 
gations. If I went out for this whole 
day, it would be to show them how 
little they can control me if I take it 
into my head not to be controlled. As 
for going with you, I think I would 
rather go with anybody else; only 
there would be no mischief in going 
with anybody else.” 

The declaration was frank, but not 
complimentary; the short time he had 
known this young lady had been 
enough to make him wish she had just 
a little less plainness of speech. 

‘‘ Well, will you do it ?” he asked. 

‘Yes, I think I will,” she answered. 

‘* When?” 

‘‘ Next Tuesday.” 

‘¢ And where shall I meet you ?” 

‘‘Oh, you must drive up to Miss 
Main’s for me, and come into the hall, 
and send a message.” 

He looked so horrorstricken that 
she nearly laughed; but she maintain- 
ed a business-like air. 

‘* Yes,” she said; ‘‘ is there anything 
more simple ?” 
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‘*Surely you are joking! Do you 
mean to say that Miss Main would al- 
low you to go out driving with me ¢” 

‘* Yes, Ido; what is more, she will 
probably offer you a glass of sherry and 
a biscuit before leaving. If you take 
the sherry, it will give you a head- 
ache.” 

‘*But I don’t understand——” 

““Of course not,” she said with 
good-natured indulgence. ‘‘I told 
you that gentlemen were poor in in- 
vention. But you will see how easily 
I can arrange all this. I thought of it 
just to show people how little they 
know the determination—but I needu’t 
speak about that. Well, here we are 
at the foot of the hill. Good-by !” 

She held out her hand carelessly. 

**T must walk back with you.” 

‘*No; a compact’s a compact.” 

‘*Then I am to bring a carriage for 
you next Tuesday morning, and come 
_ right up to the door and ask for Miss 
North? Is that all?” 

‘*Yes, Come about half-past eleven.” 

Mr. George Miller walked away in 
great perplexity. He had a notion 
that this wild girl had a great fond- 
ness for practical jokes. Might she 
not be awaiting him at the window, 
along with her schoolfellows, to re- 
‘ceive him with jeers ? 

But then, he reflected, she was not 
likely to play any such too notorious 
prank just after her narrow escape 
from expulsion. He took it for grant- 
ed that he was safe from ridicule— 
which is always a young man’s first 
thought—and then came the question 
as to the other risks he ran. This was 
no very safe project—to take a school- 
girl away for a day’s drive, even 
though he could plead that she had 
made at least one effort to introduce 
him to her friends, and that he had 
made several to be introduced. On 
the other hand, was he to show cow- 
ardice where a girl was not afraid ? 
He would have the finest pair of horses 
he could hire for that Tuesday morn- 
ing ! 

As for her, she walked lightly and 
briskly up the hill—her fine figure 
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giving her a freeness of step not com- 
mon among schoolgirls—anud made her 
way back to Miss Main’s establish- 
ment. That patient and unsuspecting 
lady took it for granted that her pupil 
had been round at Mr. Drummond's 
house. 

Violet North went to her own room, 
sat down, and wrote as follows: 


‘* CAMBERWELL GROVE, Thursday Ev’g. 
‘*My Dear Papa: I think it is very 
hard that your own daughter should 
know only by the newspapers of your 
return to town. Cannot you come over 
to see me on Saturday? And wy 
money is nearly all gone. 
‘*T remain, your loving daughter, 
** VIOLET.” 


Sir Acton North was an exceedingly 
busy man, who had not much time for 
the cultivation of his domestic duties; 
but he liked this wild girl, and some- 
times considered it rather a pity she 
should have no home but a boarding- 
school. Busy as he was, he took a run 
ever to Camberwell on the Saturday 
morning, and had first of all a few 
minutes’ interview with Miss Main. 
Miss Main treated this big, broad- 
shouldered, white-bearded man, who 
had kindly gray eyes, and something 
of a Yorkshire accent, with very great 
respect. Replying to his inquiries 
about Violet’s conduct, she only re- 
marked that of late it had been excel- 
lent; she made no mention of the re- 
cent disturbance. She was more anx- 
ious to direct Sir Acton’s attention to 
the brilliant greens of the chestnuts, 
elms, and lilacs utside, to show him 
that a healthier site for a school could 
not have been chosen. 

Then Miss Violet came into the 
room, and the schoolmistress retired. 

‘Well, girl,” said her father after 
kissing her, ‘‘aren’t you ever going to 
stop growing ?” 

‘*T have had plenty of time to grow 
since I saw you last,” she said with an 
air which showed her father that she 
had not at least outgrown her cool 
frankness. 
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** And what do you want with me ?” 

‘*] suppose a girl must wish to see 
her father sometimes,” she remarked, 
‘¢‘when she cannot have the pleasure 
of admiring her stepmother.” 

‘© Oh, Vi, Vi,” he said with a laugh, 
which was not calculated to repel her 
free frankness, ‘‘ you are as wicked as 
ever.” 

‘* Well, I haven’t forgotten my fond- 
ness for you, papa,” she said honestly, 
going forward and putting her arm 
round his neck; ‘‘so you must tell me 
all you’ve been doing, and all you're 
going to do.” 

‘*That will be too long a story,” 
said he; ‘* but I must tell you this— 
that before long I must go to Canada, 
and very likely I may have to stop 
nearly a year there.” 

Now what was it—some unnameable 
fear, some flash of a better instinct— 
which suddenly changed the expres- 
sion of the girl’s face, and made her 
cry out: 

‘*Oh, papa, couldn’t you take me 
with you?” 

‘*For a year?” 

‘For twenty years, so that I am 
with you. I hate England so!” 

**Nonsense, nonsense, child!” he 
said good-humoredly, and releasing 
his neck from her arm, ‘‘ Of course a 
girl must have fits of dulness at school; 
you'll get over these when you're a 
woman. So you want some more 
pocket money? Is your last quarter's 
allowance run out already ?” 

She would not answer—she was 
proud and hurt. He would treat her 
as a child—he would not see she was 
in earnest in that sudden cry to be 
taken away from England. 

‘* Well, well,” said he; ‘* put this in 
your pipe and smoke it, Vi,” and he 
gave her a £5 note, with no thought 
of the imprudence of trusting such a 
sum of money to the discretion of an 
impetuous schoolgirl. 

Somehow a change had come over 
the manner of the girl, even in this 
short time. She had met him with 
that gay, defiant spirit that she com- 
monly displayed toward persons whom 
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she regarded with a special affection ; 
then for a second or two she seemed to 
approach him with an unusual yearn- 
ing ofsentiment. Now she was proud, 
cold, matter-of-fact. 

‘* Papa,” she said, ‘‘ will you excuse 
me fora moment? I wish to speak to 
Miss Main.” 

She left the room and went ard 
sought out Miss Main. The school- 
mistress received her with a kindly 
look; she was pleased when Sir Acton 
North visited the school. 

**Oh, Miss Main,” said Violet in an 
offhand way, ‘‘can you let me have a 
holiday next Tuesday ?” 

Now, what could the schoolmistress 
possibly think of such a request but 
that it was one of the utmost inno- 
cence, which she was bound to accede 
to? Here was a girl visited by her 
father, who rarely came to town. 
What more natural than that he should 
propose to take the girl away for a 
day ? 

**Certainly, Miss North,” said the 
schoolmistress. ‘‘ I suppose your papa 
will send for you ¢” 

‘*T think it is very likely Mr. George 
Miller will call for me,” said Miss 
North with a business-like air. ‘‘Of 
course you know Mr. George Miller, 
Miss Main ?” 

‘*By reputation, undoubtedly. I 
wish there were more such as he in 
London.” 

‘* Well, they live not far from here; 
so it is very likely he will be good 
enough to call for me. May I have 
the pleasure of introducing him to you, 
Miss Main ?” 

‘*T should consider it an honor, 
Miss Violet,” said the simple-minded 
schoolmistress; and Miss North knew 
she was in high favor when she was 
called Miss Violet. 

‘*Thank you very much,” said Miss 
Violet; and she was going back to her 
father when she suddenly turned. 
‘‘Oh, Miss Main, my papa has just 
given me some money; and I do think 
the feather in my hat is getting a little 
shabby. Would you allow Elizabeth 
to go down with me to the shops on 
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Monday forenoon? I wish to buy a 
few things.” 

“‘T will go down with you myself,” 
said Miss Main graciously. 

**Oh, that will be so kind of you.” 

‘‘ Well, girl, what do you mean by 
keeping me here?” said her father 
when she returned. ‘‘ Do you know I 
have to be at King’s Cross by two 
o'clock ?” 

‘*T am very sorry,” she said. ‘* Must 
you go now ?” 

**Yes; good-by, child. Mind you 
write to me when you want more 
money.” 

She kissed him and bade him good- 
by. 

“*T will see you out, papa. Don’t 
ask Miss Main to come; she is busy. 
Shall I see you before you go to 
Canada ?” 

‘*Of course, of course, of course ! 
Ta-ta. Mind you behave yourself, Vi, 
and let me know when your pocket 
money runs out.” 

After he had gone his daughter had 
to return to her classes and lessons; 
and it was not till the evening she 


found herself with a little spare time 


on her hands. She felt unequal at the 
moment to continue her novel, for the 
details of the dark plot that had been 
invented by Virginia Northbrook 
wanted deep consideration. But she 
had something on her mind; and she 
came to the resolution to put that 
down on paper, and subsequently to 
slip it into the story whenever she got 
achance. Here is the passage in ques- 
tion, written with some appearance of 
haste: 

‘* Virginia Northbrook hated decep- 
tion; she positively loathed and abomi- 
nated it. The present writer has never 
in all his life met with a human being 
who was as anxious as this girl to have 
a clear and shining candor illuminat- 
ing her soul. And why? Gentle read- 
er, because she had inherited a heri- 
tage of pride—a fatal legacy, perhaps, 
but it was hers; and her ambition was 
to be able to look any one in the face 
and say what she thought without con- 
cealment. Alas ! we now find her com- 
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pelled to stoop to subterfuges. Hap- 
piness had gone from her mind; horrid 
suspicion had built its nest there; the 
cold indifference of the world had 
stung her into a passion of revenge. 
What recked she of the mad course 
she was pursuing, when, with a shout 
of demoniacal laughter, she called out 
aloud in her own room, ‘ Vive la baga- 
telle!’ Let us withdraw for a time 
from this sad scene. The day may 
come when we may behold our heroine 
rescued from the unjust tyranny of 
heartless friends, and the honorable- 
ness of her heart’s thoughts demon- 
strated to the light of day. But in the 
mean time—alas, poor worm !” 

Violet North was so much affected 
by the sorrows of her heroine that she 
was almost like to cry over them; al- 
though, oddly enough, her sentimental 
grief seemed to wander back to her 
father’s refusal to take her with him 
to Canada. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH. 

‘* Sarnau, we must not leave that girl 
to herself,” said James Drummond to 
his sister. He had put aside his wide- 
awake, and was engaged in brushing a 
far from shiny hat. ‘‘ She is offended 
with us; she has not been here for 
some days; we shall incur a great re- 
sponsibility if we let her go her own 
way.” 

‘* We shall incur a great responsi- 
bility if we interfere,” said his sister, 
and then she rebuked herself for the 
selfishness of her speech. ‘‘ Yes, I 
must go down to the school and see 
her. I am sure I wish she would go 
into some convent, or some institu- 
tion of that kind, where she would be 
under gentle moral teaching and proper 
discipline. She is untamed—a wild 
animal almost—with some fine quali- 
ties in her; and yet I don’t know what 
is tu become of her.” 

‘*A convent!” said Drummond, 
with a loud laugh. ‘‘She would turn 
the place into a pandemonium in a 
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week. Tothink of it now !—wouldn’t 
it be delightful? Violet North in a 
convent !| Fancy the scare of the quiet 
creatures when they discovered they 
had amongst them a whole legion of 
demons—as many as you see in St. An- 
tony’s Temptation—I should like to 
have a peep into that convent occa- 
sionally if she was there. Well, you'll 
go down to her, Sarah. Don’t preach 
at her; rather tell her not to make a 
fool of herself. Of course she is only 
hurt and proud; she cannot really care 
for this young fellow—what’s his 
name 7?” 

‘*George Miller.” 

‘*And yet don’t lecture her about 
the folly of a young girl falling in love, 
or the danger of it, and all that. She 
won’t believe you—no girl will. You 
might as well expect to keep servants 
away from the sherry decanter by stick- 
ing a Porson label on it. Don’t try to 
frighten her; for there is nothing that 
girl will allow to frighten her.” 

Mr. Drummond put on his carefully 
brushed but not brilliant hat, and 
went out into the warm sunlight of 
this May morning. From the height 
on which he stood he could see, in the 
far distance, a low-lying mist of brown. 
That was the smoke of London City, 
into which he was about to plunge— 
with no good grace. 

And yet when his old college chum 
Harding, who had forsaken the paths 
of learning and taken to tasting teas 
as a more profitable pursuit, happened 
to beg of him to come into the city 
and have lunch with him, he rarely 
refused. Harding lived in some re- 
mote corner of Hornsey; so the two 
friends had but seldom an opportuni- 
ty of seeing each other in the evening. 
On this last occasion Harding had 
been specially urgent in his invitation 
—‘‘A friend of mine wants to be in- 
troduced to you,” he had added. 

Drummond called at the office in 
Mincing Lane, and his short, stout, 
brewn-bearded friend put on his hat 
and came out. 

‘*Who is the man?” said Drum- 
mond carelessly, as they went along. 
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‘*Who wants to be introduced to 
you? Oh, a young fellow called Mil 
ler.” 

‘*George Miller?” said Drummond, 
suddenly stopping on the pavement, 
with a frown of vexation coming over 
his face. 

‘*Yes. Do you know anything of 
him ¢” said Harding, with surprise. 

‘“*Yes; Ido. Did he tell you why 
he wished to be introduced to me ?” 

**No; he didn’t.” 

‘‘Well, I'll tell you what, Harding; 
it’s—it’s d——d impertinent of this fel- 
low——” 

‘*My dear boy, what’s the matter? 
You do know him ? If you don’t want 
to meet him, there’s no reason why 
you should. We can have lunch else- 
where. He asked me in an offhand 
way if I knew you—asked to be intro- 
duced, and so forth. But there is no 
compulsion.” 

‘**On second thoughts, I will go with 
you,” said Drummond, with sudden 
determination. 


‘*T tell you, man, there is no com- 


pulsion. Let’s go elsewhere.” 

‘*No; I want to be introduced to 
him.” 

‘* All right—the same as ever; flying 
round like a weathercock, jumping 
about like quicksilver.” 

They went into a spacious restau- 
rant, where a large number of men, 
mostly with their hats on, were attack- 
ing large platefuls of rather watery 
beef and mutton. Harding was known 
to many of them; as he passed he en- 
countered a running fire of pleasant- 
ries which he returned in kind. This 
was an ordeal which Drummond, who 
had frequently been with his friend to 
the place, regarded with a mild won- 
der. There was no one more ready 
than himself for fun, for raillery, for 
sarcasm, even of a friendly sort; but 
this sort of ghastly wit, with no light 
or life in it, but only a crackling of 
dry bones, rather puzzled him. Then 
he noticed that his friend was a trifle 
embarrassed in replying to it; appa- 
rently Harding had not got quite ac- 
climatized in the city. There was nei- 
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ther humor, nor drollery, nor epigram 
in this sort of banter; but only a trick 
of inversion, by which a man expressed 
his meaning by saying something di- 
rectly the opposite—a patter, indeed, 
not much more intellectual than the 
jabbering of inarticulate apes. It 
should be added, however, that the 
young men were very young men. 

‘* Miller hasn’t come yet,” said Hard- 
ing. ‘‘What is the matter between 
you two?” 

‘* Nothing; I neversaw him. But I 
know why he wants to be introduced 
tome. What sort of a man is he?” 

‘* Oh, well, he isa nice enough young 
fellow, who has unfortunately got too 
much money in prospect, and conse- 
quently does nothing. But now, I be- 
lieve, he is going into business—his 
father means to buy him a partner- 
ship.” 

**But—but—what sort of fellow is 
he ?” said Drummond, who had noin 
terest in the young man’s commercial 
prospects. 

‘*Well, he is fairly educated, as 
things go—much better educated than 
the idle sons of rich business men or- 
dinarily are. He sometimes rather 
gives himself airs, as to his gentle- 
manly appearance and instincts, and 
so forth, if strangers are too familiar 
with him in the billiard room up stairs, 
where they generally have an after- 
noon pool going on. Heis inclined to 
look down on us poor devils who are 
in commerce; but that is natural in 
the son of a business man. He is free 
with his money—that is to say, he 
would give you a gorgeous banquet if 
he asked you to dinner; but it would 
tuke a clever fellow to sharp him out 
of a sixpence, and you don’t catch him 
lending sovereigns to those hangers-on 
about billiard-rooms who are always 
ready to borrow and never remember 
to pay. I think on the whole he isa 
good sort of fellow. I rather like him. 
You see he is very young; and you 
can put up with a good deal in the 
way of crude opinions, and self-esteem, 
and all that, from a young man. I 
suppose other people had a good deal 
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to stand at our hands when we were 
of the same age.” 

‘* You don’t think he would do any- 
thing mean or dishonorable ¢ ” 

‘“*I think his own good opinion of 
himself would guard against that,” 
said Harding, with a laugh. ‘‘ Self- 


esteem, and not any very high notion 
of morality, keeps many a man from 
picking a pocket.” 

‘* And he does nothing at all? He 
particular occupation or 


kas no 
hobby ?” 

‘*No; I think he isan idle, careless, 
good-natured sort of fellow. Not at 
all a fool, you know—very shrewd and 
keen. But what in all the world are 
you so anxious to know all about 
George Miller for?” 

Drummond did not answer; he 
seemed to have encountered some dif- 
ficulty in the cutlet that was before 
him. At length he said, without rais- 
ing his eyes from the plate—and just 
as if he were naturally continuing the 
conversation— 

‘* Well, Harding, I was thinking the 
most miserable people in this country 
are the lads and young men who are 
devoured by ambition—there are thou- 
sands and thousands of them, all hun- 
gering for the appreciation of the pub- 
lic, all anxious to have their stupen- 
dous abilities recognized at once, 
They cannot rest until their book is 
published; until they have been al- 
lowed to play Hamlet in a London 
theatre; until they have had a chance 
of convincing a jury and astonishing 
a judge. By Jove! if they only knew, 
wouldn’t they be thankful for the ob- 
stacles that prevent their making fools 
of themselves! When they do rush 
into print prematurely, or get all their 
friends to witness their failure on the 
stage, what do they do but lay up in 
their memory something that will give 
them many a cold bath in after days ! 
But I wonder which you should ad- 
mire the more, the young fellow who 
is tortured with ambition, and would 
make a fool of himself if he were ab 
lowed, or the young fellow who is 
much more sensible—probably from a 
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lack of imagination—and lives a hap- 
py and free and easy life? That is 
your friend Miller's case, isn’t it? 
Now, don’t you think that the young 
man who i 

There is no saying whither this spec- 
ulation might not have led, had not 
Mr. Drummond been interrupted by 
the appearance of Mr. Miller himself. 
Mr. Drummond’s quick, brilliant, ob- 
servant eyes were instantly directed to 
the young man’s face. It was a re- 
fined and handsome face. There was 
something pleasing in the modest blush 
‘ which accompanied the simple cere- 
mony of introduction. So far the first 
impression was distinctly favorable; 
but Drummond remained silent, grave, 
and watchful while the younger man 
chatted to Harding, and explained the 
reasons for his being late. 

Then young Miller turned to Drum- 
mond, and rather timidly began to talk 
to him. As Drummond was never 
known to remain in the same mood for 
five minutes at a time, he was least of 
all likely to do so when that mood was 
one of a cautious and critical severity ; 
so that almost directly Harding saw 
him, in response to some chance and 
modest remark of the young man, 
suddenly brighten up into a laugh, 
while he retorted with a joke. Mr. 
Miller was indeed relating some stories 
he had heard as to the tricks of the 
manufacturers of spurious wines, & 
subject on which he seemed to have 
acquired some knowledge. He went 
en to make a few remarks on the con- 
stituents of this or that wine—remarks 
diffidently made, but obviously based 
on accurate information. His talk in- 
terested Drummond, who, by the way, 
was profoundly ignorant on the mat- 
ter. He neither knew nor particularly 
cared how a wine was produced, so 
long as it was pleasant and wholesome. 
If it was pleasant and proved to be 
wholesome, he drank it; if not, he left 
it alone. He would as soon have 
thought of inquiring into the constit- 
uents of this or any other wine as he 
would of inquiring into the application 
of the money he paid in taxes. He 
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never knew for what purposes he was 
taxed, or who taxed him; but he paid 
the money, and was glad to be relieved 
from responsibility. He lacked the 
parochial mind altogether; but he was 
altogether grateful to the vestries, or 
boards of guardians, or whatever oc- 
cult bodies took upon themselves the 
task of local government. 

Now the great respect markedly paid 
to him by young Miller rather flattered 
Mr. Drummond, who began to be in- 
terested inthe youngman. Moreover, 
was he not in a position of advantage? 
He knew Miller’s secret aim; Miller 
did not know that he knew it; if there 
was anything suspicious or underhand 
about the young man, he would have 
an excellent opportunity of finding it 
out. He was on the whole glad that 
he had resolved to come to the lunch- 
eon; he would not allow the young 
man to make use of the acquaintance 
unless he considered that advisable; 
while he was now in a better position 
to aid and counsel Violet North. 

After luncheon they went up fora 
brief period to the smoking-room ; and 
then Harding had to go back to his 
office. 

‘*Mr. Drummond,” said George Mil- 
ler rather shyly, ‘‘I believe you live 
over Denmark Hill way ?” 

‘* Yes; Camberwell Grove,” said the 
elder man, amusing himself by watch- 
ing the artless tricks of his compan- 
ion’s diplomacy. 

‘*T live at Sydenham Hill. I—I was 
thinking—you know you were speak- 
ing of old books—well, my father has 
what is said to be a very good collec- 
tion—it was left him by a friend who 
went to India some years ago. Now 
if you have nothing better to do, would 
you—would you—come out with me 
now and have a look at them? You 
might stay and have a bit of dinner 
with me too. Unfortunately our peo- 
ple are all down at the Isle of Wight 
just now; but the servants will get us 
something. I—I wish you would.” 

Mr. Drummond could have smiled. 
The poor young man ! he was working 
away at his little plot, unconscious how 
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the master mind beside him was look- 
ing down on all its innocent involu- 
tions. He would humor the youth. 

“‘All right,” said he. ‘‘I shall be 
very glad. Only I must send a tele- 
gram to my sister.” 

So these two oddly consorted people 
went away down to Sydenham to the 
big, gorgeous, solemn, and empty 
house; and young Miller was as anx- 
ious for his guest’s comfort as if he 
had been an emperor. And how re- 
spectfully too he listened to the elder 
man’s monologues and jerky witticisms 
and chance remarks suggested by the 
various volumes. Much of it all was 
quite incomprehensible to him; but he 
did not cease to listen with great at- 
tention. Drummond came to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Miller was a very ig- 
norant young man, but decidedly in- 
telligent, and laudably anxious to be 
instructed. Never had any prophet so 
humble a disciple. 

He stayed to dinner too; and accept- 
ed with an amused condescension the 
young man’s apologies for a banquet 
which was certainly varied and abun- 
dant enough. None of the wines seemed 
sufficiently good for so distinguished a 
visitor. The youthful host bitterly re- 
gretted he had not a better cigar to 
offer Mr. Drummond—the fact is, the 
box he produced had only cost £7 10s. 
the hundred. They went out on to the 
terrace to smoke; and sat down in 
easy chairs, among fragrant bushes, 
under a clear starlit sky. If the young 
man had any prayer or petition to pre- 
sent, was not this a favorable oppor- 
tunity ? 

‘*T suppose those lights over there,” 
said George Miller, looking across the 
black valley to a low hill where there 
were some points of yellow fire, ‘‘ are 
about where you live ?” 

**Yes, I should think so,” said Mr. 
Drummond. 

‘**I—I happen to know a neighbor 
of yours.” 

**Oh, indeed,” said his wily com- 
panion, with an apparent indifference, 
though he knew what the young man 
was after. 
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‘* At least not quite a neighbor, but 
a young lady at a boarding school—I 
—I believe you know something of her 
—Miss North is her name a4 

‘** Oh, yes, we know her,” said Drum- 
mond carelessly. 

‘* Yes,” said the other, with greater 
embarrassment ; ‘‘so—so I have heard.” 

‘** You know her father of course ?” 
said Mr. Drummond lightly—which 
was certainly not the remark that 
might have been expected to follow 
such a good dinner, such a good cigar, 
and so great an amount of attention. 

‘*N—-no, not exactly.” 

‘* Her friends then ?” 

Young Miller got out of his embar- 
rassment by a bold plunge. 

‘* The fact is,” said he, ‘‘ Mr. Drum- 
mond, I made her acquaintance in a 
curious way, and I have been anxious 
to get somebody who would do all the 
formal and society business of intro- 
ducing us, don’t you know; for she is 
a very nice girl indeed, and one likes 
to know such a sensible, such a frank, 
good-natured ie 

**Oh, I see,” said Drummond, ap- 
parently making a great discovery; 
‘*and so you got ITarding to ask me to 
go into the city; and so you have asked 
me to come out here ?” 

There was no anger or impatience 
in his tone; he seemed only asking for 
information. The night concealed the 
color that had fired up into the younger 
man’s face. 

‘*T hope you don’t think it was im- 
pertinent of me,” said he. ‘‘I am de- 
lighted to have made your acquaintance 
in any case—I hope you will believe 
that. I thought Miss North had prob- 
ably mentioned my name to you ?” 

He made no answer to that; he said 
it was a beautiful cool night, and rose 
to stretch his legs. 

‘**To tell you the truth,” stammered 
young Miller, ‘‘I thought that—that 
if you and I became friendly, I might 
have an opportunity, some time or 
other, of being introduced to her un- 
der your roof.” 

‘Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Drummond 
coolly. ‘‘ And with what purpose ?” 
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‘*Well, one wishes to have a plea- 
sant acquaintance—that is natural.” 

‘*T see,” said Drummond, carefully 
breaking the white ash off his cigar. 

George Miller waited for a second o1 
two; surely this was a most unsatis- 
factory answer. 

‘¢ You have not yet said——” 

‘*Oh, whether I would ask you to 
meet Miss North at my house? Well, 
I see no harm in that. You only wish 
to make her acquaintance—there is no 
harm in that. But—but I will sce 
about it.” 

‘*Oh, thank you.” 

Not very long after that Mr. Drum- 
mond took his leave, declining at the 
last moment half-a-dozen cigars as big 
as walking-sticks which George Miller 
declared to be necessary to his com- 
fort on the way home. When he 
reached Camberwell Grove he said to 
his sister, 

““Did you see Violet North this 
afternoon ¢” 

‘*No,” she said; ‘‘the Kennaways 


came over and stopped the whole day 
with me.” 


**Don’t go just yet then. We must 
consider, I have met that young Mil- 
ler, and a very decent young fellow he 
is, but much too young to be allowed 
to flirt with Violet North. Now if they 
were allowed to see each other occa- 
sionally, she is a shrewd enough girl 
to find out that he is rather a common- 
place young man; and I think we 
ought to let them meet here.” 

‘*Oh, James, how dangerous !” cried 
his sister. ‘‘Only think what we may 
be accused of ! Violet North will have 
money.” 

‘*That young fellow will have twen- 
ty timesas much. However, I am sure 
the question will never arise. We will 
talk about this thing to-morrow.” 

Now ‘‘to-morrow” was Tuesday— 
that Tuesday on which Violet North 
had determined to put the whole world 
to defiance. 

** Just my luck !” said young Miller 
to himself after Mr. Drummond had 
gone. ‘‘Confound it ! why was she in 
such a hurry? He would be willing to 
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have us mect as friends at his house— 
that is quite certain—and everything 
would go smoothly enough; and now 
comes this pretty adventure of taking 
her away to Hampton, and there’s no 
escape from that now. And avery nice 
mess we are likely to get into, if any- 
body sees us or finds it out—as some- 
body is sure to do.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A SUMMER DAY’s RIDE. 

Tue eventful morning arrived, and 
at an early hour Violet North went to 
the window of her small room, and, 
with rather an anxious heart, drew up 
the blind. Behold ! all around her and 
beneath her a world of green foliage, 
lit up by the early sunshine; a million 
flashing diamonds of light on the 
glossy ivy-leaves of the old red wall; 
black shadows from the broad laurel- 
bushes falling on the brown earth be- 
low; the white and purple lilacs, the 
tremulous yellow blossoms of the la- 
burnum, the upright, cream-hued min- 
arets of the chestnut-trees all basking 
in the sun; and two tall poplars, rus- 
tling their leaves in the light wind, 
leading the eye up to the wonderful 
expanse of clear blue above, where 
there was not even a white flake of 
cloud. She was satisfied. 

She heard some one passing her 
door; she went to it hurriedly, and 
one of the servants turned on the stair 
and regarded her. 

‘* Elizabeth,” said she, ‘‘here is a 
shilling for you; and you must at once 
run away down to Camberwell, and go 
to Mrs. Cooke’s, the milliner’s, and 
don’t you come away until you've got 
my hat, done or undone. Now, do 
you understand, Elizabeth? You 
knock at the door till they open; you 
get inside, and don’t budge until they 
give you my hat. Do they think I am 
going without a hat ?” 

‘‘Lor, miss, they was to send it up 
at eight o'clock, and it is only half- 
past seven yet.” 

‘*But I know they won't send it. 
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Now don’t waste time, Elizabeth, but 
go and do as [ tell you; and don’t be 
argued out of theshop. That woman, 
Mrs. Cooke, will say anything to get 
you out; but don’t you be a fool, 
Elizabeth.” 

When the two or three boarders 
came down to breakfast, they all knew 
that Violet North was going away for 
a holiday, and they were all anxious to 
see her costume. She was continually 
surprising them in that matter, for she 
had some skill in dressing herself, and 
yet many a poor girl who faithfully 
copied this glass of fashion could not 
understand how these costumes seemed 
to suit no one so well as they suited 
Violet North. They could not even say 
that it was the larger pocket money 
of a baronet’s daughter which gave her 
greater latitude in adorning herself; 
for her dresses were devoid of every 
sort of ornament. They were the sim- 


plest of the simple; no tawdry flounces 
or eye-distracting bunches of ribbons; 
their only peculiarity was the studied 


tightness of their sleeves. But that 
which made Miss North’s dresses seem 
to fit so gracefully was something out- 
side and beyond the dressmaker’s art; 
the workmanship not of any man or 
woman milliner, but of God. 

She was in capital spirits. Anxious? 
Not a bit. There was more anxiety in 
the breast of a young man who, at 
that moment, was coming along the 
Dulwich road in a carriage drawn by a 
pair of fine grays. He almost looked 
as if he were going to a wedding. 

‘*Yes, Miss Main,” said Violet 
North, going calmly to the window; 
‘*here is the carriage; and I see it is 
young Mr. Miller who has come for 
me. I would rather have introduced 
the father to you ; but as it is, will 
you come down and see him ?” 

**Oh, yes,” said Miss Main gra- 
ciously. 

The young man stood, hat in hand, 
in the parlor; and, if the truth must 
be told, with his heart for the moment 
throbbing rather quickly. He looked 
from the schoolmistress to Violet 
North as they both entered; the young 
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lady was composed, smiling, and cour- 
teous. 

‘*Let me introduce Mr. Miller to 
you, Miss Main,” said she. ‘‘ Your 
father is very well known, by reputa- 
tion, to Miss Main, Mr. Miller; and 
she almost expected him to come for 
me this morning. But I suppose he 
had some other engagement.” 

‘* Y— yes,” stammered the young 
man; and then he added hastily, 
‘“‘Are you ready to go now, Miss 
North ?” 

He was desperately anxious to get 
out of the house; he knew not at what 
moment he might make a blunder. 
That there was some mystification 
about was evident from Miss Main’s 
innocent helplessness in the matter. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Main,” said 
Miss North. ‘‘ I dare say I shall be back 
about six.” 

When she stepped out into the sun- 
light, and saw the two gray horses bo- 
fore, she could scarcely refrain from 
smiling—it was very like a runaway 
marriage. And so thought the girls 
upstairs, who were all at the window; 
and who when they saw the young 
lady in gray and dark brown velvet— 
with her gray hat now adorned with 
a bold white feather—handed into the 
carriage, could not help admitting 
that a handsomer bride had never been 
taken to church. And was not he 
handsome too—the slender, square- 
shouldered young man, with the 
straight nostrils and finely cut mouth ? 
They drove away in the clear sun- 
shine; and the girls were of opinion 
that, if it were not a marriage, it 
ought to have been. 

George Miller heaved a great sigh 
of relief; he had not been at all com- 
fortable while in that room. 

‘* How did you manage it ?” said he. 

‘*Oh,” said she, with a smile of tri- 
umph, ‘‘ the easiest thing in the world! 
That dear good schoolmistress thinks 
we are going to some flower-show or 
other, where your father, and my fa- 
ther, and everybody else’s father are 
all to be together. Coachman !” 

The man turned round, 
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‘* Would you please go through this 
lane and up Grove Hill ?” 

She did not wish to pass in front of 
Mr. Drummond’s house. 

‘*And did you tell her all that ?” 
said he. 

‘*Not I. She inferred it all for her- 
self. But never mind that. Isn’t it 
fine to be off for a holiday, and what 
a holiday, too! Inever saw this place 
looking so lovely.” 

They were driving along the crest of 
Champion Hill; and as there was a 
bank of black cloud all along the 
southern sky, against this dark back- 
ground the wonderful light greens of 
the spring foliage seemed to be inter- 
fused with a lambent sunshine. Here 
were young lime-trees, with slender 
and jet-black branches; tall and sway- 
ing poplars; branching and picturesque 
elms; massive chestnuts and feathery 
birches; and now and again, looking 
into a bit of wood, they saw a strange 
green twilight produced by the sun 
beating on the canopy of foliage above. 
It was a spring day in look—the heavy 
purple in the south, the clear blue 
above, with glimpses through the lofty 
elms of sailing white clouds blown 
along by a western breeze ! 

‘* Where are we going?” said she, 
though in point of fact she did not 
care a straw; it was enough to be out 
in freedom, in the cool air and the 
clear sunshine. 

‘*T thought of Hampton,” said he 
timidly, ‘* The river is pretty there, 
and we must have luncheon.” 

‘** Are there not a good many Cock- 
neys there ?” said she, with an air of 
lofty criticism. ‘‘Don’t they call it 
’Appy ’Ampton ?” 

‘** You'll scarcely find anybody there 
on a Tuesday,” said he. 

‘* Ah, you thought of that ?” 

“Toa” 

‘* Thank you.” 

She was quite gracious; but some- 
how he was never sure she was not 
joking. Was it not with some hidden 
sarcasm that this schoolgirl said 
‘*Thank you ” with the high courtesy 
of an empress ? 
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Suddenly she burst out laughing; 
and then he knew she was natural 
enough. 

‘*Tf Miss Main should hear of this,” 
she cried, ‘‘I do think she’ll have 
a fit! It will be worth all the money 
to see her !” 

‘*I don’t see anything to laugh at in 
it,” said he, ‘for to tell you the 
truth I don’t see the necessity of your 
going on in this way.” 

She stared at him for a moment. 

‘* Tell the man to stop,” said she with 
sudden decision. ‘‘Idon’t see the ne- 
cessity, either, of our going on like this. 
I have had enough of the driving, and 
I can walk back.” 

‘* Now don’t be foolish,” said he in 
a low voice. ‘*‘ Why don’t you wait 
till lexplain? I said it was unneces- 
sary, for there is no longer any rea- 
3on why we should not meet each 
other just as ordinary people do. Mr. 
Drummond dined with me last night.” 

The announcement did not startle 
her as he had expected. 

‘*T don’t care,” said she. 

‘*But what is the use of risking 
trouble ?” 

‘¢ They goaded me into it,” said she. 

‘¢ Then do you mean to refuse ?” 

‘‘Now,” said she impatiently, 
‘‘ what is the use of arguing and wor- 
rying on such a morning? I said I 
would go with you for a nice drive; 
and here I am; and now you begin to 
talk about difficulties and disagreeable 
people. Why can’t you let well 
alone ?” 

He was effectually silenced : and that 
was not the first time he had found 
himself unable to cope with the pro- 
nounced character of this mere school- 
girl. Of course he did not like it. 
There was a frown on his handsome 
face; and he sat moody and silent. 
After a bit she looked at him, and 
there was a mischievous look of amuse- 
ment in her eyes. 

‘* Have I offended you ?” she said. 

‘*No; but you have been rude and 
impertinent,” said he angrily. 

‘Well, that is pretty tall language,” 
said she with a good-natured laugh, 
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‘*to address to ayoung lady. By and 
by I shall find you following the ex- 
ample of Dr. Siedl. He called me a 
devil the other day.” 

**T don’t wonder at it,” said he, in 
his exasperation; and this confession 
so tickled her, and pleased her, that 
she got into a fit of laughing, which 
eventually conquered his surliness. He 
could not help laughing too. 

** Do you know what an exasperating 
person you are ?” said he. 

‘* Well,” she candidly admitted, 
‘fone or two people have hinted as 
much to me; but I always considered 
it jealousy on their part—jealousy of 
my superior sweetness. I do assure 
you I consider myself very amiable. 
Of course, if people choose to be dis- 
agreeable—— ” 

‘*That means, if people don’t give 
you your own way in everything, you 
will take it.” 

‘*Well, there is something in that. 
However, let us say no more abort it. 
I forgive you.” 

She settled herself comfortably in 
the carriage, the sunlight just catch- 


ing the fine color of her face, and the 
light breeze stirring ends and tatters 


of her masses of dark hair. If she 
was a runaway schoolgirl, there was 
little fear about her. She was criticis- 
ing the appearance of the houses on 
Denmark Hill and Herene Hill, as they 
drove past; she was calling attention 
to the pale purple blossoms of the 
wisteria hanging in front of the sun- 
lit walls; or to the light, sunny, vel- 
vety green becoming visible on the 
upper side of the black and shelving 
branches of the cedars. What sort of 
people were they who had _ these 
houses? What was their income ? 
Would Mr. Miller like to live there ? 
Then for a time they got away from 
the houses; and behold! here were 
beautiful green meadows yellowed 
over with kingcups, and hedges white 
with the may. Past some houses 
again; and into the long broad ave- 
nues of Clapham Park. Was not this 
Clapham Common, with its golden 
gorse and gigantic birch-trees? They 
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dip into another hollow, and rise again ; 
and by and by they get well out into 
the country—the perpetual road of 
sunlit brown, the green fringe of 
hedge, the blue sky with its long 
flakes of white, and the musical mo- 
notonous patter of the horses’ feet. 

‘*So you saw Mr. Drummond last 
night?” said Violet. ‘* Well, what 
do you think of him? No—don’t tell 
me; for unless you admired him very 
much—very much indeed—you and I 
should quarrel.” 

‘*T thought you were rather offend- 
ed with him just now?” said George 
Miller, with some surprise. 

‘* You can be offended with people 
you admire and like, can’t you ?” 

‘*Oh, I found him a very pleasant 
fellow—rather eccentric, you know— 
rather too much given to puzzling you 
about things “ 

‘*He cannot help your not under- 
standing him,” said Miss Violet 
promptly. 

‘* As for that, I don’t suppose he has 
all the wisdom in the world,” said 
George Miller, who was only a young 
man, and quick to imagine rivalry. 
‘“*And you must admit that he isn’t 
very good looking.” 

‘**T hate dolls,” said Miss Violet, ‘I 
like men to be men—not dolls.” 

And now they had come—why this 
easy, delightful travelling was like a 
dream !—to the high ground overlook- 
ing the far stretches of Wimbledon 
Common; and here indeed were two 
immense parallel plains, that of the 
fair blue sky above, and that of the 
black heath below, dotted here and 
there with yellow furze. Far away at 
the edge of the world there lay a ring 
of low-lying wooded country, that 
somehow seemed to suggest the mystic 
neighborhood of the sea. 

‘* What a fine scent the wind brings 
with it,” said Miss Violet, ‘‘ when it 
blows over the gorse ! Why can’t they 
bottle that instead of carnation, and 
peppermint, and such stuffs? Fancy 
getting a breath of country air into a 
London church. Do youlike red haw- 
thorn ¢?” 
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‘* Yes, rather.” 

“‘Tdon’t. It’stoojammy. It looks 
as if it had been dipped red by a con- 
fectioner—I believe in the real white 
natural stuff.” 

‘* But the one is as natural as the 
other,” said he. 

‘*Tam not going to argue,” she re- 
torted, with great condescension ; ‘‘ the 
weather is too fine.” 

With their youthful spirits and a 
joyous day, and a capital pair of horses, 
the time was passing pleasantly 
enough; but at this point their enjoy- 
ment was interrupted by a pitiful acci- 
dent. They had got past the Robin 
Hood gate, and were rolling along the 
valley. A woman was coming in the 
epposite direction with her two child- 
ren—one in her arms and one whom 
she had allowed to lag far behind. 
Now there was a cart laden with tim- 
ber in the way, and as Miller’s coach- 
man drove to the right of the road to 
pass it, it unfortunately happened that 
the child, alittle girl, stumbled at the 
edge of the pathway and almost rolled 
against the carriage. She was not run 
over; but she struck her head against 
the hind wheel; and when Violet 
North, quick as lightning, opened the 
carriage door, jumped down, and 
caught up the child, blood was flowing 
from a slight scalp wound. The girl, 
who had caught up the child long be- 
fore the mother could reach it, and 
who did not know that the wound was 
not very dangerous, was frantic in 
her indignation. 

** You a driver!” she said, with her 
eyes flashing. ‘‘ Why didn't you stop 
your horses? You—you—you’re not 
fit to—oh, my poor child, I think 
we've murdered you !” 

She ran with the child back to the 
public-house there—the mother not 
seeking to relieve her of her burden— 
and got water, and washed the wound, 
and tied it up as well as she could 
with linen they brought her. The 
coachman came in. He was explaining 
to the people that it was not his fault 
at all. 

‘*Hold your peace |” she said. 
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Then she turned to the mother. 

‘“Where do you live? Give me 
your address—I will come and sce 
you——”’ 

She quickly pulled out her purse. 
All this time her face was very pale 
and determined. George Miller inter- 
fered, and said— 

‘“‘Here, my good woman, is a sov- 
ereign for you.” 

‘*She shall have ten sovereigns—she 
shall have twenty sovereigns!” the 
girl said, almost with astamp of her 
foot, and with abundant tears rushing 
into her eyes. ‘‘ Here, mother, is all 
the money I’ve got—I’m surry we can 
do nothing but give you money. But 
I will come and see you—my father 
will come and see you—you go to a 
surgery when you get up to Wands- 
worth, and get a good doctor, and I'll 
pay him—now don’t you forget; I will 
look after you.” 

‘* Thank you kindly, miss,” said the 
poor woman; and the men standing by, 
when the girl went out, said to each 
other, ‘‘ There, now, that’s a real lady, 
that is; that’s none o’ your fine, stuck- 
up gentry as is too proud to step down 
from their carriages; that’s a real lady, 
that is.” 

The carriage was outside, and the 
coachman again on hisbox. She went 
up to him. 

‘*IT beg your pardon,” said she dis- 
tinctly. ‘‘I believe Iwas wrong. I 
don’t think you could have helped it.” 

‘* Well, miss, I don’t think I could,” 
said he. ‘‘ But there’s no great harm 
done—no bones broken. It'll only be 
@ scar.” 

And so they drove on once more; 
but Mr. Miller was not at all pleased at 
the way he had been treated in that 
wayside public house. 

‘*How do you propose to get your 
father to go and see that woman? 
How will you explain your being 
here ?” 

**T don’t mind that,” she said. 

‘*He could dono good. How much 
money did you give her?” 

‘*Three sovereigns and some sil- 
ver,” 
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‘*So she has got over four pounds 
on account of that cut. I don’t think 
she’d mind having the whole of her 
family treated in the same way.” 

‘Tf you had your head laid open,” 
she retorted, ‘*I wonder how much 
your friends would think a proper 
compensation ¢” 

They drove on for some distance in 
silence. 

‘*T think,” said he, ‘‘ we are having 
a fair amount of quarrelling for a sin- 
gle day.” 

‘* But that,” she answered, with a 
charming smile, ‘‘is only to show 
what good friends weare. Of course, 
if we had met each other at a dinner 
party, and then at a ball, and then at 
a dinner party, we should be excess- 
ively polite toeach other. Would you 
rather like that? Shall we try—from 
here to Hampton? Shall I begin? J 
beg your pardon, my dear Mr. Miller, but 
would you have the goodness to tell me what 
o'clock it is?” 

The abrupt change of manner, and 
the air with which she made the in- 
quiry, caused him to burst out laugh- 
ing; and this effectually put both into 
a good humor, which lasted, with 
but few interruptions, the rest of the 
day. 

On through Kingston and over the 
high-arched bridge—on by the wall 
and trees of Bushey Park—past the 
entrance to Hampton Court Palace— 
underneath the shadow of some mighty 
trees—and then round to an open 
green, to the river, and to a big old- 
fashioned inn, its walls all hanging 
with the blossoms of the wisteria. 

‘*Have you courage to have lunch- 
eon in the ordinary coffee-room ? ” said 
he—as if she lacked courage for any- 
thing. 

‘*Certainly,” she said. ‘‘I like to 
see people; and I am not afraid of 
meeting any one I know. Oh, I say, 
if Miss Main could only see me now !” 

When they went into the coffee-room 
they found there only two old maiden 
ladies, having bread and cheese and 
lemonade, a Frenchman and his wife, 
who was much older than himself, and 
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an old gentleman who had fallen 
asleep in his chair. They were there- 
fore fortunate in being able to get a 
table at one of the windows, so that 
they could turn from the dull red car- 
pet and white curtains of the room to 
the great glowing world outside. Vio- 
let was very grave while luncheon was 
being ordered. She expressed her 
preference for this or that with a seri- 
ous frankness. She had the air of a 
young woman on her bridal trip, who 
is above all things determined to ap- 
pear indifferent and at her ease, so as 
to make the waiter believe that she has 
been married from time immemorial. 
‘*Then,” said he, when the waiter 


was gone, ‘‘you will take a little 
champagne, won't you ?” 

‘*No, thank you,” she said. ‘‘I 
like it, you know—especially if it is 


not too sweet—but I am not allowed 
to have anything more than a glass of 
sherry.” 

‘*Who can prevent you now ?” he 
asked. 

‘*My own self-respect,” she said 
with great suavity. ‘*Do you think I 
would take advantage of Miss Main 
behind her back ?” 

Luncheon was put on the table; and 
yet they could not bear to have the 
window shut down. Indeed, there 
was not much wind blowing in; for 
now all the ominous black clouds in 
the south had cleared away; a clear 
blue sky shone over the still and fair 
landscape; the world lay in the peace- 
ful light of a summer forenoon. Vio- 
let was most unmistakably hungry; 
but she gave her luncheon only a di- 
vided attention. She was continually 
turning to the sunlit picture outside, a 
soft and dreamy picture without sound. 
For there was the long blue sweep of 
the river—a pale steel-blue, here and 
there broken by a sharp line of white. 
Out in midstream the wind caught the 
surface, and ruffled it into a darker 
blue; in under the soft green willows 
—which were glowing in the sunshine 
—there were smooth shadows of a 
cool, dark olive. On the one side 
these willows and meadows; on the 
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other the ruddy road and corner by 
the palace wall, with stately elms and 
chestnuts; in the far distance a softly 
wooded landscape all shimmering in 
the light. Could one catch the sound 
of that boat coming round the sweep- 
ing curve—the sunshine sparkling on 
the wet blades of the oars? There 
was a flock of ducks swimming in a 
compact body against the gentle cur- 
rent. Far overhead a rook—grown 
small by the height—was making his 
way homeward through the blue. 

‘*And who are these?” she said, 
looking down on some six or eight 
young men who were crossing the road 
from the inn and making for the green 
banks by the side of the river. They 
were carrying bottles and glasses, and 
most of them had lit pipes or cigars. 

‘*T should think they were the Ger- 
man fellows who were making such a 
noise up stairs.”’ 

‘*T don’t call part singing noise, 
she retorted, ‘I wish they had gone 
on. I knew every song they sung.” 

‘*T have no doubt you would like to 
have gone and helped them,” he said, 
not very graciously. 

‘*T could have done that too,” she 
replied simply. ‘*My singing is not 
said to be lovely by critics—envious 
critics, you know—but I am mad about 
German songs. Now look at that one 
who has lain down on his back, with 
his hat over his face; why doesn’t he 
starta song? He isn’t smoking like 
the others.” 

‘* Perhaps you would like to go and 
ask him?” he suggested rather sav- 
agely. 

‘*T would really,’ 
innocently. 
fond I am of the German choruses. 
Don’t you know ‘ Gaudeamus ?’” 

‘If you would prefer to go and 
make the acquaintance of those gen- 
tlemen “i 

‘*In the same manner I made yours?”’ 
she remarked. 

‘*Do you mean that any one 
He was obviously getting annoyed 
again; and she interposed. 

‘*There is nothing,” she observed, 


” 


’ 


she replied quite 
‘**You don’t know how 
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‘‘of gratitude in the human breast. 
Here have I run the risk of the most 
tremendous disgrace—worse than that, 
I suppose I shall have solitary contine- 
ment and bread and water for three 
months—all to give you the pleasure of 
my society for a few hours; and the 
return is that I am thwarted, crushed, 
argufied at every turn 

‘* You are likely to be crushed,” he 
said. 

‘* Why, I only wanted them to sing 
some more songs to please you. I 
know the songs, every one of them, by 
heart. Why should I oh!” 

She threw down her knife and fork, 
and clasped her hands together in de- 
light. 

‘* Don’t you know what that is ?” 

One of the young fellows, lying 
stretched at full length on the grass, 
had been tapping time with his stick, 
on an empty bottle, to an imaginary 
tune. Then he had taken to whis- 
tling, which he suddenly abandoned in 
order to bawl out, in a strong, care- 
less, deep bass voice: 

“Was kommt dort von der Hdh,’ 
Was kommt dort von der Hoh.’ ”’ 
and then the full chorus burst in upon 
him, not very musically, for some of 
the young men tried to keep their 
pipes in their mouths— 


“Was kommt dort von der ledernen Hoh’, 
Sa, sa! ledernen Hoh’, 
Was kommt dort von der Hoh’ !’ 

‘*Oh, you nice young men !” cried 
Violet North. ‘‘Oh, you nice young 
men ! don’t stop!” 

But they did stop; the foxy chorus 
had less novelty for them than for her; 
and in fact this young fellow had 
bawled out a line or two of it out of 
pure idleness and laziness. Some 
talking ensned, with here and there a 
faintly heard burst of laughter. Sud- 
denly the deep-voiced young man call- 
ed out: 

‘Es zogen drei Bursche wohl fiber den Rhein, 

Bei einer Frau Wirthin da kehrten sie ein,” 
and there was another scramble for 
the chorus— 

** Bei einer Frau Wirthin da kehrten sie ein.” 
Every one knows that Uhland’s story 
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of the three students is among the 
most pathetic of ballads; but what pa- 
thos was there possible to those stal- 
wart young fellows with their lusty 
throats, their tobacco, and beer, and 
wine? And yet the distance softened 
the sound—the beautiful air had its 
own message of sentiment with it—in 
the still sunshine and by the side of 
the cool river, the various voices seem- 
ed harmonious enough. 

“Oh !” said Violet, ‘if they would 
only bestir themselves and sing prop- 
erly! I am sure they belong to some 
choral society. Why don’t they sit 
up and throw their nasty pipes into 
the river?” 

Not they; they lay and laughed, and 
sang snatches of chorus—idie as the 
summer day around them. Of course 
they sang of the Lorelei, though there 
was here no gloomy and impending 
rock for the mystic maiden to sit on in 
the evening light while the soft tones 
of her harp lured the mariner to his 
fate. They sang a jiédel scng, the jé- 
deler having all the air to himself; the 
others merely chanting a rhythmic and 
deep accompaniment, as is the fashion 
of the Swiss workmen when they are 
walking home in the evening. They 
devoted themselves to a couple of 
drinking songs, and then they got back 
to the region of sentiment with the 
Tyrolese lover’s ‘‘ Herzig’s Schatzerl, 
lass dich herzen.” Violet had been 
getting more and more impatient. She 
had finished her luncheon—or rather 
had neglected it for the singing, and 
the sunlight and the green foliage 
without. She had not been a talkative 
companion. 

‘*Can’t we go out now?” she said. 

‘*T suppose you want to get nearer 
to those German fellows ?” said he. 

‘*Yes,” she answered. ‘‘I cannot 
hear them very well at such a distance.” 

‘*Just as you like then,” said he, 
with no great warmth of assent. ‘‘ Of 
course we shall have to come back 
here.” 

She went to get her shawl, and then 
the two of them passed down the 
stairs together. Alas! what was that 
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she heard as she got into the hall ? 
She could only hear the air; but she 
knew the words they were singing— 
“Wohlauf ist getrunken den funkelnden Wein, 
Ade! ihr Gebriider, geschieden muss sein." 
Why ‘‘ Ade !” just as she was coming 
out to see and hear something more of 
them? Indeed, when she went out to 
the front steps, the tall youths had all 
got to their feet, and a waiter was 
bringing back empty glasses and bot- 
tles. 

‘“*They are going, 
some disappointment. 

** Yes,” said he. ‘‘Did you think 
they were going to perform the part of 
Ethiopian serenaders the whole day ?” 

‘* What shall we do now ?” she ask- 
ed: her musicians gone, she was 
ready for anything. 

‘*Let us go in and see the gardens, 
and the fountains, and the fish. Then 
there is the maze, you know.” 

‘*T have heard of that,” she said, 
with some grandeur. ‘That is the 
place that maid-servants like to lose 
themselves in when they go out for 
a holiday. Thank you; we shall do 
without the maze.” 

They went round and into the Pal- 
ace, and behold! before them were 
the German youths, straying about the 
courts, and apparently having contin- 
ual trouble with their double eye- 
glasses. They were in the main stal- 
wart, straight-limbed, good-looking 
young fellows, though they wore very 
light trousers which were too short for 
them, and brilliant neckties which a 
milliner’s girl would have coveted, 
and had had their heads, to all appear- 
ance, shaved on some recent occasion. 
But Miss North seemed to take but 
little interest now in the young men; 
she scarcely noticed them. 

Among the few visitors, however, 
who were walking in the gardens be- 
hind the Palace, there were two 
whom she did particularly notice, and 
that in a very curious and wistful 
fashion. These were an old blind 
man, with long snow white hair, and 
asmall girl, probably his grandchild, 
who was leading him about and chat- 


” 


she said, with 
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tering to him about all the things she 
saw. Violet North and her companion 
were sitting on a seat which was in 
the cool shadow of a black yew tree; 
and from this darkened place they 
could well see the blazing gardens all 
around them and the bright figures 
that walked about in the sunshine. 
Wherever the old man and the child 
went, thither the eyes of Miss North 
followed them. How quiet the place 
was—the only sound that of the plash- 
ing of the fountains—the repose of 
the old world garden seemed to invite 
to thinking. There was a sleepiness 
about those dark yews that flung their 
black shadows on the burning green 
sward. It was a comfort to the eyes 
that those yellow and scarlet flower 
beds, that flamed in the sunlight, 
were remote; here, close at hand, there 
was but the grateful shadow, and the 
dark green under the branches, and 
the slumberous plashing of the waters. 

‘*Do you see that little girl leading 
about the old man? She is describ- 
ing to him everything she sees—the 
gold fishes in the pond, the butterflies 
—everything. Do you know what I 
should do if I were that girl, and if he 
were my father?” 

He looked at her; he had never 
heard her speak in this tone before. 

‘*T should tell him lies!” she said, 
with sudden bitterness. ‘‘I should 
go and tell him lies, and deceive him, 
and take advantage of his blindness. 
And he would believe me; for how 
could he suspect that I would be so 
mean ¢” 

‘*I—I don’t understand you,” said 
he. 

‘* Well,” she said, with a careless 
gesture, ‘‘we have had our holiday; 
never mind.” 

And yet her eyes still followed the 
old man and the child. 

‘*T wonder,” she said presently, 
‘* whether, if you break the confidence 
people have in you, you can ever re- 
store it? Or is it all done for, and 
you can’t go back ¢” 

He looked at her once more: she 
was quietly crying. 
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‘*Violet !”’ said he, ‘‘ what is the 
matter ¢” 

‘‘T am beginning to think what I 
have done—that is all,” she said, try- 
ing to conceal her tears; ‘‘and it is 
never to be undone now. And all for 
what ‘—a drive and a look at some 
flowers; and now I can never look my 
father in the face again, nor the only 
friends I have in the world, nor Miss 
Main, nor anybody.” 

‘*They—they needn’t know,” he 
said hesitatingly. 

‘‘Don’t I know myself?” she said 
sharply. ‘‘Can anything be worse 
than that? And I never was so mean 
as to deceive any one before—and— 
and—oh ! I can’t bear to think of it !” 

‘*You mustn’t think so much of all 
this,” said he soothingly. ‘‘ The fact 
is, you are most fearfully proud, and 
what annoys you wouldn’t disturb 
anybody else. It wasn’t quite fair, I 
admit, to go and deceive those people, 
or rather let them deceive themselves; 
but after all it was only a bit of 
fun ae 

‘* Yes,” she said rapidly. ‘‘It was 
that at the time—it was that all to- 
day—but now that we have had our 
adventure comes the price that has to 
be paid for it. Do you know what I 
would give to have those last few days 
cut out of my life altogether? That 
is the worst ©! it; you can’t forget.” 

**Tt isn’t so serious as all that,” he 
pleaded. 

‘* Not to you,” she answered. 

He certainly perceived that what 
delight was to come of this adventure 
had passed away; all the gay and 
careless audacity had fled from her 
manner; she seemed to be brooding 
over her self-humiliation. It was no 
use arguing with her; she was much 
too sharp in her replies for him. He 
began to think they might as well 
drive back to London. 

She pulled out her watch. 

‘** Could your man get me up to Lon- 
don by half-past five ?” 

‘* Certainly, if we start now.” 

‘** And would you mind leaving me 
anywhere in the neighborhood oi 
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Euston Square? You can go home 
then you know.” 

‘* But how about Miss Main?” said 
he in surprise. 

‘*Never mind her; I wiil arrange 
about that.” 

‘*All right,” said he. ‘* We must 
walk back to the inn at once.” 

It was a sultry afternoon as they 
drove back along the dusty highways 
to the great town they had left in the 
morning. A light brown haze had 
come over the sky; and the sun, that 
had got a coppery tinge, threw a cu- 
riously ruddy light on the highway, 
where the shadows of the trees were 
purple rather than gray. There was 
no wind now; the air seemed to choke 
one; the birds were hushed; every- 
thing promised thunder. 

**You mean to go and see your fa- 
ther, I suppose,” said he. 

‘* Yes,” she said firmly. ‘This, at 
least, I can do—I can go and confess 
to every one whom I have deceived, 
and ask their pardon—every one. 
What they will think of me afterward 
—well, I cannot help that. I should 
have thought of that before undertak- 
ing this ridiculous piece of folly.” 

“*T don’t see why you should bear 
all the blame, and take all the punish- 
ment,” he said. ‘I'll tell you what I 
will do if you like: what if I go up to 
your father’s with you, and tell him 
the whole story? I will if you like.” 

‘* You would?” she said, with her 
face brightening. 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘“‘T like you for that,” she said 
frankly. ‘* But of course I can’t allow 
it. You had nothing to do with it at 
all. It isn’t the mere running off for 
a day that I regret—that was mere 
stupidity—but the horrid cheating— 
it is that I can’t get over sg 

‘*That is merely because you are so 
proud.” 

‘It does not matter how or why it 
is, so long as it is there. Iam what I 
am; and I hate myself—I shall con- 
tinue to hate myself until I have con- 
fessed the whole thing, and left it 
with them to forgive me or not, as 





they please. and if they do, will 
they ever be able to forget? No, no. 
This piece of fun—of ridiculous non- 
sense—has done something that is not 
to be undone; I know that.” 

‘*Come, I say,” he remonstrated; 
‘‘vou are really taking the thing too 
much to heart. Is there no sort of 
condoning a mistake in the world? Is 
everything you do to stick to you for 
ever? I think that would be very 
hard lines.” 

‘*Tell your man to go as fast as he 
can.” That was all the answer she 
made—and yet it was said wistfuliy, 
so that he took no offence. 

In due course of time they got up 
into the hot air of London: the omi- 
nous sky was clearing, but the sultry 
closeness still remained. When they 
reached the neighborhood of Euston 
Square she asked to be set down; and 
then she held out her hand and bade 
him good-by. 

‘* When am I to see you again ¢”’ he 
asked rather timidly. 

‘*Perhaps never,” she answered; 
and then she added with a smile, 
‘* Don’t ask me to make any more ap- 
pointments at present. There has 
been enough mischief out of that.” 

‘*T mean to see you soon,” said he, 
with some firmness; and then he drove 
away. 

She walked up to the door of her 
father’s house, and rang the bell. Her 
heart was beating violently. 

‘Ts Sir Acton at home, George ?” 

‘Yes, miss,” answered the man; 
and then she walked in and through 
the hall. 

She found her father in a room the 
walls of which were almost covered 
with plans and maps, while the table 
was littered with all manner of papers. 
When he looked up it was clear that 
his mind was deeply engaged on some 
project, for he betrayed no surprise at 
finding her standing there. 

‘* Well, Violet, well?” he said ab- 
sently. ‘‘I will see you at dinner. 
Go away now like a good girl.” 

If he was not surprised to find her 
there, he was sufliciently startled by 
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what followed. Before he knew how 
it all happened, he found the girl 
down on her knees beside him, hiding 
her head in his lap, and crying wildly 
and bitterly. What could it all mean ? 
He began to recollect that his daugh- 
ter had not been expected to dinner. 

‘*My girl, my girl, what is all this 
about ¢” said he. 

She told him, with many sobs, the 
whole story—every particular of it, and 
eagerly putting the whole blame on 
herself. To tell the truth, Sir Acton 
was not so very much shocked; but 
then the story told by herself would 
have sounded differently had it reach- 
ed him as a rumor at second hand. 

‘*Thatisallthen?” saidhe. ‘‘ You 
have just come back from that foolish 
excursion? Well, well, you did right 
tocome tome. Just let me see what's 
to be done; but you did right to come 
to me.” 

Perhaps at the moment some notion 
flashed across his mind that he had not 
quite given the girl that measure of 
paternal advice and protection which 
was her due. Nor indeed was it easy 
for him to say offhand what he should 
do now; for his mind was still filled 
with particulars of an Illinois railway, 
and there was scarcely room for the 
case of this runaway schoolgirl. 

‘*Bless my soul now,” said he, ‘* I— 
I don’t know what we had better do.” 

‘*Oh, papa!” she cried, with the 
beautiful dark eyes still wet with tears, 
looking up imploringly to his face, 
“‘take me with you to Canada! I 
asked you on Saturday—and if you had 
said yes then, I should have been so 
happy. I want to go away from Eng- 
land—I hate England—I don’t care 
how long you are away. Papa, won't 
you take me with you to Canada ?” 

He put his hand on her head. Was 
there some look of her mother in those 
earnest, entreating eyes ? 

‘*T will do anything you really wish, 
Violet,” he said hurriedly. ‘* But you 
don’t know what this means. I may 
be away longer than I expect at pres- 
ent—perhaps eighteen months or two 
years.” 
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‘*Oh, papa, that is just what I want 
—to be away for a long, long time, or 
altogether sad 

‘*But the travelling, Violet. We 
should have to be continually travel- 
ling immensely long distances, with 
little time for amusement and sight- 
seeing. And we should occasionally 
get into places where the hotel accom- 
modation would doubtless frighten a 
London-bred young lady.” 

‘*Tt won’t frighten me,” she said; 
and there was a happy light shining 
through her tears; for had he not used 
the word ‘‘ we”? 

He got up and began to walk about 
the room; she stood for a minute or 
two irresolute, and then she went to 
him, and put her head in his bosom, 
so that he put his arms round her. 

**Papa, I will be such a good com- 
panion to you—I will copy all your let- 
ters for you—and I will get up in the 
morning and see that the people have 
your breakfast for you—and I will take 
charge of all your clothes and your 
papers, and everything. And I don’t 
want to go sight-seeing—I would far 
rather see railways, and coal mines, 
and engine houses—and I don’t need 
any outfit, for I can wear the dresses I 
have—and if there is any great ex- 
pense, papa, you might give me £10 a 
year less until you make it up——” 

At this he burst out laughing; but 
it was rather a gasping sort of laugh; 
and there was just a trace of moisture 
in his eyes as he patted her head. 

‘*T think we might scrape together 
the few pounds for your travelling 
without starving you,” said he. 

‘¢Then you will let me go with you ?” 
she cried, raising her head with a great 
delight shining in her face. 

He nodded assent. Then she put 
her arms around his neck and pulled 
down his head, and said, 

‘‘T have something to whisper to 
you, papa. It is that I love you; and 
that there is no other papa like you in 
the whole world.” 

‘* Ah, well,” said he, when she had 
released him, ‘* now that’s settled, what 
do you propose now, Miss Violet ?” 
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‘*Oh,” she said, ‘‘now I have con- 
fessed everything to you, and you have 
been so good to me, I am not so anxious 
about other people; but still 1 have to 
go and beg them to forgive me too— 
and I will go on my knees to them all 
if they wish; and then, papa, I must 
tell Miss Main that I am going to Can- 
ada. When do we go, papa?” 

‘* Will three weeks hence be too soon 
for you?” 

‘*Three days wouldn't.” 

‘“*Then between a fortnight and 
three weeks.” 

She was so overjoyed and grateful 
that she gladly consented to stay to 
dinner—a telegram having been sent 
to Miss Main—and she even conde- 
scended to be civil to Lady North and 
to her rather ugly half-sisters. After 
dinner she was sent over to the school 
in her father’s brougham. 

She made her peace with Miss Main, 
though that lady was sore distressed 
to hear that she was about to leave the 
school and go to Canada. Then she 
went up to her own room. 

She threw open the window; it had 
now begun to rain; and there were 
sweet cool winds about. In the dim 
orange twilight of a solitary candle, 
she got out from her trunk the leaves 
of her MS. novel; and these she delib- 
erately tore to pieces. 

‘* You sham stuff, that is an end of 
you,” she seemed to say; ‘‘ you must 
pack off along with plenty of other 
schoolgirl nonsense. I have done 
with that now; you were good enough 
as the amusement of a schoolgirl; the 
schoolgirl casts you aside when she 
steps into the life of a woman.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ENGLAND, FAREWELL ! 

‘* Wren does she go?” asked James 
Drummond of his sister; he was rather 
moodily staring out of the window. 

‘* To-morrow they go down to South- 
ampton; and I think they sail next 
day. All the school is in a terrible 
way about it; Amy has been having 
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little fits of crying by herself these two 
or three days back. She says thet the 
whole of the girls came and asked Vio- 
let for some little keepsake—and of 
course she would part with her head if 
it was asked of her—and now they 
mean to present her with some book 
or other, with their names written in 
it. Dear, dear me, what will our Amy 
do? I am glad she had sufficient sense 
not to accept Violet’s watch—the no- 
tion of one girl coolly offering another 
a gold watch !” 

‘* We shall miss her too,” said Mr. 
Drummond; he was apparently not 
overjoyed at Miss North’s approach- 
ing departure. 

He turned impatiently from the 
window. 

‘*Do you know,” said he—with a 
look of anger which would 
frightened anybody but his sister, who 
knew his ways—‘‘do you know what 
mischief is likely to be done the girl 
by this two years’ trip? Look at her 
now—a wild, headstrong, audacious 
schoolgirl, just entering the period in 
which her character as a woman will 
be formed. And at this moment, in- 
stead of letting some soft womanly 
hand smooth down the angles of her 
character—instead of submitting her 
to all sorts of gentle influences, which 
would teach her something of the 
grace and sweetness of a woman—they 
carry her off among a mob of railway 
directors, with their harsh mechanical 
ways, and their worship of money, 
and their loud and bragging self-im- 
Why, the girl will come 
if ever she comes 


have 


portance. 
back to England, 
back, worse than ever 

‘*Do you think her so very bad at 
Mrs. Warrener remon- 
‘*T thought you were 


or 





present ¢” 
strated gently. 
very fond of her.’ 

‘*And Iam,” he answered. ‘* And 
there are many points in her character 
that I admire, while there are others 
that can only be tolerated in the hope 
that years will eradicate them. It was 
all very well to be amused by her rude 
frankness, her happy thouglitlessness, 
and that sort of romantic affectation she 
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sometimes played with, while she was 
a schoolgirl; but would you like to 
see all these things in the woman ?” 

‘*She must grow wiser as she grows 
older,” his sister said, fighting a losing 
battle in defence of her friend. 

‘*No doubt; but will she grow gen- 
tler, sweeter, more womanly? Her 
father, I dare say, thinks he is doing 
her a kindness; he is doing her a great 
injury.” 

‘*You don’t like to part with her, 
James,” his sister said with a smile. 

‘*Certainiy I don’t. I had some 
notion of asking her father to let her 
come and stay with us when she left 
school, and she was bound to leave it 
soon. If we could have got her with 
us to the Highlands, and kept her 
there for a couple of months, she 
would have got familiarized with us, 
and stayed on indefinitely. 

Mrs. Warrener was quite as impul- 
sively generous as her brother; but 
she had to do with housekeeping 
books and tradesman’s bills; and she 
ventured to hint that the addition of 
another member to their household 
would affect their expenditure to a 
certain degree. He would not bear of 
that. The frugal manner in which 
they lived surely left them some mar- 
gin for acts of friendliness; and if 
Violet North were to come to live 
with them, she was not the sort of 
girl to expect or appreciate expensive 
living. 

‘* But there is no use talking of it,” 
he said with a sigh. ‘* When she 
comes back, we shall see what sort of 
woman she is.” 

‘*That is part of your regret,” said 
his shrewd sister. ‘You were al- 
ways interested in the girl—watching 
her, questioning her, studying her— 
and now, just as the study was about 
to reach its most interesting point, she 
is seized and carried off. Perhaps it 
will not turn out so badly for her after 
all. I am sure I hope so, for I cannot 
help loving the girl, though she has 
never been a good example to set be- 
fore our little Amy.” 

**T think,” said Drummond sudden- 
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ly, ‘‘ should like to go down to South- 
ampton and see her off. The poorest 
emigrant has friends to go and bid him 
good-by. I doubt whether she will 
have a single creature to shake hands 
with her the day after to-morrow.” 

‘*Won’t Mr. Miller be there?” his 
sister suggested. 

‘*No; when he learned that she had 
promised neither to see him nor to 
write to him before leaving, he very 
fairly said that he would not try to get 
her to do either. And it was very 
straightforward of that young fellow 
to go up to her father and ask his par- 
don. I think we must get him over to 
dinner in a day or two.” 

‘* Yes,” said his sister with a smile, 
‘‘now they have taken Violet away 
from you, you can begin and dissect 
him.” 

‘*There’s less material there,” said 
Drummond indifferently, as he went 
away to get a railway time-table. 

And now the hour came at which 
Violet North had to leave that tall 
house in Camberwell! Grove which had 
been her home for many a day; and 
there was her father’s brougham at the 
door and a cab to take her small store 
of worldly possessions. The girls had 
begged leave to go out into the bit of 
front garden to see her off; she came 
down among them, and there was a 
great deal of handshaking, and kiss- 
ing, and ** Good-by, Violet,” going on, 
It was a trying moment. For these 
last two weeks she had been released 
from all tasks; and had already as- 
sumed the airs of a woman. She had 
been very dignified and gracious with 
her former companions—a little con- 
scious of superiority, and proud of 
Miss Main’s proffered society and coun- 
sel—and inclined at times to beg of 
this or that girl to be a little less un- 
ruly, and a little more mindful of the 
proper demeanor of a young lady. 
Now she was only Violet North again. 
Her attempt at playing the woman 
quite broke down; she was crying bit- 
terly as she got into the carriage, 
where she huddled herself away igno- 
miniously into a corner, and hid her- 
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self from the eyes of her companions, 
who were waving their handkerchiefs 
after her. 

But she was not crying when she 
stood on the white decks of the great 
steamer, and watched the last prepara- 
tions being made for leaving England. 
It was a brilliant and beautiful fore- 
noon, the sun scattering millions of 
diamonds on the slight ripples of the 
water, a fair blue sky overhead. She 
was proud, glad, impatient to be off; 
the new excitement had brought such 
a color to her face and such a bright- 
ness to her eyes, that several of the 
passengers looked at this remarkably 
handsome girl and hoped she was not 
merely a visitor. 

**T must be getting ashore now,’ 
said Mr. Drummond to her; and 
then he added with a friendly smile, 
**Are you sure you have no other 
message than those you have given 
me ?”’ 

‘“*Do you mean for Mr. Miller?” 
she asked, looking down; and then, as 
he did not answer, she continued: 
** Yes, Ihave. Tell him I am obliged 
to him for all the fun and mischief I 
had; but that is all over now. Oh, 
Mr. Drummond, isn’t it fine to be able 
to cut off all that and get away quite 
free? Iam so glad to be going! And 
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when you see me again I shall be quite 
a reformed character.” 

‘*Good-by, Sir Acton. tood by, 
Violet; don’t you forget to write to 
us.” 

Two or three hours afterward all 
that Violet North could see of Eng- 
land was a long low line of blue, with 
here and there an indication of white; 
and now it seemed to her that she did 
not hate her native country at all. 
That is what distance does for us; the 
harsh and bitter features of this or 
that experience are slowly obliterated 
and memory begins to look kindly on 
the past. England was to her no 
longer a place of squalid streets and 
noisy harbors, of smoke, and bustle, 
and din; but the fair old mother coun- 
try, beloved of many poets, the home 
to which the carrier pigeon of the im- 
agination was sure to return from any 
other point of the earth. She had 
been glad to get away from England; 
and already her heart yearned back to 
the old, glad, mischievous life she had 
led, and it did not seem wretched at 
all. The new dignity of woman's es- 
tate did not wholly console her; for 
now she was crying just like any 
schoolgirl, and like a schoolgirl she 
would accept of no comfort in her 
misery. 
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** AND full these truths eternal 
O’er the yearning spirit steal, 
That the real is the ideal 

Ané the ideal is the real.” 


HE was damned with the dower of beauty. 


She 


k Had gold in shower about her brow. 


Her feet ! 
They could nest in this hand. 


Why, her two blessed feet were so small 
When she stood up so tall, 


So gracious, so grand ! she was all to me— 


My present, my past, my eternity. 
I behold her now 


Yet she lives in my dreams. 


On that shoreless white river that flowed like a sea 


At her feet where she sat. 


How her lips push out 


In their brave warm welcome of dimple and pout ! 
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T’ was eons agone. 


By a river that ran 
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Fathomless, echoless, limitless, on, 

And shoreless, and peopled with never a man, 

We met, soul tosoul. . . . No lands; yet I think 
There were willows and lilies that leaned to drink. 
The stars were all sealed and the moons were gone; 
And the wide shining circles that girdled that world, 
They were distant and dim. Then an incense curled 
In vapory folds from that river that ran 

All shoreless, with never the presence of man. 


How sensuous the night ! How soft was the sound 

Of her voice on the night! How warm was her breath 
In that world that had never yet tasted of death 

Or forbidden sweet fruit. . . . In that far profound 
We were camped on the edges of god-land. We 

Were the people of Saturn. The watery fields, 

The wide-winged, dolorous birds of the sea— 

They acknowledged but us. Our battle shields 

Were my naked white palms. Our food it was love, 
Our roof was the frescoes of the stars above. 


How tender she was, and how timid she was ! 

How turned she to me where that wide river ran ! 
With its lillies and willows and watery reeds, 

And heeded as only your true love heeds. . . . 
3ut a black-hooféd beast with the head of a man 
Stole down where she sat at my side, and began 
To puff his cheeks, then to play, then to pause, 
With his double-reed pipe, then to play and to play 
As never played man since the world began, 

And never shall play till the judgment day. 


How he puffed ! how he played! Then adown the dim shore, 
This half-devil man, all hairy and black, 

Did dance with his hoofs in the sand, looking back 

As his song died away. She turned never more 
Unto me after that. She arose and she passed 

Right on from my sight. Then I followed as fast 

As a love could follow. But ever before 

Like a spirit she fled. How vain and how far 

Have I followed my beauty from star to white star ! 

But I here shall abide: I pursue her no more. 


I here shall abide. I shall pipe on a reed. 

I shali sit by this river the cycles through. 

I shall sing wild songs. I shall take no heed 

Of the things forbidden or of bitter-sweet fruit. 

I shall feast with the gods. I shall sing for the few. 
I shall pipe for my love. I shall reach my hand 
And shall pluck fair lilies from the bank by the root. 
1 shall laugh like a satyr. I shall dance on the sand. 
I shall sing sweet songs for my love all day— 

Yea, sing and sing till she comes this way. 





Joaquin MILuer. 










WAR MEMOIRS. 


T often becomes a matter of sur- 
prise to the reader of general his- 

tory, or to the seeker after historical 
truths, particularly if the latter relate 
to the incidents of battles or to the 
conduct of military campaigns, that 
marked and sometimes apparently ir- 
reconcilable discrepancies occur in the 
recorded testimony of those who were 
prominent actors in the same event. 
This not infrequently tends, in the 
opinion of the reader, to cast discredit 
upon what otherwise would be regarded 
as both valuable and accurate historical 
data. If in the descriptions of a cam- 
paign or battle, more particularly the 
latter, it should be found that the state- 
ments of leading participants on one 
side or the other agreed closely, if not 
entirely, as to details and results, this in 
itself, judged by the ordinary rules of 
evidence, would be regarded as strongly 
indicative of the truth and accuracy of 
the descriptions referred to. If these 
descriptions of battles and campaigns, 
written years subsequent to the date 
of the official reports prepared at or 
soon after the occurrence of the events 
recorded, were found upon comparison 
to coincide with the official docu- 
ments, this too would justly be ac- 
cepted as confirming their truthful- 
ness. The reverse of this, however, 
does not always hold good. It does 
not follow, because the statements 
of two or several participants in the 
same battle or engagement are promi- 
nently dissimilar, apparently contradic- 
tory perhaps, that it is to be inferred 
that one or all are incorrect. Neither 
does it follow, because an account 
of a battle or campaign, written years 
after, fails to accord in statements of de- 
tails with the official reports prepared 
by the same writer or by different 
ones at or soon after the date of the 
occurrences described, that necessarily 
the one or the other must be untrue, 
or that a mere failure to find confirma- 








tion by comparison with official re- 
ports is conclusive evidence of lack 
of credibility on the part of conflicting 
papers. 

What are official reports of battles ? 
They are usually brief methodical 
statements describing the operations of 
a particular military organization. The 
officer who submits the report bases 
it generally upon the reports of his 
subordinates, to which is added such 
knowledge of facts as he may have ac- 
quired, although instances are on record 
where, during the war of rebellion, 
the general commanding an army pre- 
pared and forwarded to the Govern- 
ment his report of a great battle with- 
out waiting to avail himself of the in- 
formation contained in the reports of 
his principal subordinates. In many 
if not the greater number of instances, 
otticial reports, while intended to be 
accurate and truthful, are but the 
hasty, unstudied grouping together of 
such prominent facts and circumstances 
of a battle as may up to that particu- 
lar date have fallen under the person- 
al observation or been brought to the 
notice of the officer whose duty it may 
be to record them. That they are cor- 
rect in the main cannot be disputed ; 
and if they only described a particular 
incident occurring at a particular time 
and place, it would be possible to 
readily collect all the information 
having a special bearing upon the sub- 
ject. But the incidents of a battle are 
so numerous and changing, and occur 
over so great an extent of country, 
often concealed by forests or by ine- 
qualities of the surface of the ground, 
that the entire field may be regarded 
as an immense series of animated ka- 
leidoscopes, the number of which is 
only limited by the number of ob- 
servers, no two of the latter obtaining 
exactly the same view, and no individ- 
ual probably obtaining the same view 
twice. 
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It may not be difficult perhaps for 
the reader who has in times past been 
familiar with the scenes of war to re- 
call groups of officers assembled at the 
mess table or about the camp fire, soon 
after some great battle has been 
fought in which they bore a common 
part, discussing the prominent inci- 
dents or perhups the movements of 
particular bodies of troops with which 
they individually were associated dur- 
ing the battle; and how frequently it 
has been true that the description of 
the struggle as witnessed by one officer 
has failed to harmonize with that of 
a brother officer, the opportunities for 
observation perhaps being nearly the 
same in both cases. How often did it 


occur—almost as often as battles them- 
selves—that commanding officers of 
rival organizations in the same army, 


from captains of companies to gener- 
ais commanding corps, have made as- 
sertions and entered claims in their of- 
ficial reports which if true on the 
part of one could not be true on the 
part of the other. And these contra- 
dictory assertions and claims have 
been so hotly insisted upon by not only 
the officers making them, but their re- 
spective subordinates and followers, 
that bitter jealousies and ill feeling 
have been engendered, sometimes to 
such a degree as to imperil the com- 
mon cause in which all were earnestly 
engaged. Again, examine the official 
reports of generals commanding at the 
time opposing armies, referring to 
some great battle in which the losses 
in men and material have been heavy 
upon one or the other side; compare 
the number of prisoners and cannon 
claimed to have been captured by the 
one with the numbers acknowledged 
to have been lost by the other, and it 
will rarely be found that the two 
agree. On the contrary, official re- 
ports relating to the same battle have 
been found to contain more discrep- 
ancies than did the ordinary newspaper 
accounts of the same. Yet neither party 
asserted or claimed aught but what was 
believed to be in strict accord with both 
truth and justice; neither sought to 
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deprive the other of laurels fairly won. 
The difficulty simply arose in these 
cases from the fact that each party 
formed their opinions by judging from 
a standpoint different from that of their 
rivals, and both perhaps arrived at con- 
clusions without being in possession of 
all the important facts bearing upon 
the points in dispute. Hence the as- 
sertion that official reports of military 
operations, particularly of battles 
fought upon a large scale, are not al- 
ways strictly accurate and reliable. It 
should not occasion unfriendly criti- 
cism, therefore, if by the acquisition of 
later information, by conferring with 
other parties, and by accepting evi- 
dence as to details and occurrences 
which years alone are sometimes ne- 
cessary to bring to light, the author of 
a mnilitary report is led to correct or 
modify former statements, even if con- 
tained in the official record. Besides, 
official reports are often more to be 
condemned for what they omit than 
for what they contain. Once a state- 
ment obtains its place, no matter how, 
in an official report, years of honest ef- 
fort to correct the errors it contains 
often seem unavailing. The attempt to 
replace error by truth is met by the re- 
mark, ‘* You cannot disturb the official 
record.” This perhaps is as it should 
be; it might become impracticable to 
preserve the purity and full value of 
official records if they were to be 
regarded as subject to erasures and in- 
terlineations. But it is nevertheless 
true that a judicious relaxation of this 
rule would assist, as well as render 
more valuable, the labor of the jistori- 
an, even if to accomplish this desirable 
result it became necessary, as it surely 
would, to occasionally puncture the 
accepted reputations of some individ- 
uals. 

The value and importance, to a cor- 
rect history of the war of the rebellion, 
of placing on record the matured 
opinions and statements of men who 
were either prominent actors in or 
close observers of the great struggle 
will be illustrated by the publication 
of General Sherman's ‘* Memoirs.” 
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Whether the memoirs contain errors or 
not, it is impossible to deny their value, 
as the deliberate and carefully consid- 
ered contribution of one of the fore- 
most leaders of the Union armies; one 
whose acknowledged abilities in han- 
dling equally well either tongue, pen, 
or sword, added to the opportunities 
of his position and surroundings dur- 
ing the war, give interest and weight 
to his utterances regarding the con- 
duct and results of the war; and in ad- 
dition to this, as has already been seen, 
the publication of these memoirs has, 
whether intended or not, forced into 
print a host of the author's brother 
officers and colaborers during the war, 
each of whom has seized his pen and 
rushed to the defence either of him- 
self or of some friend whose record he 
deems to have been assailed or misrep- 
resented. Whether the charge of mis- 
representation is established or not— 
and time will tell—the truth, not of re- 
cords, but of history, so far as covered 
by the memoirs, is destined to be 
brought out; and in this manner the 
work of the future historian or com- 
piler will be made comparatively easy, 
and he will be enabled to ‘‘ render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” It 
would be fortunate if some similar 
cause or motive would induce the 
prominent survivors of the war who 
were engaged in the great battles and 
campaigns of Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, to place on record their 
present knowledge pertaining to events 
of the war with which they were con- 
nected, modified and enlarged, as this 
knowledge must in many instances be, 
by the acquisition of more correct in- 
formation and an interchange of facts 
and opinions which the lapse of more 
than ten years since the termination of 
the war has rendered available. Such 
memoirs of actors in the war, prepared 
in the present or future, will have the 
advantage over the official reports 
drawn up at the time by the direction 
of a superior authority, in the com- 
plete freedom and independence which 
permits each person so disposed to 
write and place upon record his free 
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and unembarrassed expressions, wheth- 
er of fact or opinion. During the ac- 
tive conduct of the war, the obliga- 
tions imposed by discipline and the 
ordinary rules of military service, as 
well as a close regard for personal and 
official interests, rarely permitted a 
subordinate commander, whether of a 
corps, division, brigade, or regiment, 
to include in his official reports state- 
ments—no matter how true—reflecting 
in the slightest degree upon the official 
plans emanating from or executed in 
whole or in part by his superior or 
commanding general. Then the rule 
Wwas—a very necessary and proper one 
too—that the duty of the subordinate 
was not to question the wisdom of 
any plan or order committed to him 
for execution, but to simply execute 
it without counsel or query. Hence it 


frequently happened that the abilities 
and energies of an officer and his com- 
mand were exercised to their fullest 
extent to carry out a plan of battle or 
campaign believed by him to be utter- 
ly defective and ruinous. 


Theirs not to make reply; 
Theirs not to reason why; 
Theirs but to do and die. 

Then, when oflicial reports became 
the order of the day, they were usual- 
ly so framed as to touch lightly if at 
all upon the blunders committed and 
disasters suffered, and to make the 
most of successes gained, whether 
these were the result of accident or 
design. From the very nature of the 
military rule which governs and di- 
rects the movements and operations of 
an army in time of war, it is essential- 
ly requisite to success that the will of 
the general in command shall be su- 
preme, whether or not he possesses the 
confidence of his subordinates. To 
enforce obedience to his authority no 
penalty should be deemed too severe, 
particularly in a country like this, 
where scheming ambitious men, lack- 
ing ability as well as patriotism, but 
believing that they combine within 
themselves the military qualifications 
enabling them to determine in a better 
manner than can the officers placed 














over them plans of campaign, find it 
easy at times to not only create dissen- 
sion and lack of confidence in the 
ranks of portions of the army, but to 
repeat these murmurs and grumblings 
to the executive of the nation. Such 
practices, if allowed to proceed, would 
render abortive the efforts of the 
ablest commander. Fortunately but 
few instances of conduct of this char- 
acter developed themselves during our 
war, the most notable as well as noto- 
rious, perhaps, being that in which a 
general in command of our most pow- 
erful army at that time, when on the 
eve of attacking the enemy, found 
himself embarrassed and_ restrained 
from striking a blow through the in- 
fluence of two of his subordinate com- 
manders, who, without understanding 
fully the proposed plan of action, had 
hastened from their commands to the 
capital of the nation, and there made 
such representations to the President 
as induced the latter to direct a sus- 
pension of the contemplated move- 
ment of the army. Less summary 
measures might and probably would 
have sufticed to prevent a repetition 
of such grave acts of insubordination 
against the authority of the general 
commanding the army; yet if, upon 
the return to their commands of the 
two malcontents referred to, the com- 
manding general had arraigned them 
before a court-martial, and caused 
them to be shot for conspiring against 
his authority, he would have done 
much toward eradicating from the 
army at that time a disposition 
upon the part of many of its higher 
officers to sit in judgment not only 
upon the acts and orders of their com- 
mander, but to engage in petty in- 
trigues with a view to forcing the 
Government to make changes in the 
command of the army. This feeling 
ef complete subordination to the au- 
thority of the general commanding 
the Army of the Potomac was never 
fully restored from the date of the oc- 
currence referred to until General 
Grant established his headquarters 
with that army, and personally directed 
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its movements until the close of the 
war. 

It was my fortune—I may term 
it my good fortune—to have been 
associated with the Army of the Po- 
tomac under its various commanders, 
from the date of its organization to 
that of its disbandment. From Bull 
Run to Appomattox I participated in all 
the battles except that of Fredericks- 
burg, and in most of the important 
minor engagements and skirmishes. 
Until the commencement of the skir- 
mishes preliminary to and immediately 
preceding the battle of Gettysburg, 
my service was principally that of a 
staff officer, during which period I 
served on the staffs of Generals Kear- 
ny, (Baldy) Smith, Sumner, McClellan, 
and Pleasonton, in the order named. 
While on staff duty I usually accom- 
panied the reconnaissances and expe- 
ditions conducted by the cavalry, and 
to this in a great measure was due my 
subsequent promotion to the grade of 
a general officer, and my assignment 
to a cavalry command. Either as staff 
officer, or while exercising command 
of troops, I participated in almost 
every important battle and skirmish in 
which the cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac or Shenandoah valley were 
engaged. It is from my recollection of 
the checkered career of the Army of 
the Potomac, its successes and _ its 
disasters, its hopes and its disappoint- 
ments, all culminating in a grand tri- 
umph, and from my experience in the 
closing campaigns in the Shenandoah 
valley, when Sheridan sent Early 
‘*whirling up the valley,” that I pro- 
pose to gather and note down in suc- 
ceeding chapters not what may be dig- 
nified by the name of history, nor will 
I even borrow the phrase very proper- 
ly employed in his introduction by a 
distinguished leader of the Confeder- 
ate armies, and call it my contribu- 
tion for the use of the future histori- 


ans. I know that much of it will 


bear about the same relation to history 
that camp stories do to official reports, 
except that unlike many camp stories I 
shall endeavor to record what I saw pos- 
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sessing interest, and to make every 
statement, when given asa fact, strictly 
accord with the truth as known to-day, 
whether supported by the official re- 
cord or not. While the prominent 
campaigns and battles and the men 
who were prominent actors therein will 
receive at least more than a passing no- 
tice, considerable if not the greater 
space will be devoted to minor inci- 
dents, with which, perhaps, the public 
are less familiar than with the history 
of the grand armies of the Union, 
but descriptions of which may prove 
interesting. Having communicated 
the intention of my work to Gen- 
eral Sherman, I received from him 
a letter so full of encouragement that 
I have deemed it not inappropriate to 
reproduce it here—first having ob- 
tained his consent thereto: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, } 
St, Louis, Mo., December 14, 1875. { 
Gen. G. A. Custer, Hotel Brunswick, New York. 

Dear CusTER: I have just received your two 
letters of the 12th, and assure you that I thor- 
oughly approve your purpose of preparing sketch- 
es of your recollections of the war. Those already 
published ‘‘of the Plains” are by far the best I 
have ever seen, and every member of my family 
has read the volume with intense interest. Some- 
how these personal recollections or observa- 
tions have a life-like freshness that more sober 
standard history does not possess, and in time 
they will be of infinite use when our Napier col- 
lects all the facts and breathes into them the life 
of the actors, as various as could be developed by 
millions of men aroused to vehement passion. 
Therefore I approve your purpose, and will read 
your articles with great interest. 

I also thank you for the copy of General Lee’s 
letter of July 27, 1868, as it confirms me in the 
conviction that the advance of my army from Sa- 
vannah north was a direct attack on Richmond 
which he or no one could ignore without certain 
defeat. 

I have received such hard knocks about my 
**Memoirs,”’ that I should suppose you would be 
warned; but though mine contain much that 
may be unwise, still they will also help, I hope, in 
the grand compilation when done. 

Truly your friend, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


Although somewhat in advance of 
its place in these articles if arranged 
chronologically, the letter of General 
Lee to which the foregoing letter of 
General Sherman refers is so impor- 
tant and contains such indisputable evi- 
dence in regard to the closing events 
of the war, that it is but proper that it 
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should be given to the reader in close 
connection with the letter of General 
Sherman. 

As a member of the Army of the 
Potomac, I, in common with most if 
not all of my comrades of that army, 
would have been glad if by fair rea- 
soning, based upon the actual facts as 
they occurred, the entire credit of first 
forcing Lee from his intrenchments 
about Richmond and Petersburg, 
and afterward so harassing and en- 
compassing him as to bring about his 
surrender at Appomattox, could have 
been given undivided and unquestioned 
to the Army of the Potomac. It would 
be a just but partial reward for the 
loyal devoticn, the obstinate courage, 
and unswerving patriotism which ever 
characterized that army in accomplish- 
ing finally in triumph the double duty 
imposed upon it, that of assaulting and 
destroying the flower of the Confeder- 
ate armies, and constantly interposing 
itself as a bulwark of safety to protect 
the capital and archives of the na- 
tion. It did all this, and it must be 
evident to all, whether participants 
in or observers of the final campaign 
which resulted in Lee’s surrender, that 
the destruction or capture of Lee and 
his entire army were events entirely 
within the control and accomplish- 
ment of the Army of the Potomac and 
its commander, independent of the op- 
erations ordered or conducted 
where upon the theatre of war. Yet the 
fact remains that while we of the 
Army of the Potomac, ever proud of 
the record of that army, will guard 
with jealous care the history of its 
fame, we are forced, whether reluc- 
tantly or not, to share with those 
gallant men who marched from At- 
lanta to the sea the honors achieved 
in bringing about the fall of Rich- 
mond and the surrender of Lee and his 
army. 

The letter of General Lee to which 
yeneral Sherman alludes was written 
to a friend from Warm Springs, Va., 
and dated July 27,1868. The following 
is an extract containing that portion 
bearing upon the points referred to: 


else- 
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As regards the movements of General Sherman, 
it was easy to see that unless they were interrupt- 
ed I should be compelled to abandon the defence 
of Richmond ; and with a view of arresting his 
progress I so weakened my force by sending rein- 
forcements to South and North Carolina, that I 
had not sufficient men to man the lines. Had they 
not been broken, I should have abandoned them 
as soon as General Sherman reached the Roanoke. 

(Signed) R. E. Lee. 


As illustrating the correctness with 
which General Grant penetrated the 
designs and probable movements of 
his adversary, it will be remembered 
that a conference took place at City 
Point, March 27, between President 
Lincoln, Generals Grant and Sherman, 
at which the latter fixed April 10 as 
the earliest date on which he could be 
ready to effect a junction with Meade’s 
forces, General Grant did not feel at 


all confident that he couid hold Lee at 
Richmond and Petersburg so long, and 
in referring to this fact afterward he 
used the following language, clearly 
showing that he was as confident of 
what Lee intended to do as if the lat- 
ter had conveyed to him his plans in 


full, as mentioned in the foregoing let- 
ter: ‘‘I spent days of anxiety lest 
each morning should bring the report 
that the enemy had retreated the night 
before. I was firmly convinced,” he 
said, ‘‘that Sherman’s crossing the 
Roanoke would be the signal for Lee 
to leave.” 

That the movements of Sherman’s 
army, particularly after the capture of 
Savannah, exercised an important and 
material influence in bringing about 
the dispersion and ultimate surrender 
of Lee’s army does not admit of doubt. 
At the same time it is equally palpa- 
ble that General Grant, while confi- 
dent of the ability of the Army of the 
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Potomac, then acting under his im- 
mediate eye, to crush Lee when the 
proper time should arrive to strike the 
final and decisive blow, admitted into 
his calculations the effect which Sher- 
man’s advance on the back of Lee 
would produce in forcing the latter to 
leave his intrenchments, and seek 
either a new defensive position or a 
junction with the forces of Johnston. 
In regard to the latter General Grant 
said: *‘ With Johnston and him (Lee) 
combined, a long, tedious, and expen- 
sive campaign, consuming most of the 
summer, might become necessary. By 
moving out I would put the army in 
better condition for pursuit, and would 
at least, by the destruction of the Dan- 
ville road, retard the concentration of 
the two armies of Lee and Johnston, 
and cause the enemy to abandon much 
material that he might otherwise save. 
I therefore determined not to delay 
the movement ordered.” 

From the foregoing expressions of 
Generals Grant and Lee it will be seen 
that in the mind of each the crossing 
of the Roanoke river by General Sher- 
man’s army was to be the signal for 
the abandonment by the Confederate 
army of its defensive lines about Rich- 
mond and Petersburg. 

While we who united our fortunes 
with those of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and followed its flag through 
trials to triumph, may feel a little 
loath to share with others the laurels 
won in the closing days about Rich- 
mond, we must gracefully acknowledge 
the helping hand which was extended 
to us by our brothers who under the 
lead of Sherman marched from At- 
lanta to the sea. 

G. A. CusTER. 
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ONTARINI FLEMING, we are 
told in the novel of that name, 
was once called upon, in company with 
other persons variously brilliant and 
interesting, to write something charac- 
teristic in some record or on some tab- 
let—I do not quite remember what. 
Every member of the party wrote a 
sentence, which it would be needless 
to say was either profoundly wise or 
mysteriously witty, or both. Conta- 
rini Fleming wrote ‘‘ Time.” That was 
all. That was, I suppose, enough. It 
was enough at least to show that the 
hero was a person of deep imaginings 
and perhaps even inscrutable thought. 
Heaven only knows—I am sure Con- 
tarini Fleming did not know—all the 
vague and awful meanings which are 
supposed to be suggested in that one 
word ‘‘Time.” If you, the reader, do 
not understand—as I freely acknowl- 
edge that I do not understand—how 
the superiority of Contarini Fleming’s 
genius was made manifest by this con- 
cise and stern inscription, that only 
shows that you are not equal to the 
comprehension of all the wonders that 
Contarini Fleming could suggest by a 
single word to loftier minds. To you 
it may seem—as I admit it does to me 
—that Contarini’s monosyllable was 
one of the cheapest devices possible, 
one of the easiest tricks for puzzling 
the reader and making him believe 
that a vast depth of meaning was con- 
tained in what really meant nothing. 
It may be that our readers will think 
the illustration significant of a good 
deal of the peculiar kind of success 
won in after life by the author of 
‘**Contarini Fleming.” 

Time! Well, if Contarini Fleming 
wrote ‘‘Time,” it would seem as if 
Time had now written himself down at 
last in very plain characters on the 
face of Contarini’s literary parent. 
There is no mistake about it—Vivian 
Grey has grown old. I question 

21 





whether I ever saw an older face than 
that of Mr. Disraeli seems to be in 
certain lights. We have older men— 
far older men—in our public life here, 
where a man of fifty is still only a po- 
litical stripling. Mr. Disraeli is set 
down in the ‘*‘ Parliamentary Compan- 
ion” as scarcely yet quite seventy. I 
believe some ill-natured person has 
lately taken pains to prove that he is a 
year older. Still, evenif that were so, 
seventy-one years would place him in 
the second rank, according to seniority, 
of our statesmen. But Disracli has 
not yet accepted the decrees of fate. 
Tie has not yet put off the appearance 
and the ways of youth. He dresses 
like a young man; he tries to walk like 
a young man; at a distance, and when 
he is erect and not in motion, he still 
looks almost like a sort of young man. 
But the face, with its fallen cheeks and 
lips, its deep, shaky wrinkles, its aw- 
ful hollows, its frequent convulsive 
movements, the thin wisps of hair 
striving to keep their color and to cov- 
er the bald places, the yellow, muddy, 
ghastly hue spreading from forehead 
to chin, the eyes that are occasionally 
aroused under the impulse of great ex- 
citement to an unnatural glitter—all 
this seems to suggest one of the most 
fearful forms in which vindictive old 
age punishes and humbles those who 
have shown themselves too obstinate 
in resisting her approach. Sometimes 
I cannot look at the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain without being reminded 
of Mrs. Skewton in ‘‘Dombey and 
Son.” Sometimes, indeed, a more pic- 
turesque and heroic idea suggests it- 
self, and Mr. Disraeli looks like a 
broken-down, plucked, tattered old 
eagle, whose fights and foes have left 
him almost nothing of his early self 
but eyes, and claws, and beak. But 
always the face of late years suggests 
that like Campbell’s ‘‘ Outalissi” it is 
‘*deathlike oid.” It is curious to ob- 
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serve the little pause which Mr. Dis- 
raeli makes at the bar of the House— 
or at least the place where the bar 
ought to be—before he ventures on the 
task of walking up the floor to his seat 
on his ministerial bench, Evidently 
he still loves to show an appearance of 
jaunty and youthful vigor as he passes 
up the floor under every eye. So he 
stops for a moment at the bar and 
steadies himself, as you sometimes see 
a& man who has drunk too much en- 
deavor to steady himself before cross- 
ing a street. He surveys the distance, 
makes perhaps a little false start or 
two, and then goes atit. The attempt 
is usually very successful; a little too 
well done perhaps for reality. He ac- 
complishes the journey in one stroke, 
if I may use such an expression, with- 
-out stopping or taking breath or fal- 
tering, but with a sort of determina- 
tion and self-mastery which show how 
much it costs to be young and jaunty 
still. Disraeli is believed to imitate 
Lord Palmerston. But Palmerston at 
eighty had no more idea of collecting 
his strength, of pulling himsctf to- 
gether for a jaunty walk up the House, 
than a man of forty would have. He 
bowled along without thinking of it. 
I fear our statesmen are growing de- 
generate. Mr. Gladstone retires at 
sixty-six; and Mr. Disraeli has to af- 
fect to be still young at seventy. I 
heard Lord Lyndhurst make a very ef- 
fective speech in the House of Lords 
when he was ninety years old; and 
Earl Russell is still busy in writing 
books and pamphlets upon all manner 
of subjects, whether he knows any- 
thing about them or not, and corre- 
sponding with the representatives of 
foreign revolutions, whether he under- 
stands what they want or not; and he 
is, I think, eighty-four years old; and 
he made the acquaintance in Florence 
of the Countess of Albany, the widow 
of Charles Edward, the young Cheva- 
lier! Just turn that over in your 
mind. The House of Lords was ad- 
dressed more than once last session by 
a nobleman who had in his day talked 
with the widow of Bonnie Prince 
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Charley ! There, if you like, is a states- 
map who might fairly be allowed to 
pause and gather strength before at- 
tempting a rapid walk up the floor of 
a Parliamentary hall. 

Yes; Vivian Grey has grown old ! 
Nothing makes the painful fact so 
clear as his evident resolve to be still 
young. He makes up with awful care. 
I have heard many disputes as to 
whether the long, thin locks of dark 
hair which still are arranged gracefully 
over his head and brow are the work 
of nature or of art. Nobody knows 
for certain. I presume the Prime Min- 
ister wears stays, but people say he did 
that in his bright youth. When dur 
ing the closing hours of a long debate 
he throws his head back on the arm of 
the bench behind him, his face seems 
as worn, wasted, yellow, and unutter- 
ably old as that of the Wandering Jew 
might be supposed to be about this 
time. The member for Stoke, the po- 
lite Dr. Kenealy, in the journal of 
which he is understood to be the edi- 


tor, spoke of the Prime Minister's 


‘* ghoul-like face.” This was in the 
genuine Kenealy style, and after the 
face in question had looked with cold 
contempt on the member for Stoke. 
But it is beyond doubt that Mr. Dis- 
raeli is not growing into a lovely old 
age. He was very handsome once upon 
a time. When a young man he went 
in for personal beauty, and even when 
very elderly he retained the striking 
and picturesque appearance which was 
sure to attract all eyes, But old age 
has come on him at last, in a malign 
spirit, and is making him pay heavy 
penalty for the past. His voice indeed 
remains. It is still powerful and mas- 
culine. It can still, when exerted, 
easily fill the House with a volume of 
sound. It never had the exquisite 
tones, the marvellous ease and strength, 
the elasticity, if I may use such a word, 
of Gladstone’s voice, which could be 
expanded without an effort to fill the 
largest hall, and compressed into the 
compass of a conversational tone suit- 
ed fora committee room. Nor had it 
ever that clear, musical vibration 
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which gave indescribable effect to pa- 
thos or sarcasm in the voice of Bright 
when Bright was at his best. Com- 
pared with voices like these, Disraeli’s 
is commonplace. It was always pow- 
erful, and it is powerful still; but it 
had no fine modulations, no delicate 
tones. Therefore Mr. Disraeli always 
had to help out his meaning by vocal 
tricks, by,sudden pauses, by odd ges- 
ture, and by grimace. All this he can 
do now as well as ever he did. Age 
has not taken him, as Othello did his 
turbaned Turk, by the throat. 

As a speaker I do not think Disraeli 
has in any wise fallen off. Last ses- 
sion a stranger might have heard him 
to just as much advantage as ever. 
All the old characteristics were there; 
the audacity, the reckless humor, the 
foamy, turgid rhetoric, the queer un- 
English forms of expression, the sud- 
den and skilful use of epithet, the ir- 
resistibly amusing personalities, and 
the frequent descent into what really 
must be called, although one is speak- 
ing of the Prime Minister of England, 
mere buffoonery. Indeed, last session 
he was positively more amusing than 
ever in some of his flights. As the 
readers of ‘‘ The Galaxy” are probably 
aware, the first part of every evening’s 
business in the House of Commons is 
devoted to putting questions to min- 
isters and receiving answers. The 
House enjoys nothing so much as to 
hear the Prime Minister answer some 
question which is intended to be em- 
barrassing, and is put by an opponent 
or by an uncertain friend. All the 
members crowd in to hear one of these 
answers as if some scene in a comedy 
were about to be played. In fact it 
always is a piece of comedy. It is as 
certain that Disraeli will say some- 
thing amusing as it is that he will 
speak. But the manner in which it is 
said is often far more droll than the 
words, Often the thing is the merest 
trick; often it sinks to the level of 
mere harlequinade. A favorite device 
of Disraeli’s for the last session or two 
is almost in the nature of a practical 
joke, and perhaps hardly belongs to a 
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much higher school of humor than that 
which invented for our forefathers the 
sudden withdrawal of the chair when 
some unconscious person was about to 
sit down. For example, a member of 
the opposition, lect us suppose, thinks 
fit to ask the Prime Minister whether 
her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to submit quietly to Russia’s annexa- 
tion of Turkey. Why men put such 
questions I cannot guezs, for every- 
body knows beforehand exactly how 
Mr. Disraeli will answer them. The 
moment the Prime Minister rises the 
House begins to laugh. Then there 
are cries of ‘‘ Order, order,” and every- 
body settles down to enjoy the fun. 
Mr. Disraeli begins in a tone of grave 
and almost majestic remonstrance. 
It is not usual, he solemnly says, to 
call on the government to declare 
what policy they will adopt in the 
event of a momentous crisis arising, 
which has not yet arisen and may 
never arise. Such a course would be 
fraught with the gravest inconveni- 
ence; and he cannot but think that 
the honorable member opposite would 
have consulted better the interests of 
the public and the traditions of the 
House if he had refrained from putting 
such a question at such a time. Of 
course the member who put the ques- 
tion, if he be not an old stager, and 
accustomed to be the butt of this sort 
of thing, is now wishing that the floor 
would open and admit of his hiding 
himself beneath it.  ‘‘Still,” the 
Prime Minister goes on to say—and his 
voice grows even more melancholy in 
its tone of remonstrance and rebuke— 
‘*there are occasions when even the 
most indiscreet question can hardly be 
left unanswered without subjecting 
the public mind to the risk of a mis 
conception.” Considering, therefore, 
the momentous nature of the subject, 
and the natural anxiety of the coun- 
try, he, the Prime Minister, will depart 
for once from Parliamentary usage so 
far as to say that if—‘‘ That If” (and 
his voice swells in importance and vol- 
ume as he repeats the words) ‘‘any 
such event should occur as that to 
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which the honorable gentleman cppo- 
site has alluded, the Government will 
at once and without hesitation give 
it all the consideration which the cir- 
cumstances may seem to demand !” 
The House screams and roars with 
laughter. That is the whole joke. 
The man who put the question is led 
on to the last moment to believe that 
Mr. Disraeli is going to say something, 
and Mr. Disraeli says nothing. ‘‘Sold 
again!” the honorable member may 
say—if he really is sold. Certainly 
the House is in no wise taken in. 
Every one knows perfectly well what 
is coming. The thing was done sev- 
eral times last session. Yet everybody 
laughs all the same. It is not a very 
brilliant style of humor, you will see, 
nor exactly dignified on the part of a 
Prime Minister. But it is a great suc- 
cess here, and the more familiar peopie 
grow with it the better they seem to 
like it. I confess that as a mere spec- 


tator from the outer world I am com- 
pelled to laugh at each repetition of 


this simple pleasantry. I can criticise 
it very composedly now, aud think it 
rather absurd and very undignified ; 
but if Mr. Disracli does it again—I 
mean when he does it again—and I am 
present, I shall be compelled to laugh 
anew. For a pompous way of herald- 
ing a broad joke I know no comic ac- 
tor like our Prime Minister. 

This sort of thing is not, perhaps, the 
art by which one would like to see his 
ideal statesman attain popularity. But 
it counts for a great deal in making 
Mr. Disraeli popular. The House of 
Commons likes above all things to be 
amused. It is not, I am compelled 
to say, an august assembly. If ever an 
invader should take possession of Lon- 
don, I do not think he will be awed in 
the slightest degree by the sight of 
our lawmakers seated in dignificd 
composure, as the Gauls are said to 
have been awed when they came upon 
the Senators in the Forum of Rome— 
according to the legend which Dr. 
Merivale declares to have ‘‘all the 
appearance of a poetical rhapsody.” 
Even a poetical rhapsody would hard- 
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ly get up such a story about our House 
of Commons. Of its six hundred and 
fifty members, perhaps some sixty-five 
really take an intelligent interest in 
politics, and are elected to Parliament 
for that reason. Let us see why men 
look for seats in the House of Com- 
mons. First of all there are the heirs- 
apparent of titles—like the Marquis of 
Hartington and the Marqujs of Lorne. 
These men go into the House because 
it is the right sort of thing to do; be- 
cause their fathers and grandfathers, 
and so forth, always sat in the House 
of Commons before their time came to 
go up to the House of Lords, Then 
there are all the younger sons of great 
families who get into the House of 
Commons because it affords some 
chance of a career, or an appointment, 
or at least provides them with occupa- 
tion. Then there are the county 
squires who go in because it is part of 
the family dignity to represent the 
county. Next let us put the wealthy 
merchants and manufacturers who 
spend any amount of money for a 
Parliamentary seat because it gratifies 
their ambition, pleases their wives, 
and opens aristocratic drawing-rooms 
to their daughters. We must not, of 
course, omit the representatives of ‘* in- 
terests”"—the railway interest, the 
steamship interest, the financiering 
interest, the bubble-company interest, 
and all the rest of it. Nor surely 
ought we to leave out the clever and 
ambitious lawyers who try for Parlia- 
ment as a means of promotion at the bar. 
Now of all these various classes hardly 
any individual feels or pretends to a 
genuine interest in politics. You will 
see, therefore, that we cut down the 
true politicians of the House of Com- 
mons to a somewhat small proportion. 
The great majority of members are 
only anxious to be amused, and they 
feel grateful to the man who can al- 
ways be counted on to relieve the mo- 
notony of the business by making them 
laugh. Therefore Mr. Disraeli is popu- 
lar in spite of all his blunders and de- 
fects. Mr. Gladstone did not often 
make people laugh. He was far too 
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earnest and too impetuous; he had 
convictions, or I should perhaps 
rather say that his convictions had 
him, for they always carried him 
whither they would. Mr. Disraeli 
follows Lord Palmerston in endeavor- 
ing to rule the House of Commons by 
amusing it—making it laugh; and 
while implicitly and unscrupulously 
following its tendencies and humors, 
seeming always to lead it. A judi- 
cious manager of the House of Com- 
mons has a task the opposite of that 
which is proverbially assigned to a 
judicious wife. The wife, while really 
leading her husband, must seem to be 
led. The minister, while led by the 
House of Commons, must seem to lead 
it. In this respect, however, Mr. Dis- 
raeli has lately been falling far behind 
Lord Palmerston. The latter always 
kept up the appearance of ascendency ; 
Mr. Disraeli, last session, showed a 
limpness and lack of purpose which 
were apparent to every eye, and were 
absolutely pitiable. Indeed, even in 
his jests he is rather an imperfect imi- 
tation of Lord Palmerston. He imi- 
tates him as Margate imitates Brigh- 
ton. I do not know whether the com- 
parison will be intelligible out of 
England. He imitates him, let us say, 
as an overdressed parvenu imitates the 
bearing of an aristocratic swell. Where 
Lord Palmerston was what Dickens 
called the ‘‘comic old gentleman,” 
Disraeli is often the buffoon. Still the 
House of Commons has not gained in 
refinement since Palmerston’s time, 
and Disraeli is therefore popular. I 
must say, too, that he has in general 
that easy courtesy and toleration of 
differing opinions which it would, per- 
haps, not be just to set down to an ab- 
sence of very strong personal convic- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone overwhelmed his 
opponents with rhetoric, argument, 
and sincerity, and made them hate 
him. Mr. Disraeli examines their opin- 
ions as if they seemed to him just as 
good, abstractedly, as any other opin- 
ions, only suggesting that at the pres- 
ent moment perhaps they would hard- 
ly suit for practical legislation; and 
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lis opponents go away defeated, but 
not actually out of conceit with them- 
selves, Then Mr. Disraeli has another 
great advantage over his rival, if Mr. 
Gladstone is any longer entitled to 
that name. Mr. Disraeli always when 
occasion requires parades his religion 
and his Protestant devotion in his pub- 
lic speeches, but he never troubles peo- 
ple with such subjects in private. This 
is exactly what a great proportion of 
our honest Englishmen like. They 
think their statesmen ought to keep 
making profession of faith and piety 
every now and then in public, but they 
do not want any of that sort of thing 
in private. Mr. Gladstone always 
made the fatal mistake of believing 
that what men professed to be earnest 
about in public they must be earnest 
about also in private, and so he took 
his religious convictions to the dinner- 
table with him and became a bore. 

I do not know how the idea ever got 
abroad that Mr. Disraeli always main- 
tains an imperturbable, and, as the 
favorite phrase is, sphinx-like compo- 
sure under all circumstances. If I 
were to judge merely by the evidence 
of my own eyes and ears, and not to 
prefer the testimony of conventional 
public opinion and tradition, I should 
say that the Prime Minister of England 
is rather an excitable and impulsive 
sort of person, who often speaks be- 
fore he has given himself a moment’s 
time to think, and who has an incura- 
ble habit of breaking in upon the 
speech of any opponent with loud in- 
terruptions and comments that no one 
can avoid hearing. This habit, it 
seems to me, grows on Mr. Disracli 
more and more ashe gets old. I read 
indeed, in every London correspon- 
dent’s description of him, that through 
whatever excitement of debate he sits 
wrapped up in a motionless and im- 
penetrable composure; no gesture, 
word, or look giving any hint as to 
the thoughts that are passing in his 
mind. But if Iam not writing about 
a wrong person altogether, and have 
not for these dozen or fifteen years 
been mistaking some utterly different 
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man for Mr. Disraeli, my idea of the 
demeanor of the latter is curiously at 
variance with the traditional belief. 
My impression is that while an oppo- 
nent is speaking Mr. Disraeli usually 
leans his head on the back of the bench 
behind him, and delivers himself of a 
running commentary, for the benefit of 
the colleagues who sit near him, on the 
arguments, the bearing, the career, 
the personal character, and even some- 
times the personal appearance of the 
speaker. Sometimes, according to my 
impression, the Prime Minister’s col- 
leagues are hardly able to keep their 
countenances at the piquant appropri- 
ateness of their chief’s satirical com- 
ments. Sometimes these comments are 
made in so loud a tone that they are 
audible throughout all the neighbor- 
ing benches. Occasionally the orator 
who ‘‘has the floor” hears the inter- 
ruption, and endeavors to reply to it, 
and then a lively little dialogue 
springs up between him and the Prime 
Minister. I must say that in alterca- 
tions of this kind I have seen the lat- 
ter lose his temper not unfrequently, 
and demean himself with anything but 
that stony and sphinx-like composure 
which is in the popular mind his es- 
pecial attribute. Moreover, it is certain 
that we never had a Prime Minister who 
made more frequent mistakes out of 
sheer impulsiveness and lack of consid- 
eration than Mr. Disraeli has lately 
done. Perhaps as he grows in years he 
is losing more and more his power of 
self-control. It seems to be generally 
understood that he is losing his power 
to control others. People say that he 
is not master in his own cabinet. He 
has little strength of purpose. Some 
of his colleagues are self-willed and 
clever; the great majority are self- 
willed and stupid; a few are stupid 
and devoid of any will or character 
whatever. Disraeli could not choose 
his men to start with. The necessities 
of his political condition compelled 
him to give office to some dull and in- 
capable men. The country party 
were his strength, and the country 
party is not rich in talent. Mr. Dis- 
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raeli shrugs his shoulders and puts up 
with his blockheads as well as he can, 
and when they make too great a mess 
and muddle of things he publicly re- 
pudiates their doings and has the 
work done over again in some other 
way. But he cannot supply brains 
where there is only beef. I should 
have thought Mr. Ward Hunt, Disra- 
eli’s First Lord of the Admiralty, was 
the stupidest man now alive if it were 
not for the existence of Sir Charles 
Adderley, Mr. Disraeli’s President of 
the Board of Trade. By far the ablest 
man in the Cabinet after Disracli him- 
self is the Marquis of Salisbury, a ve- 
hement, consistent, bold, and brilliant 
Tory—a perverse, chivalrous, bitter- 
tongued man. Every one knows that 
Disraeli hates and dreads Lord Salis- 
bury, and that Lord Salisbury despises 
Disraeli. Lord Salisbury does what 
he likes; he is too strorg a man to be 
ordered about by such a chief as Dis- 
racli. Then the Foreign Minister, 
Lord Derby, is a slow, cautious, solid 
man, who detests eccentricity and en- 
terprise in politics, and will not do 
any of the dashing things ir foreign 
affairs which might call off attention 
from home blunders; and he also is 
too big a man to be commanded by 
his chief. His hereditary rank and 
his personal influence make it impossi- 
ble for his leader to do more than as- 
sent to his policy. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, whom you remember in New 
York as one of the British Commis- 
sioners during the Alabama business, 
has proved a great saccess as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and is very pop- 
ular in Parliament and the country. 
But Sir Stafford Northcote’s depart- 
ment does not bring him much into 
connection with party politics, and he 
is really only a mild sort of Liberal; 
and in finance he is an old pupil of 
Gladstone’s, Therefore the Tory par- 
ty do not gain much strength by his 
presence. Unfortunately for Mr. Dis- 
raeli, the men most constantly and 
prominently before the country have 
been the blundering and stupid men, 
Ward Hunt aad Adderley. These 
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ministers have already succeeded in 
winning for the whole Government a 
character for blunder and stupidity. 
They must, I should think, be got rid 
of somehow, or they will render Mr. 
Disraeli’s place intolerable. At pres- 
ent, however, Mr. Disraeli has an ut- 
terly unmanageable and irreconcilable 
set of colleagues. They never agree, 
and nobody seems to know what any 
other is doing; and their chief has no 
control overthem, Mr. Disraeli never 
had either talent or taste for the work 
of administration. I believe that he 
sometimes frankly acknowledges and 
bemoans his inferiority in that respect 
to Mr. Gladstone, who had a perfect 
genius for shaping measures on all 
manner of subjects and making him- 
self master of their details. That 
dry sort of work is not at all in 
Vivian Grey’s line. When he was 
young he never had occasion to trouble 
his head with it. He had to conduct 
a brilliant partisan warfare, all made 
up of ambuscades, and surprises, and 
raids, and rattling skirmishes. Let us 
suppose that some daring, crafty, clev- 
er guerrilla leader, who had rendered 
unspeakable service to his cause by his 
unwearying skill and exhaustless re- 
sources in harassing and intercepting 
the enemy, were as a reward for his 
services, and when his old age had 
come on suddenly, placed at the head 
of a rather disorganized war depart- 
ment, and told that his country ex- 
pected him to bring its discipline, its 
recruiting system, its commissariat, 
and its finances into order. We can 
imagine with what a puzzled, dis- 
heartened, and uncomfortable air he 
would turn from one to another of the 
weary rows of figures; with what re- 
luctant and wandering eyes he would 
endeavor to compare the unending and 
irreconcilable masses of departmental 
reports; how helpless he would find 
himself between the conflicting assur- 
ances and recommendations of the 
various subordinates; and what a look, 
half languor and half disgust, would 
settle down upon his face as he gazed 
over the hideous chaos which he was 





invited to bring into form and efficien- 
cy! How he would look back upon 
the bold, bright days of irrepressible 
adventure, when every enterprise made 
up, so to speak, its own accounts, and 
there were no details of administra- 
tion, and to-day’s business was done 
with to-day, and the field of every op- 
eration could be surveyed in a glance ! 
I think Disraeli is at present some- 
what in the position of this outworn 
and awkwardly bestowed old warrior. 
He never ought to have been at the 
head of an administration. He ought 
to have remained always a critic of the 
mistakes of governments, without be- 
ing called upon to show by practical 
proof whether he could do any better 
himself. It may be only a fancy, but 
I think it is not the mere coming of 
old age that gives his face of late its 
terribly haggard and weary look. He 
seems to be filled with a contempt for 
everything, even his own perform- 
ances. The very boisterousness of 
some of his jokes and his perorations 
has something unnatural, factitious, 
artificial about it. 

Mr. Disraeli is of course entitled to 
be considered one of the most success- 
ful men living. He isfor the second 
time Prime Minister of England. The 
uttermost ambition of that restless, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous heart 
must, one would think, have been 
gratified. I wonder what it will all 
sum up to in history ? What will re- 
main? The record of one or two pop- 
ular and useful measures passed under 
absolute compulsion by a minister 
whose whole public career had been a 
protest and a struggle against them ? 
Who gave household suffrage to Eng- 
land? Technically of course Mr. Dis- 
raeli. In history—equally of course 
—the credit will go to Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright. Will Mr. Disraeli be 
remembered as an orator—an orator, 
with these bursts of meaningless bom- 
bast, these tawdry mosaic ornaments, 
these purple patches, these empty 
pretences at thought and political phil- 
osophy? The powerful and stinging 
invective is not likely to be remember- 
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ed when people have ceased to recollect 
anything about the subject and the 
object. Mr. Disraeli’s invective and his 
sarcasm were always strictly personal. 
Some of the best and bitterest things 
he has ever said depend almost entire- 
ly for their effect upon a familiar 
knowledge of the antecedents, the re- 
cent doings, the character, and even the 
appearance and deportment of the per- 
son against whom they were directed. 
There are hits of Disracli’s which make 
me laugh still when I think of them, 
though they were delivered years ago. 
But how could I explain to a New York 
reader all the circumstances, condi- 
tions, peculiarities that gave them point 
and flavor ? And ifI could explain them 
all, would not the preliminaries spoil 
the jest? How then are these good 
things to be preserved for posterity ? I 
doubt whether the next generation will 
find any salt or aromain them. They 
served their purpose indeed; and per- 
haps Mr. Disraeli’s career has served 
his purpose. Perhaps then he is con- 
tent. But beyond the gratification 
of personal ambition he has achieved 
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nothing but the reputation of a splen- 
did partisan leader, who at one time 
amused the country by writing novels 
and at another time amused himself 
by playing at administration. In truth 
I think he never was in earnest except 
as a partisan leader. The older he 
grows the more he exaggerates the 
mannerisms and affectations of his best 
days. As ‘‘ Lothair” is to ‘‘ Conings- 
by,” so is Mr. Disraeli, the Prime Min- 
ister—Vivian Grey grown old—to the 
Disraeli who reorganized the Tory op- 
position, and delayed for fifteen years 
the extension of the suffrage. For 
his own sake I should hope history will 
not take him too seriously, nor ex- 
amine his experiments in statesman- 
ship and oratory as if he really believed 
himself to be a statesman and an orator. 
That would be like testing ‘‘ Tan- 
cred” by a comparison with ‘* Don 
Quixote.” Fairly estimated, his career 
will have the fame of a brilliant tour 
de force. To try it by any other stan- 
dard would probably only rob it of all 
renown and write it down failure. 
Justin McCarruy. 
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HE air is affluent of hidden sweet 
Attuned to love divine for which still wait 

The yearning years of human love’s estate: 
Outborne, a zephyr, now, with balms replete, 
It bathes an aching brow or weary feet; 

And now, a perfume unadulterate, 

As fragrance overfloating heaven’s gate, 
Gladdens the spirit that it stirs to meet. 


A little thing will waken this delight, 
And thrill the present with prophetic tone; 
Why, just a low ‘‘God bless you” breathed last night, 
By lips pledged loyally to truth alone, 
Touched—through the virtue that such words invite— 
My very soul, and made the grace mine own ! 
Mary B. Dope, 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 


FTE remark of Jesus to the Phari- 

sees and Herodians, recorded by 
Matthew, chap. xxii. 21, is deemed 
the best succinct expression of these 
two powers to be found in Christiani- 
ty, or elsewhere, and is always quoted 
by the Vatican Pontiff whenever the 
claims of the Church and the State 
stand in conflict. The words are: 
‘*Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s; and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” There can be no mis- 
take about the two types of power be- 
ing well chosen for the expression of 
the two cardinal ideas. In a right 
state of things duties to God and du- 
ties to Cesar do not conflict, and in 
the largest sense the latter stand in- 
cluded in the former. 

It is a wonderful and delightful phe- 
nomenon that back of the greatest er- 
rors can be scen the real form of truth, 
which grows more and more visible as 
che verbal and actual expression be- 
comes more perfect. Is it not pro- 
foundly true that the spiritual power, 
granting that such power is fully form- 
ed and matured (the thing which facts 
innumerable contradict), is in its very 
nature superior to secular powers, and 
should therefore universally rule the 
world, as the soul, which is the spirit- 
ual power of man, should by right 
command the body and all the exter- 
nal affairs of man? It seems axioma- 
tic that all things should be under the 
rule of knowledge and of the moral 
law. The civil power, or the State in 
its more exalted form, embodies large- 
ly the elements which constitute the 
spiritual power of the world, but is call- 
ed secular or Cesar, because it is cloth- 
ed with temporal authority, which coer- 
cively restrains and punishes; because 
it has a basis of physical force; be- 
cause it is responsible for the external 
order of the world; and because its 
administrations refer to the authorita- 
tive protection of all in the sphere of 
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their natural rights. The necessity of 
the State, in the first place, is believed 
to have originated in the need of a 
general protection of life and property 
against violent parties who defied all 
law but that of physical might; and 
among the nations of antiquity none 
stood so comprehensively conspicuous 
in the true genius of civil law and or- 
der as the Romans. Cvwsar, as a rep- 
resentative name, stands forth for all 
time as a fit type of the idea of civil 
power. 

In the government of nature faith 
recognizes the supremacy of the spirit- 
ual power over matter; the same in 
man so far as his life is elevated and 
loyal. The same adjustment must 
hold good in the polity of the world, 
and it is some satisfaction to be able 
to look through and beyond the high 
pretensions of papal Rome to see the 
magnificent truth which is half hidden, 
half stated, and more than half dis- 
torted by its collossally centralized or- 
ganization called the Church. In the 
ages of the future it may be seen that 
there was a providential purpose for 
keeping up through the centuries this 
claim of spiritual supremacy over all 
other powers; of keeping the high 
pretensions massively and uncompro- 
misingly organized; for the time may 
come when science, spirituality, and 
goodness shall so have flooded the 
world that it will obey the spiritual 
leadership as naturally as the body 
obeys the soul. 

But the mistakes of the Roman 
Catholic Church hitherto in these mat- 
ters seem to be these: 1. In assuming 
that the spiritual forces of humanity 
were perfectly developed in every es- 
sential form ages since, and that addi- 
tions thereto from the accumulations 
of future ages are neither to be desired 
nor expected. 2. That the already 
perfected spiritual powers of the planet 
became vested in Simon Peter, as the 
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prince of the apostles, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, and that in the Roman 
Catholic Church these powers are or- 
ganized in their perfection, and con- 
tinued so that nothing can be added to 
or taken from them. 3. In assuming 
the terrible error, and in acting on it 
through so many centuries, that spir- 
itual power can ever be coercive through 
physical punishments without destruc- 
tion to itself. Coercion breaks up its 
natural sphere of action, and proves 
that the power claiming to be spiritual 
is a sad mixture of baser elements, 
with whatever there may be of spirit- 
uality in the alloy. These three as- 
sumptions are visible in the history of 
the Church, and never stood out more 
boldly than to-day. It would almost 


seem that the genius of Providence had 
determined of old that the essential 
elements of the pagan world should 
not perish, but under other names 
have a long lease of life, and so pre- 
served them in a judicious mixture 
with modifying elements of a Semitic 


character, such as came to Rome at 
first in the form of the Christian reli- 
gion, from its starting point in Pales- 
tine. The event seemed as natural 
and as necessary as the junction of riv- 
ers. Therefore we will not complain 
of the process by which this great 
bond of unity for mankind was crea- 
ted ; nor would I, on any consideration, 
speak unkindly of the great body of 
Catholics; for its many millions have 
no voice in the choice of its officers 
nor in the formation of its doctrines. 
The officers elect the officers evermore, 
and the people as laity are subjects 
only. 

The original Christianity beautifully 
said, ‘‘God is a spirit,” ‘‘God is 
love,” God is ‘‘our Father who art in 
heaven.” He governs the world so 
naturally, so orderly, so invisibly that 
not a few have doubted His existence. 
Did He ever smite with physical force 
even an atheist for his doubts or deni- 
als? Taking Christ as the type of the 
highest spiritual power, the Sermon on 
the Mount seems in beautiful conso- 
nance with this claim; so likewise the 
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parables and works of mercy. But 
once imagine him to have sent out 
deputations to forcibly arrest all such 
as doubted or denied different parts of 
his holy discoursings; then imagine 
these deputations as extorting confes- 
sions by physical torture on the per- 
sons of the arrested ones; imagine Pe- 
ter, acting by his authority, as putting 
red-hot irons on the flesh of some, An- 
drew as leading another over red coals 
of fire, Bartholomew as pitching an 
unbeliever into a den of devouring 
wild beasts for the criminality of his 
perverse gainsayings, while James is 
burning a Pharisee at the stake. After 
these acts what sort of an idea would 
there be left of the spiritual quality of 
the actors? The noble conception 
now formed of Him who said, ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world” would 
be instantly sunk in just indignation. 

What, then, must we say of an ec- 
clesiastical organizaticn, numbering 
200,000,000, which has never retracted 
hosts of similar actions, and yet claims 
to have organized, for all ages and in 
perfection, the full complement of 
spiritual forces possible to this planet ? 
It is as though the immense territories 
of Africa should claim al/ the culture 
of the civilized world; as though the 
past should scorn the present and the 
future, making the savage state supe- 
rior to civilization. 

The right position to take, and to 
firmly hold through coming sunshine 
and storm, is that the ages are gradu- 
ally educing the spiritual power that 
shall happily and wisely govern the 
world; that the spiritual nature of hu- 
manity has not and never has had that 
general supremacy of force which im- 
plies a development up to the line of 
its possibilities; that the process of 
education which prepared the world 
for its Christ and other moral lead- 
ers is still going on, and slowly aug- 
menting the conquests over the animal 
and the material sides of life; that the 
great distance now observable between 
the original Christianity and the aver- 
age moral traits of mankind, even 
those of the Church, implies the incom- 
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pleteness and inadequacy of any organ- 
ized institution of spiritual forces to 
take into its hands the authoritative 
governance of society; that the full 
growth and perfection of the spiritual 
power, and its fit organization, is a 
triumph of the future, far on; and that 
when it comes it will, without coer- 
cion, be entitled to the same large 
leadership and control of human af- 
fairs that the Romanist now claims for 
his Holy See. In brief, this gigantic 
array of forms and claim of regal pri- 
macy are the ‘‘types and shadows” 
of more real things to come in the fu- 
ture, very much as in the system of 
Judaism lay the archetypal suggestions 
of the more real and truly Catholic 
system of Christianity. 

I believe in modern civilization and 
in the keeping of the proper external 
order of the world. I believe in the 
entire supremacy of the civil power, 
though that power may do sometimes 
many unjust and foolish acts. The 
first pages of human history open upon 
the reign and supremacy of theologic 
ideas and symbolism of gods. In all 
the old nations the gods were deemed 
the first rulers, which more strictly 
stated means that the priesthoods ruled 
ages before secular governments were 
organized ; and further pages disclose 
the fact that after the secular forms of 
rule came into use the priesthoods 
were still the controlling influence be- 
hind the thrones, when ‘‘ throne and 
altar” stood united. So Egypt, India, 
Iran testify. However useful these 
representatives of religion were, none 
can deny that the spirit of caste, the 
love of power and privilege, the se- 
crecy and reserve of their highest ideas 
from popular diffusion, entered deeply 
into the animus of the priestly orders. 
The animus of the priesthoods would 
have been horrified by the idea of well 
educated masses, and efforts to secure 
that end were regarded as crimes 
against the will of the gods they rep- 
resented. 

Well, has the purely theologic ani- 
mus ever changed? I think not es- 
sentially. The animus that brings or- 
ders and parties into existence goes 
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with them, controlling their career to 
the end. Bends and deviations may 
be made in these careers, as in the 
Mississippi river while going toward 
the gulf, but history teaches that par- 
ties and orders live and perish on the 
line of the animus in which they were 
born. The Roman Catholic Church is 
controlled wholly by its sacerdotal or- 
ders, which conserve the old theolo- 
gic animus of antiquity, and which in- 
stinctively dread a thoroughly edu- 
cated populace for the reason that such 
a populace cannot be long handled by 
priestly policies. The millions of Ro- 
man Catholics among us would soon 
learn to prefer the civil power as the 
custodian of popular education; but 
they can put forward no opinion, nor 
indeed form one independently, if it 
bears in any way on the interests of 
the Church as interpreted by its offi- 
cials. The priestly orders would be 
untrue to not only their own antece- 
dents ever since the Roman see was 
formed, but to the antecedents of the 
earliest priesthoods the world ever saw, 
to popularize education for the good 
of all, and to commit its interests to 
the keeping of the civil power, which 
includes in its formation the aggrega- 
tion of parents who, from the law of 
nature, should be influential in forming 
educational measures. Napoleon L., 
on getting power, took the education 
of the people out of priestly keeping 
and handed it over to the civil author- 
ity—one of those acts of political jus- 
tice which only a great man could have 
done. That the institutions of the 
United States have already proven 
that education, on the civil basis, is 
far more effective on the moral side of 
human nature than is the education of 
the people in those countries where 
the ecclesiastical basis is maintained, 
cannot be denied by those who have 
the data for just conclusions on the 
subject. The appalling fact that more 
than seven-tenths of the grosser crimes 
committed, especially in the Atlantic 
States and in the large cities of the 
republic, are by persons who have had 
the advantages of the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem in foreign lands, speaks volumes, 
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The animus of the creat ecclesiasti- 
cisms through all time aims at special 
prerogative and concentration of pow- 
er, whiie the natural animus of society 
as a whole partakes of the expansion 
of the sociul interests, and stands op- 
p»sed to that of the ambitious priest- 
hoods. Czsar has an enlarged terri- 
tory, but is God invaded? Only an 
institution protests. 

But there is somcthing unique and 
interesting in the idea of a great insti- 
tution, calling itself the spiritual pow- 
er, saying to the governments from 
time to time, ‘‘ Do not cross your lim- 
its. I am superior to you by divine 
right. Do not presume to command 
me; but when I command obey as 
though God Himself had directly 
spoken to you. Cesar is my servant, 
not my master, nor equal. It is for 
me to define both his limits and my 
own. He can neither define his own 
jurisdiction nor mine. I am the high- 
est power on earth; can, of right, ab- 
solve subjects from their allegiance to 


kings, and thus neutralize thrones and 


depose political sovereigns. I am the 
apostolical empire and the chief of all 
States and empires.” 

I say unique, because, as Archbishop 
Manning freely admits, the Roman 
Catholic Church is the only church 
now on this globe which does “ not 
submit, or obey, or hold its peace 
when the civil governors of the world 
command’*—the only institution 
which speaks to kings as an equal and 
superior, unrolling a history of consec- 
utive antecedents reaching back more 
than a thousand years. In the future 
history will wonder over the towering 
figure which stood so long in the by- 
gone times, and the philosophy of his- 
tory will not fail to recognize it asa 
prophecy and rude preparation for a 
genuine spiritual power which shall 
lead and command; a power which 
shall supersede the present claimant 
only as the ‘‘ much fruit” follows the 
‘corn of wheat,” which must “fall 
into the ground and die.” Approxima- 


* “The Present Crisis of the Holy See,” by E. 
H. Manning, D. D. London, 1351; p. 75. Jobn 
xii 24. 
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tions to man were reached in the high- 
est mammalia below bim; so the insti- 
tutions of preceding periods are neces- 
sary approximations to the ultimatum 
intended by the future. 

Never until the close of the (cu- 
menical Council of 1870 could it be 
said that the Roman Catholic Church 
stood before the world fully and per- 
fectly defined in all points essential to 
her system of faith. When the infalli- 
bility was declared in the Vatican Ba- 
silica, July, 1870, nothing remained es- 
sential to her logical completeness, and 
the looker on might justly have said, 
‘“*It is finished.” Rome then became 
fully attired in the armor of self-con- 
sistency. She now shows herself with- 
out concealment in her terribly radi- 
cal conservatism. Like a man of 
war at sea she is ready for the 
conflict before her, which is most es- 
sentially a war with progress and 
modern civilization. Those long-con- 
tinued flashes of lightning and terri- 
bly reverberating thunders in the 
storm that so ciouded Italian skies 
that the Pope could not, without the 
aid of artificial light, see to read the 
dogma of his own infallibility in the 
Church of St. Peter’s, may prove to be 
the prophetic tokens of what the world 
is yet to experience before the Church 
and State shall move along in non- 
conflictive spheres. But the combat- 
ants fully understand each other. 
The State knows its own responsibili- 
ties, and in matters of authority must 
admit of no superior. In justice to all 
it must and will believe in its own su- 
premacy, and require, in self-defence, 
at least in Europe, the solemn abjura- 
tion of all allegiance to any and every 
foreign potentate, including the infal- 
lible sovereign, in so far as that alle- 
giance contains political elements, and 
on this paramount question the civil 
tribunals of each nation must be the 
supreme judge. The State, at this 
late day, cannot forget that it is re- 
sponsible for the external order of the 
world, and must act under this con- 
sciousness henceforth. 

So long asthe Church maintains thet 
in all conflicts between itself and the 
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civil power it is damnable error to 
adhere to the superiority of the State; 
so long as the unity of civil govern- 
ment continues to be the strength 
thereof; so long as the double alle- 
giance of the subject is required, the 
higher being given to Rome, the lower 
and lesser to his own country; so long 
the State will have reasons for seeing 
that its own power is jeopardized, and 
all statesmen in every country must 
be forced to agree with the Emperor 
of China, who in the seventeenth cen- 
tury kindly but decisively excluded 
all the Jesuits and monks from his 
empire, on the ground that the politi- 
cal character of the religion they were 
establishing would by its joreign alle- 
giance endanger the political unity of 
his empire. The States cannot will- 
ingly commit suicide by the acceptance 
of dualism, by the encouragement of a 
divided allegiance, which is so divided 
as to leave the State the far smaller 


share. 
But the Church is praiseworthily 
bold in declaring her policy and doc- 


trines to the whole world; in saying 
that she does not believe in, nor in- 
tend to tolerate, where she may have 
the. power, what we term the freedom 
of the press, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of conscience. She boldly 
admits that she intends to deny, 
wherever her authority is sufficient, to 
the adherents of other communions 
the right to exercise their own wor- 
ship in countries calied Catholic ;* 
that they merit the ‘‘ anathema ” who 
affirm that Protestantism is but an- 
other form of the true Christian reli- 
gion; and that ‘‘ Roman Pontiff can and 
ought to reconcile himself to and agree 
with progress, liberalism, and civiliza- 
tion as lately introduced.”’t 

The Church would, in the nineteenth 
century, reinstate the medieval civili- 
zation; and that under more strictly 
centralized and sharply defined eccle- 
siastical prerogatives than the mediz- 
val ages possessed. Guizot saw most 
accurately the abiding animus of this 
institution when he said that the 

* Syllabus Errorum, prop. 77. 

+ Idem, prop. 80; Syllabus Erroram, prop. 18. 
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Church for fifteen hundred years back 
had, notwithstanding the ameliorative 
influences temporarily exerted over the 
asperities and extremes of contending 
parties, always marshalled itself along- 
side of despotism whenever such crises 
came as demanded for society the es- 
tablishment of permanent institutions. 
It would belie the lessons of history to 
affirm that this animus can change. 

Since the sending forth into Chris- 
tendom of the ‘‘Papal Syllabus of 
Errors,” in 1864, since the passage 
and proclamation of ‘*The Dogmatic 
Decrees of the Vatican Council con- 
cerning the Catholic Faith,” in 1870, 
the whole civilized world has been 
duly warned of the line of policy the 
Church intends to pursue through the 
present and probably through coming 
centuries. On the battle-fields of sci- 
ence and reason the Church knows 
that she has already been beaten. On 
the battle-fields of martial forces she 
indulges the hope of victory in the old 
world. In the God of Force her trust 
is fixed. 

Her late announcements fully justi- 
fied Gladstone in saying that ‘‘ Rome 
has substituted for the proud boast of 
semper cadem a policy of violence and 
change of faith”; that ‘she has re- 
furbished and paraded anew every tool 
she was fondly thought to have dis- 
used ”; ‘*that no one can now become 
her convert without renouncing his 
moral and mental freedom, and pla- 
cing his civil loyalty at the mercy of 
another”; and last of all, that ‘* Rome 
has equally repudiated modern thought 
and ancient history.” 

We cannot but compliment the nat- 
ural simplicity and dignity of lan- 
guage in which the Church of Rome 
has set forth its claims and doc- 
trines in these last years. In the Latin 
tongue, which serves the Catholicity of 
science and of religion equally well, 
she has made her last statements; 
translations into all the languages 
throughout the vast extent of the 
‘* Apostolical empire” in both worlds 
have, years since, been made and read 
by all men. She believes that in the 
past she was instrumental in making 
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‘*the kingdoms of this world the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ ’—that is, so far as they were 
capable of being that—and some able 
thinkers have admitted that the idea 
entertained by the early Christians of 
a future reign of ‘‘power and great 
gicry,” in which the secular powers 
should tremble, has been logically car- 
ried out by the Latin Christianity. The 
nations certainly have felt the ‘‘ rod of 
iron” through this instrumentality. 

But the question comes home with 
more force to-day than ever, ‘‘ What 
is the spiritual power? What arc its 
elements ?”” What we call the mate- 
rial forces we think we understand. 
We talk of steam, electricity, heat, 
light, molecular motion, and gravita- 
tion as being such forces. No one 
ranks wood, iron, stone, pearl, silver, 
and gold under any other classification 
that that of material things. So far 
all is clear. But most persons enter a 
nebulous region when they ask for the 


elements of spiritual power as distin- 
guished from that which works on the 


material plane. Instantly somebody 
points to a church, taking it for grant- 
ed that all the genuine spiritual forces 
of society have been invested in an 
ecclesiastical institution. But to the 
thinker it is always manifest that the 
Church is only one of the many forms 
through which the spiritual power of 
humanity finds expression. To use the 
most comprehensive terms I would 
claim that truth and justice are the 
beacon summits of this order of power. 
In their expansion they would seem to 
include all. But to be more explicit, 
we may say that truth, justice, and 
love are the eternal triune of spiritual 
power. The institution is but the so- 
cial channel to the power—the banks 
and river bed through and over which 
the water flows. The religious form 
of spiritual power may be deemed the 
highest, provided that form is allowed 
to include the eternal morality, the su- 
preme ethics of human relations and 
duties. 

Is not the conscience, in its en- 
tire range, a spiritual force? Is not 
the power which lays bare the moral 
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heart and purifies it from low passions 
and motives unmistakably spiritual ? 
The power which wins the mastery of 
the body in the interest of virtue, 
which keeps the heart with all dili- 
gence, that the issues of life may be 
pure, that sacrifices the excess of self 
to the good of others, is the achiever 
of spiritual victory. The prophet 
through the ages has stood, and we 
think justly so, the highest exponent 
of the spiritual power. In the history 
of the Hebrew commonwealth we find 
the prophets again and again attack- 
ing the idolatrous tendencies of the 
secular rule, rebuking kings, and call- 
ing vehemently on the people to return 
to their monotheism, to their real mis- 
sion. But the prophet is not the ex- 
clusive representative of this order of 
power. The lawgiver who succeeds in 
embodying justice in the national 
code, in causing that justice to be re- 
vered in the everyday life of millions, 
in imparting to those millions the dis- 
ciplinary benefit of personal subjec- 
tion to principle, requiring deference to 
the weal of others, is a mighty organ 
of spiritual power even when the leg- 
islation refers to what men deem tem- 
poral things. Nine hundred years be- 
fore Christ the Institutes of Menu were 
drawn up, and to-day, after the lapse 
of 2,775 years, the jurisprudence of the 
Hindoos finds its basis in Menu. Shall 
he be excluded from the list of spirit- 
ual forces on this planet ? No. Moses 
and Menu remain eminent on that list 
for the ages of antiquity. Are the acts 
which for ever make slavery illegal on 
American soil divested of their spirit- 
ual attributes because they were not 
passed by a priesthood, or an (Ecu- 
menical council ? Must Socrates, Pla- 
to, Seneca,and Antoninus be denied the 
honor of having contributed to the 
sum of this world’s spiritual power ? 
Only by the denial of palpable facts 
can moral philosophy, speaking from 
pure and blameless lives, be remanded 
to the realm of unspiritual tendencies. 

Speaking of the conflict between the 
spiritual and the civil power, Bishop 
Herbert, of Salford, England, 1874, in 
his reply to Gladstone, says: ‘‘ The 
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conflict, alas, has often arisen. It 
arose between the State and Christ, 
and the State delivered him up to 
death; it arose between his Vicar and 
Nero, and Nero put him to death; it 
arose between the Church and the Em- 
pire, and lasted for three hundred 
years, and the Empire regularly for 
three hundred years put the head of 
the Church to death.” 

But going to the root of this perse- 
cution on the part of the State, I would 
ask, Who instigated the arrest, and 
clamorously demanded the crucifixion 
of Jesus? Surely it was not the State, 
nor was it the mass of the people in 
Palestine. The ‘‘common people 
heard him gladly,” and they ‘‘ lament- 
ed him,” on the day of his crucifixion, 
says the record. The arrest was insti- 
gated by Hanan, the High Priest of the 
spiritual power of Palestine. The ar- 


rest was planned to take place in the 
night, as the spiritual power was 
afraid of the popular interposition that 
would be likely to take place in his be- 


half had it been done in the day time. 
The accusation and mock trial that 
prepared the case for presentation the 
next day in the hall of State—that is, 
Pilate’s court—also took place while 
the populace were asleep, and was con- 
ducted exclusively by the magnates of 
the spiritual power as then organized 
in Jerusalem and claiming to represent 
the divine theocracy of the Jews. The 
State did not desire either his arrest 
or crucifixion. Pilate’s court was the 
civil power of Palestine, especially on 
all cases of life and death. Rome had 
governed the country for more than 
sixty years, and had wisely taken from 
those fierce fanatics, the Jews, the 
privilege of inflicting capital punish- 
ment on any of their countrymen. The 
Romans knew their high pretensions 
to spiritual authority, and how prone 
they were to shed the blood of here- 
tics under sanction of divine law. The 
State tried to save Jesus from the cru- 
elty of the spiritual power, but was 
overwhelmed by the fanaticism of the 
priesthood, who cried, ‘‘ Crucify him ! 
Crucify him!” ‘It is not fit that 
this fellow should live.” ‘‘ We have 
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a law, and by our law he ought to die.” 
The Church of the theocrats had sa- 
cred officers who could say this, but 
the State had no such law. The State 
was of itself well disposed, but weak. 
The spiritual power triumphed with a 
vengeance, but not more so than it has 
done in hundreds and thousands of 
cases in which its recognized seat has 
been not the theocratic priesthood of 
Jerusalem, but a theocratic body whose 
Hanan or great Pontiff lived at Rome. 

It was indeed a great compliment to 
the primitive character of the Christian 
religion that the governments, during 
the first three centuries, persecuted it 
in the interest of other religions infer- 
ior to it, but which they were bound 
to support, at least on grounds of pol- 
icy. Judaism persecuted it because it 
foresaw in its spirit of catholicity the 
overthrow of strict, ritualistic Mosa- 
ism. Paganism, polytheistic to the 
core, and more pompously ritualistic 
than Judaism, did so because it saw it- 
self superseded by the success of Chris- 
tianity, and because it perceived in 
the new sect a deep-seated conscious- 
ness of superiority to all the idolatrous 
forms and fablesof the empire. After 
Constantine, in the early part of the 
fourth century, thoroughly secured the 
paganization of the Christian system, 
the persecution so common in the first 
three centuries very naturally ceased. 
Paganism did not relish fighting its 
ownimage. But during the preceding 
period, when persecution was in blood- 
earnest, it is a question unsolved by 
history how much of the persecuting 
animus in the State was kept alive by 
the priestly orders of the pagan system 
—a system which had its Pontifex 
Maximus and its various orders of the 
sacerdotal caste. In all the old nations 
the priestly influence was a mighty 
‘* power behind the throne,” and never 
very far from the throne. That the 
priestly orders were to be most wound- 
ed and damaged by the advances of the 
new religion cannot be doubted; that 
they abstained from secretly stimulat- 
ing measures for the destruction of the 
grand enemy is contrary to human na- 
ture and to the animus of endangered 
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castes in all ages. It is the strong 
human probability that the priest- 
hood of paganism, during the first 
three centuries of persecution by the 
empire, was the active power *‘ behind 
the throne ” which secured the tortures 
and death of the Christian victims. If 
80, it will be seen that as rivers in the 
valley have their origin in mountain 
springs, so this current of persecution 
which flowed through the Roman 
S:ate had its origin in the animus of 
the duly recognized spiritual power of 
the empire. 

The State, which is the organic union 
of society as a whole, is naturally more 
liberal and tolerant than any caste in 
the State, and certainly more so than 
a caste or institution based on a theo- 
logic dogma. 

The Brahmins of India, ages before 
the Christian era, were the leaders of 
a mighty system of faith and of reli- 
gious influence. They were wealthy, 
learned, and devout; they stood at the 
head of the social system, and really, 
though not ostensibly, controlled the 
State. By the people and by the 
princes they were regarded as the 
spiritual power of the land. They 
alone, of all gifted men, had the right 
to expound the holy books and to 
give to society religious instruction. 
They had these divine Scriptures, as 
they deemed them, in language which 
the people could not understand, and 
under fearful penalties, these holy 
Vedas were kept out of their reach. 
The laws, emanated by the State, care- 
fully guarded the supremacy of this 
caste; exempted it from taxation; pro- 
tected it by penal laws from the slight- 
est tokens of disrespect, and made the 
name of Brahmin a reverence and a 
terror throughout India. The caste 
still remains in the consciousness that 
it isa divine order, and that its in- 
structions are divinely authorized. 
This spiritual power successfully as- 
serted its superiority to the State, but 
as the ages advance, these exceptional 
prerogatives of Brahminism must fade 
away in the land of their birth. 

But as Christianity emerged from 
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Judaism, whose priestly caste were its 
mortal foes, so some centuries before 
Christ Buddhism emerged from Brah- 
minism as @ more spiritual and demo- 


cratic religion. It affirmed the equal- 
ity of all men, struck boldly at the pre- 
rogatives of the Brahmanic caste, and 
in theory abolished all castes. Side 
by side these two religions grew up 
together till the Brahmins saw that the 
new sect would overthrow them. Then 
the thunder of persecution began to 
roll. The State issued an edict that 
the new sect should be exterminated, 
and through all India they were hunted 
like wild beasts, till at last every one 
of them was driven out of his native 
land. Did the State do all this? It 
went under that name, but the priests 
or Brahmins controlled the State, and 
were the real persecutors and murder- 
ers of the Buddhists. It was in the 
spiritual power, not in the State, that 
the horrible cruelty and bloodshed had 
its origin. 

But persecuted Buddhism numbers 
in Asia to-day 400,000,000 of the reli- 
gionists of the human race; just twice 
the number of all the Roman Catholics 
in the world. Though it has an im- 
mense priesthood, history does not 
convict it of having had the persecut- 
ing spirit or even the animus of tem- 
poral dominion, At its grand see 
in Thibet we find entire nations paying 
spiritual allegiance to the Grand Lama; 
that is, to ‘‘the Great Pastor of Souls,” 
just as nations have done to the sce 
of Rome. But with this difference. 
The Thibetan or Buddhistic see never 
sought the political subjugation of 
States, as the Roman see has so ambi- 
tiously done, nor claimed the right of 
absolving the subjects of whole States 
and kingdoms from allegiance to their 
legitimate sovereigns. But the entire 
genius of Rome, from the beginning 
of her empire, viewed either in her 
political or in her ecclesiastical careers, 
lay in authority. ‘‘Government |” is 
her great and definitive word, and the 
inherent animus is the same in what- 
ever field her action has lain. 

Finding a high priest, rosaries, 
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prayers for the dead, alms to monks, 
and distinct orders of the clergy, Ber- 
ri, a Jesuit missionary to Cochin China, 
said, as he stood there in the midst of 
Buddhism, that the devil had tried to 
represent among the Gentiles ‘‘the 
beauty and variety of the religious 
Orders ” in the Roman Catholic Church. 
The charge of imitation against the 
Buddhists would possibly have some 
force if we could only forget that Bud- 
dhism is centuries older than Christian- 
ity, and consequently far older than 
Romanism. 

But ask the immense body of the 
priests of Buddha, a celibate class for 
ever, this question: ‘‘Are you not a 
perfect system of spiritual power on 
earth, fully competent to lead the hu- 
man race?” They would answer, 
‘* Yes, we are. For Buddha infallibly 
taught all necessary truths for the sal- 
vation of men. We have his words 
and teach his blessed wisdom.” Hon- 
est would be this answer. Four hun- 
dred millions of adherents might then 
be quoted as giving numerical weight 
to the divinity of their faith. The 
Jewish church, far older than Rome, 
did always make this claim. Had you 
asked the same question of the priests 
of Egypt in the days of Plato you 
would have received the same answer 
as that which the Vatican has for years 
been sending over the world. Did the 
once powerful Magi, or Zoroastrian 
priesthood, ever doubt its perfection as 
a system of spiritual power? Never. 
For the egotism of great and learned 
organizations, the egotism especially of 
the theologic orders in all ages, chimes 
well with the Vaticanism of Europe, 
though the latter has recently uttered 
it in more complete formulas than has 
any other body. 

If history teaches anything, it is 
that this world has been too heavily 
dosed with both Church and State. 
Too little trust in human nature and 
in the natural laws has made rulers 
overlegislate in every country, and 
religion has been sadly blockaded in 
all lands by too much ecclesiasticism. 
Indeed, what great nation that has 
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figured in history has been destitute 
of what it has deemed a competent 
spiritual power? The valley of the 
Nile had indeed a priesthood which 
drew to themselves the noblest visitors 
of Greece, as Pythagoras, Plato, He- 
rodotus, and Solon. But where are 
they #? The Amun they worshipped is 
forsaken; the Magi of Persia have 
ceased ; Apollo is a myth; Odin is ob- 
solete; and only the Latin Church, 
through its Vaticanism, proclaims in 
the ears of the later part of the nine- 
teenth century its own supremacy in 
human affairs and its destined dura- 
tion to the end of the world. But 
time and truth are both merciless, and 
it remains a question for time to solve 
whether the see of Thibet does not 
outlast the see of Rome. 

Though the fallibility and imperfec- 
tion of human culture on this planet 
necessitate the denial of there being 
anywhere as yet a perfect spiritual 
power or a perfect temporal power, 
we gladly venerate all genuine forces 
in either order. The statesman and 
the prophet do not impair each other's 
claims. The beauty of religion, like 
the beauty of woman, is greatly mar- 
red when the lordly tones of coercion 
are assumed. True spiritual power, 
whether seen in the government of 
the natural world, in the direction of 
human affairs, or in the control of the 
human body and mind, must at all 
times command our utmost reverence. 

The power which enabled the pro- 
phet of Mt. Carmel to make and un- 
make kings when he descended from 
his cave into society; the power which 
unfolded the parables and the Sermon 
on the Mount; the power which thun- 
dered in the ears of Rome and of all 
Europe when a German monk rebuked 
the Roman see for filling its treasury 
by selling outrageous indulgences to 
sin; the power which, in modern 
times, has terrified tyrants by the dif- 
fusion of knowledge among the peo- 
ple; the power which found organs of 
speech in Moses, Menu, and Jesus, in 
St. Augustine, Fenelon, and Thomas 
& Kempis; in the deeds of charity 
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which illuminate the ages; in the 
power by which the world’s true pro- 
phets have wielded the divine light- 
nings in every period; and finally, in 
the interior force by which the human 
millions daily are enabled to live out 
something more than merely animal 
lives, I see the evidences of perpetual 
and cumulative victories on the side 
of this supersensuous nature. Its na- 
tive home is humanity; not the pal- 
aces or the princely Vaticans. It is 
born in the manger, and would sooner 
meet crucifixes than to ask or take the 
prerogative of coercion. It is too 
strong for suicide; therefore never 
asks the custodianship of emperors or 
of Roman or Buddhistic sees. 

‘*A Catholic jirst and an American 
afterward” can scarcely be a popular 
proverb. ‘‘I believe in the divinity 
of my church on the rock of St. 
Peter,” says the sanguine in the new 
world. Jonathan at last breaks si- 
lence in the response, ‘*[ believe in 
the divinity of my republic, founded 


on equal rights, by the wisest political 


fathers any country ever knew. I be- 
lieve in the common school as the 
people’s college and most potential 
friend, and not as an appanage of St. 
Peter’s chair. I believe in the whole 
of society, and in the eternal, inherent 
divinity of truth and justice.” 

To this creed Jonathan will adhere 
with everlasting tenacity, although he 
will be careless of ten thousand partic- 
ulars that point in wrong directions, 
until the crisis demands decisive ac- 
tion. From that moment he will not be 
trifled with; from that moment he will 
make it manifest that in all respects 
he is the master of his own house. 
Ultramontanism will be registered as 
an unnaturalized alien, as a saucy men- 
dicant, when it ceases to be the harm- 
less fanatic. 

If the civilized world is to be con- 
vulsed by a war growing out of antag- 
onistic relations between Church and 
State, as many believe; if the theo- 
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logic epoch of humanity is to expire 
colossally and in blood, or victorious- 
ly win on the arena of physical force 
what has been seemingly lost on the 
field of debate, it is probable that Eu- 
rope will be the chief locale of the 
tragedy, it being more than any other 
division of the globe the permanent 
home of the combatants. 

That the Church of Infallibility is 
striving systematically in the new 
world for entire mastery none who 
think can doubt; that the ‘‘ young gi- 
ant,” the American republic, is about 
as careless of the lessons of history as 
the strong, generous young man is of - 
the cautions given by the venerable 
grandsire, is equally unquestionable. 
The bids of politicians, however, for 
foreign votes are but surface eddies ia 
the river of American life. Americans 
believe in America, and will adhere to 
the primary truths on which her insti- 
tutions were founded. The United 
States deem themselves fortunate that 
they have no constitutional union be- 
tween the Church and the State; that 
the people, not the Government, pay, 
by voluntary contributions, for the 
services of ecclesiastics; that religion 
is as much as possible free, and unen- 
cumbered by legislation. No country, 
I believe, on an average, gives as good 
salaries to the ministers of religion as 
are annually paid in the United States 
under this voluntary, popular system. 

Chang and Eng, the famous Siamese 
twins, symbolized quite justly the 
Church and State system of the old 
world. Neither could get rid of the 
other without the use of a very dan- 
gerous and possibly fatal surgery, since 
the uniting ligament was organic and 
alive. 

Like the spheres of Mars and Sat- 
urn, which are independent of each 
other, though moved by the same so- 
lar force in circles of loyslty to the 
sun, so the Church and State, as insti- 
tutions, are natural and non-conflictive 
forms of one illumination of society. 

E. G. HoLianp. 
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7 ATE in one of the wizard nights 
of long ago, a flash of lightning 
revealed a strange picture. 

A man in Puritan costume, with a 
drawn sword in his right hand, was 
chasing a young girl fantastically at- 
tired through a forest. 

There was an unearthly tint and a 
little less than infernal radiance all 
over the wild tableau. Both these 
eager figures were pallid and gleaming 
under the fierce illumination which re- 
vealed them, and the trunks and 
thickets through which they seemed to 
be rushing were equally ghostly and 
lurid. 

Another weird feature in the spec- 
tacle was the lack of movement. The 
pictures limned by electricity are in- 
stantaneous, rising before the specta- 
tor at once in vivid completeness, and 


vanishing ere he can note a step or a 


gesture. In this chase there was no 
advance; the fugitive did not draw 
away; the pursuer did not overtake. 
The man’s hand reached forth, but it 
caught nothing; the girl’s foot was 
lifted, but it did not descend. One 
might have judged the pair phantoms, 
supernaturally produced and annihil- 
ated, rather than human beings. 

Yet any inhabitant of the Salem of 
long ago would have recognized in 
that straining though apparently par- 
alyzed swordsman one of the chiefest 
citizens of the village, and one of the 
pillars of its church, Captain Joshua 
Overhill. Not so with the flying girl, 
for although her every feature was 
startlingly visible, not a soul in all that 
region, at all events no worthy soul, 
would have known her. 

The picture flashed a moment; then 
came a stroke of thick darkness. No 
one could have discovered whether the 
child had escaped or the man had tri- 
umphed. The storm which had black- 
ened the heavens burst into long trum- 
petings of thunder and hissing »va- 


lanches of rain. It was every way a 
gruesome night; it was the night of 
that day which the unbelieving Jews 
reverence as their Sabbath; the night 
on which warlocks, and witches, and 
goblins are wont to hold their im- 
pious festivals. It was a suitable night 
for the principalities and powers of the 
air to fly abroad in, upon their wings 
of tempest. Excepting Joshua Over- 
hill, no man in all Salem, unless he be- 
longed to the sanhedrim of hell, was 
out of doors. Hours since all other 
decent citizens, however hardy in 
body or pugnacious in soul, had 
sought shelter from the storm and the 
potencies of darkness. 

The next radiance which lighted up 
Captain Overhill shone upon him 
through a window of his own dwelling. 

‘““Open to me, Dorcas,” he called 
loudly, beating with his sword-hilt 
upon the oaken door. 

‘* Ah, Joshua, I am glad,” exclaimed 
his wife as she raised the bar and gave 
him entrance. ‘* What a fright thou 
hast givenme! I thought surely thou 
hadst fallen into the hand of some 
mighty evil. I feared even the wiz- 
ards, though their reign seems broken 
in Salem.” 

‘*The Lord is our strong deliverer,” 
answered the Captain, in the solemn 
tone of a brave man who has lately 
met great perils and has escaped from 
them against hope. 

‘“*But what is this?” 
Dorcas. 

The Captain was dragging into the 
house a child, a girl of perhaps thir- 
teen years, with flashing black eyes, 
and a darkly ruddy face, scantily cos- 
tumed in a strange garment of many 
colors. She was struggling to escape, 
her whole figure leaning out passion- 
ately into the driving rain, and her 
loose ebon hair mingling with the 
tempest. So slight was her make, 
and yet so violent was her resistance, 
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that it seemed as if she must be receiv- 
ing assistance from without. In fact, 
Dorcas Overhill saw, or imagined that 
she saw, a number of weird, shadowy, 
frightful forms pulling at the child 
from behind, and striving to bear her 
away into the raving storm. 

‘* Our Lord save us !”” she exclaimed 
in terror; and then, all of a sudden, 
as if helped by her prayer, the Captain 
conquered. He jerked the stranger 
over the threshold, slammed to the 
door violently, barred it, locked it, 
and thrust the huge key into his 
pocket. Next he sat down, panting, 
upon a bench, and stared with angry 
triumph at the captive, his bold, rug- 
ged face haggard with fatigue, and his 
clothing dripping rivulets. The girl 
seemed now to give up all hope of es- 
cape; she dropped her arms languidly, 
and scowled at the floor in silence. 

‘*Who is it ¢” whispered Mistress 
Overhill. ‘* Joshua,what means this ¢” 

‘*Some day I will tell thee,” gasped 
the breathless Captain. ‘‘She is a 
Let 
that suffice for now. She is a brand 
plucked from the burning. We will 
strive to light her again with the fire 
from God’s altar.” 

‘*Let me get thee some dry cloth- 
ing, Joshua,” was the next word of 
the dutiful wife. ‘‘ Otherwise thou 
wilt have a fever. 

‘“‘Clothe the child first,” answered 
the tough Puritan. ‘‘ Give her one of 
Ruth’s frocks.” 

‘* But she is not wet,” cried Dorcas, 
just touching the whimsical garments 
of the stranger. 

‘*Not wet !” shouted Joshua, leap- 
ing to his feet. ‘* Not wet!” he re- 
peated, scanning with minute inspec- 
tion the very threads of the girl’s parti- 
colored tatters. ‘‘And the heavens 
of God’s mercy rained floods!” he 
added, recoiling in amazement. ‘‘ Oh, 
the puissance of the principalities of 
the air! Nevertheless, dress her anew. 
Take off those rags of hell, and give 
her decent Christian raiment.” 

Dorcas was pallid and trembling, 
but she controlled her terror and 


brand plucked from the burning. 
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marvel, as Puritan women knew how 
to do. 

‘*It is late, Joshua,” she said, after 
a pause. ‘‘I will put this child to bed. 
She shal) sleep in the little room out 
of our own.” 

The mysterious guest was by this 
time curiously tranquil. The excite- 
ment of her violent struggle for re- 
lease and escape had not only quite 
passed away, but had been followed 
by a revulsion of languor. She ap- 
peared to be limp with fatigue, and 
ready to drop with somnolence. She 
tottered a little, and her long eyelashes 
drooped over her black eyes, and a 
childlike yawn half showed two rows 
of pearly teeth. When Dorcas Over- 
hill touched her arm she obeyed the 
slight pressure at once, and reeled lan- 
guidly toward the bedroom. 

‘* Who art thou?” asked Dorcas as 
she disrobed her. ‘‘ Dost hear me, 
child ¢ What is thy name ?” 

‘*My name is Yesebel,”’ answered 
the girl in a muffled, monotonous tone, 
like that of a somnambulist. 

‘¢ Didst thou say Isabel ¢”? demand- 
ed Dorcas, after a pause of considera- 
tion. 

‘*T said Yesebel,” droned the girl, 
though she made an effort to speak 
clearly. 

‘‘] never heard that name before,’ 
muttered the puzzled Puritan. ‘* What 
art thou? Whose Yesebel ?” 

Instead of responding in plain sen- 
sible prose, the drowsy little gypsy 
broke into a muffled singsong, and 
hummed these irrational verses: 


, 


“T came from afar: 

I came over sea; 

No sunbeam or star 
The way lighted. 

My steed was a bee, 
A roseleaf my car. 
And dazzling was she 
Who led me o’er sea, 
Unaffrighted.” 


‘‘Child, thou must not sing the 
light songs of players,” said Dorcas. 
She spoke very solemnly, and yet there 
was a little of the hypocrisy of terror 
in her words, for she feared lest beings 
more wicked and terrible than players 
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had inspired these rhymings. ‘‘ When 
the heart is cheerful it should sing the 
songs of Zion,” she went on tremu- 
lously. ‘Say now a prayer, and re- 
pose in peace.” 

But with a sigh of utter weariness 
Yesebel let her elf-like head fall back 
upon the pillow, and was instantly 
asleep. 

When Dorcas reappeared before her 
husband she had an airof as much 
resolution and sternness as her meek, 
delicate visage ever wore. 

‘‘ Joshua, when is this child to de- 
part?” sheasked firmly. ‘* She sings 
the songs of another world than ours. 
She slumbers without prayer. She is 
not of our kind. Sure [ am that she 
will do some great harm to us or to 
our children.” 

‘*She is a brand plucked from the 
burning—plucked by this hand,” an- 
swered Overhill, with that petulance 
which is natural to overwearied men, 
and with a self-confidence or boastful- 
ness which seemed to form great part 
of hischaracter. ‘*] went out to work 


good, and I have wrought it; | know 


that Ihave. Thou art like all women; 
thou believest in the minister and the 
governor—in this one and that one; 
thou believest in any man but the one 
thou didst marry. I went out for right- 
eousness, and I accomplished it, the 
Lord helping. I was resolved to dis- 
perse what remained of Satan’s king- 
dom in Salem. It was a great fight; 
it was a fight against evil powers and 
principalities, amidst deep blackness 
and fierce tempest; and there was a 
dire moment when I was nearly over- 
come, and the life nigh upon pressed 
out of me. But at the last gasp I be- 
thought me of the weapon allprayer, 
and then heaven suddenly opened the 
way for me to victory. I scattered the 
congregation of Beelzebub, and chased 
it through the forest. There is a proof 
of my triumph, in this captive—this 
brand plucked from the burning—this 
brand which I will lay on the altar. I 
tell thee, I will not send her away, nor 
let her drop back into the pit. She is 
my offering, and my crown.” 
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‘* Ah, my husband; they that boast 
themselves, stumble,” sighed Dorcas, 
her face very pale and her eyes up- 
lifted. 

‘*All this is a secret, 
Joshua. ‘*‘l am noboaster. All this is 
a secret, and I charge silence. We 
will not say whence this child came, 
and we will keep her as our own and 
do our best by her. It is a perilous 
venture, but a noble one. Let us face 
it through to the end, without ever 
shrinking or wearying. And now,” 
he concluded with a yawn, ‘‘ let me 
sleep.” 

The next day Yesebel was very ill. 
There had been some wondrous and 
violent change in this smali being’s 
life. Her vital forces had been turned 
into unaccustomed channels, and at 
first they trickled there very uncer- 
tainly and feebly. She scarce caught 
her breath from hour to hour, like a 
drop stealing by faint starts down a 
window pane and often pausing to 
rally all its poor resources. Indeed, it 
seemed at times as if the thin rivulet 
had quite dried up, and Yesebel was 
dying. The neighbors only knew that 
there was a strange girl sick in the 
Overhill house; that the hardy Captain 
had found her in the woods and res- 
cued her from the storm; and that she 
was too far crazed by fever to give an 
account of herself. The German 
apothecary Roth visited her, and so 
did the grave old minister, Mr. Dus- 
tin, and so did divers pious men and 
women, all eager to do what they 
might in the way of help, some pre- 
scribing for the body and some for 
the soul. 

Great was the excitement which this 
unaccountable invalid produced. Ev- 
ery one was amazed and several were 
terrified at the marvellous babble 
which fell from her delirious lips. She 
prattled incessantly of Sabbath nights 
and other wizard mysteries; of appa- 
ritions playing on sackbuts and dulci- 
mers, under groves crowning high 
hills; of revellers dancing by hundreds 
arcund oaks or altars; of elves and 
fairies, and wizards, arriving through 
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the air; of the demon gods who van- 
ished centuries ago. Occasionally she 
chanted wild, unholy songs, such as no 
New Englander had ever heard, much 
Jess could have imagined. 

‘*'This is more than mere madness,” 
said Doctor Roth in his high Dutch 
accent. ‘De maid is a child of evil 
bayrents, and I obine dat she is of 
French tescent, and has vandered here 
from Ganada. We know not what 
wicked tings dose babists teach to 
deir young ones.” 

The clergyman glanced at the physi- 
cian with that laudable scorn and aver- 
sion which a profound theologian is 
apt to feel toward a shallow ration- 
alist. 

‘*These are whispers from the bot- 
tomless pit,” he declared, shaking his 
lofty and narrow gray head. ‘‘If Sa- 
tan’s kingdom had not lately been 
broken up and dispersed out of Salem, 
I would say that this sick person came 
straight from a witch meeting. And 


if any man affirms positively to the 
contrary,” he added, warming up to 


his subject, ‘‘ I call that man an unbe- 
liever and an abominable infidel and a 
devilish atheist. Let us pray.” 

The devotions were somewhat pro- 
longed, and in the midst of the solemn 
droning Yesebel fell asleep, a circum- 
stance which greatly cheered earnest 
Mr. Dustin, who continued to send his 
mighty voice heavenward for mary 
minutes, transmitting much valuable 
intelligence concerning the wiles of 
Satan. After prayers he took his 
broad hat under his black sleeve, gave 
a glance of satisfaction at the hypno- 
tized invalid, and said, ‘* Mistress 
Overhill, if she hath another fit, send 
for me at once.” 

Stepping into the yard, he saw little 
Ruth Overhill building something like 
an altar under a clump of evergreens, 
and overheard her warbling a rude, 
outlandish song about the Tyrian As- 
tarte. 

‘*Cease that sinful music.” he called 
sternly. ‘‘Are we to worship the sun 
and moon here in Salem ? Where didst 
thou learn those idolatrous words ?” 
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‘*It is a song which Yesebel sings 
when she wakes,” answered the child, 
staring at him with wild, frightened 
blue eyes, and yet with a faint air of 
dislike and mutiny. 

‘*She will not sing it when she 
wakes in torment—she will howl it,” 
almost shouted the zealous pastor. 
‘‘Never let me hear thee utter that 
devil’s ditty again. Pull down those 
stones now, and quit thy silly pastimes. 
Go into the house and tell thy mother 
to wipe thy grimy muzzle and read 
thee a chapter in the Bible.” 

The whole village buzzed and hum- 
med with disquieting echoes from the 
sickbed of Yesebel, and with wonder- 
ing or indignant gossip concerning the 
‘‘manifestations,” as some would 
phrase it. Many small Puritans were 
chidden or switched for repeating her 
wild, and light, and paganish ditties. 
It was reported that hovering appari- 
tions, some said beautifully white and 
others hideously black, were seen 
nightly at her bedroom window, now 
tenderly calling and now dolefully la- 
menting, as if alternately summoning 
her forth and bidding her farewell. 
For a time it seemed almost certain to 
good, savage Mr. Dustin that the 
kingdom of witchcraft and deviltry 
had returned upon Salem in a new and 
fascinating and peculiarly dangerous 
form. He never failed a day to visit 
the possessed girl (as he called her), 
and to pray her asleep, although the 
godly labor cost him much breath and 
an unaccountable fatigue. Nor did he 
give himself any rest in this pressing 
matter until Joshua Overhill’s son 
Apollos returned from Cambridge, 
where he was studying for the min- 
istry. 

This youth Mr. Dustin summoned to 
his study, and addressed him as fol- 
lows: ‘* Apollos, I have had a stiff 
fight with Diabolos in thy father’s 
house. Hast thou seen the maid Yes- 
ebel ?” 

Apollos was a tall and slender lad 
of eighteen, delicate blonde in com- 
plexion, with curly hair varying be 
tween flax and gold, and with heaven- 
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ly blue eyes. His maturity of thought 
and feeling, greater than most men at- 
tain to at thirty, shone out from him 
like a halo. His expression was pen- 
sive, gentle, melancholy, and yet ca- 
pable of wondrous flashes of enthusi- 
asm, although he habitually strove 
hard to repress his musings and emo- 
tions, or to turn them into reachings 
after the unearthly and the holy. His 
eyes were now those of a poet and 
now those of a martyr. 

‘*T have seen the child, sir,” he an- 
swered. ‘She is strangely afflicted.” 

‘* Afflicted, sayest thou, my son?” 
sighed Mr. Dustin, putting one of his 
bony hands on the youth’s head, as if 
both loving him and pitying his igno- 
rance. ‘Yes, afflicted as the fallen 
angels are, and the wicked who shall 
never rise far enough to fall. She has, 
I fear, a lifelong illness, such as comes 
from Satan. The spirits of witchcraft 
and of paganism control her and speak 
through her. Her very name is strange, 
and it seems vaguely to me of evil 
import. Yesebel! I have heard it 
before, and yet cannot recall it. It re- 
minds me of some wicked one, and yet 
I cannot say whom.” 

‘*Doctor Roth thinks that the girl is 
recovering,” observed Apollos, after 
the clergyman had mused awhile. 

‘* Listen not to that blinded apoth- 
ecary,” broke out Mr. Dustin. ‘‘ He 
is like too many of his conceited pro- 
fession ; he has received reason in place 
of revelation; the laws of nature rather 
than the laws of God. Hearken not to 
his unhatched peepings about matters 
far beyond his small shell of igno- 
rance. I will tell thee what the case 
The girl is possessed. She comes 
from Endor. I have never seen aught 
more thaumaturgic than her carriage 
and conversation. She threatens this 
region already, and may ruin it when 
she recovers. I have labored against 
this menace of hell. I have preached 
with great freedom concerning it, and 
conversed and prayed diligently with 
the maid herself. I am nearly spent 
with toil and fear. Do thou help me 
and stay me. Take strong hoid of 
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this dark thing and fearful mystery. 
Labor with the possessed creature. 
With God’s help cleanse her, drive out 
her haunting demon, and restore to 
her her human soul, no longer diabo- 
lated and goblinized, but purified and 
fit for righteousness.” 

‘“*T am not worthy of such work, 
sir,” replied Apollos, coloring with 
profound modesty. ‘Let us hope 
that it is in part done already. You 
have striven much, and the natural fe- 
ver is over, and the mad talk has di- 
minished.” 

‘“*But if it should revive when 
strength returns ?” suggested Mr. Dus- 
tin, fearful lest Apollos might yet give 
way to Doctor Roth’s heterodoxies, and 
take a material view of the case. 

‘* Against that we must watch,” re- 
plied Apollos. ‘*Favor us with your 
continued exhortations and supplica- 
tions. I will work also, though I am 
but a feeble, sinful wretch—oh, how 
miserably feeble and sinful !” 

The elder man almost shrank before 
the passion of humiliation with which 
these last words were uttered. He 
felt that he was face to face with one 
of those enthusiastic natures which at- 
tain even in youth to the sublimities 
of piety. 

‘**I can trust thee, Apollos,” he said. 
‘* Heaven itself trust one who 
thinks lowly of himself. Go and care 
for this waif and estray. I leave the 
business mainly with thee.” 

Henceforward the devotions by the 
bedside of Yesebel fell chiefly to Apol- 
los. It was remarkable what an infiu- 
ence the fair, gracious, rapt young 
saint shortly acquired over his dark, 
gypsy-like, untamed, excitable ward. 
A glance from him quelled her extrav- 
agant babble and silenced her out- 
bursts of elfin poesy. Under his 
teaching she soon learned to repeat 
long passages of Scripture, and to sing 
nothing but psalms from the Puritan 
hymn-book. By the end of his vaca- 
tion her talk had become rational and 
her ways human, as rationality and 


can 


humanity were then understood in Sa- 


lem. There were, to be sure, occa- 
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sional gusts of weird merriment; there 
were from time to time strange flashes 
and leerings in her brilliant black 
eyes; and frequently her step as she 
hastened to church resembled a dance 
more than was seemly. But on the 
whole her demeanor, if not always pu- 
ritanically staid, could not be said to 
set an evil example. Thus stood mat- 
ters with Yesebel when Apollos re- 
turned to Cambridge. 

‘It is a marvellous casting out,” 
said Mr. Dustin to the young man’s 
mother. ‘‘The exorcisms of your son 
have been helped wonderfully. He at 
least, Mistress Overhill, will always be 
a blessing to you.” 

‘*Yes, Apollos at least, I humbly 
trust,” returned Dorcas, who still did 
not love Yesebel. 

‘*T felt to believe that all would go 
well with the girl,” put in Joshua, 
hastening to contradict his wife's 
merely hinted opinion, after the man- 
ner of a wise, faithful, and fearless 
husband. ‘‘She is a*brand plucked 
from the burning. I did well to 
snatch her out of the world into the 
shelter of my home. Now and then I 
find that my own way is good, though 
my wife seldom sees it. As for Apol- 
los, he will be a notable minister, and 
we shall have cause to be proud of 
him, and you also, Mr. Dustin.” 

‘*Ought we not rather to be humble 
under our gifts than proud of them?” 
asked Dorcas gently. 

‘* You are right, mistress,” declared 
the clergyman. ‘‘It is a good word, 
suitable for all men—yea, and for an- 
gels. I will mould that word into my 
next discourse.” 

And here he entered upon a long 
paraphrase of Dorcas’s little sugges- 
tion, which took all the pith and vigor 
out of it. 

“Tt is an excellent thought,” he 
persisted, much pleased with his own 
dilution. ‘‘It conveys instruction and 
also impresses me much. Let us pray.” 

Hereupon, with wonderful cheerful- 
ness, the worthy man set forth in a te- 
dious pilgrimage of dévotion, feeling 
that no good thing was quite complete 
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without the lightning from his small 
Sinai. 

As he left the house he met Yesebel 
coming from school in the company of 
rosy, chubby Ruth Overhill. They 
courtesied to him with deep reverence, 
and hastened homeward a little the 
faster for a glance of his great gray 
eyes, such was their fearful expecta- 
tion of wayside catechism. Imagine 
their meek disappointment when he 
halted and called, ‘‘ Hold fast, lamb- 
kins. I have somewhat to say to you.” 

Then he put his tall, narrow head 
on one side, and surveyed Yesebel with 
solemn minuteness. She was a singu- 
lar figure, very oddly costumed, and 
yet all the prettier for it, though Mr. 
Dustin was not artist enough to note 
the fact. Twe years older than Ruth, 
and some three inches taller, yet dress- 
ed in a suit of her junior's clothing, 
her drapery was almost indiscreetly 
scant; and the consequence was that 
she made large exhibition of such 
strong, full shoulders and statuesque 
limbs as one rarely sees in girls of her 
age. 

‘* Wilt sing me a song, Yesebel ?” 
asked the minister, who wished to 
know whether she had quite given up 
her old light ways. 

The girl threw open her mouth as 
naturally as a bird, and chanted a 
crabbed verse or two of Puritan psalm- 
ody. 

‘Well! right well! exceeding 
well!” nodded and smiled Mr. Dus- 
tin, not that he admired the vigorous 
execution, but that he approved the 
devout selection. ‘* Always sing such 
songs. But awhile since thou knew- 
est others, of another sort. Dost re- 
member any of them ?” 

For a moment the girl gazed at him 
fixedly and with an eager sparkle of 
interest. There was in her large eyes 
a weird, fervid light, a flash which 
came near scaring the old gentleman. 
She was striving to recollect some- 
thing very strange, and yet somehow 
very familiar. At last the gleam dull- 
ed, the effort of memory lapsed in dis- 
appointment, and her look became ab- 
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stracted, languid, and almost sad. 
Mr. Dustin inferred with praiseworthy 
joy that she had forgotten her heathen- 
ish lyrics. It was indeed true that they 
had passed out of her young spirit. 
The fever, or some other cause, had 
swept away a whole life, an entire crea- 
tion of thoughts, and beliefs, and re- 
collections. 

Next the zealous pastor led Yesebel 
through a vast, arid tract of the cate- 
chism. She answered his queries 
promptly, correctly, and with a sort of 
wooden primness, as became a child 
living in the Salem of those days. To 
all appearance she was as spotless a 
Puritan lambkin as Ruth Overhill or 
the minister’s own small granddaugh- 
ters. 

‘*Thou art a monument of grace,” 
he said at last. ‘‘ Little, and unwor- 
thy, and sinful as thou art, still art 
thou a monument of grace.” 

**Thank you, sir,” replied Yesebel, 
dropping a courtesy. 

**Go on in the narrow way,” he ex- 
horted. ‘‘I hope soon to see thee a 
member of my probated and accepted 
flock.” 

‘*Thank you, sir,” again courtesied 
Yesebel. 

‘*Let us pray,” added the old man 
mechanically, so familiar had that 
phrase become to him. ‘But not 
here,” he continued, correcting him- 
self with happy dexterity. ‘‘ Only the 
scribes and Pharisees pray at the cor- 
ners of the streets. Let us go home 
and pray there for a worthy harvest in 
our own hearts and in all the other 
waste places and wildernesses of the 
earth. Fare ye well, dear lambkins.” 

‘“*Thank you, sir,” courtesied both 
the children, and set off on a prim 
walk, which soon quickened to a ca- 
pering run, so very cheerful was their 
gratitude. 

Well, the strange Yesebel, the weird 
foundling of the tempest, the brand 
plucked from the burning, had become 
an exemplary Puritan damsel, no long- 
er very alarming even to sensitive 
Dorcas Overhill. 

Such she remained, rather growing 
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in the things which make for right- 
eousness, and becoming an object of 
trust and affection to many Puritan 
souls, during the two years which fol- 
lowed. 

Then came a step further in the ways 
which Salem loved. Apollos Overhill, 
now twenty years old, and an ordain- 
ed minister, returned home to become 
the colleague of old Mr. Dustin, who 
worshipped the youth’s precocious elo- 
quence and revelled in his ecstatic 
piety. Under the ministrations of the 
boyish preacher Yesebel renounced 
what little of the world she knew, and 
joined the church, as was the custom 
of New England maidens in those gra- 
cious times. 

Henceforward the poetical young 
man and the tall, fully developed girl 
were intimate companions and devoted 
friends. To many it seemed probable, 
and the flightier gossips of Salem had 
the levity to whisper, that they were in 
love with each other. <A story even 
found birth in the staid village to the 
effect that they were betrothed. 

The other maidens of Salem were 
not the only ones who hated and scout- 
ed this rumor. Dorcas Overhill could 
not bring her maternal soul to contem- 
plate with patience even the possibili- 
ty of such a marriage. A waif from 
the forest—yea, from the woful and 
alarming unknown—must not espouse 
her only son, the brilliant, beautiful, 
loving, beloved Apollos. She invited 
to her house a solemn Bostonian dam- 
sel, passing rich, it was said, in the 
goods of both worlds; and in various 
ways known to wise mothers she help- 
ed her to be the rival of Yesebel.  Af- 
ter a time, to her great gladness, she 
was able to say, ‘‘ My boy is aflianced 
to Martha Medlicott.” 

But the pair could not marry until 
Martha’s mourning for her mother 
should be ended. A few months more 
slipped away, Apollos the while grow- 
ing in ministerial graces and becoming 
the idol of his flock, as he had already 
become that of the paternal household. 

Meantime Yesebel developed into 
the full form and complete character 
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of womanhood. There was no other 
damsel in the region so surprisingly 
and even startlingly beautiful. Her 
dark eyes showed a thousand lights, 
shades, changes, and meanings, be- 
coming at each moment new to the 
spectator, and yet always dazzling. 
Her damask cheeks had a deep and al- 
most fiery glow, as if the heat of Syr- 
ian suns were laid up in her veins and 
burned there. This same rich, warm 
color was visible also in her lithe, 
round arms, and in what could be scen 
now and then of her dimpled shoul- 
ders. Likewise in her inner nature 
there had been a marvellous burst of 
bloom and fruitage. There was no 
longer anything of the child about her; 
she had in a brief time become a wo- 
man, perfected and bewitching. 

Even Apollos, familiar as he was 
with the girl’s daily life, noted the 
great transformation which had come 
over her, and the splendid exuberance 
of her new nature. Perhaps he noted 
it sooner, and with mere emotion, than 
Well might his atten- 
She started 


any one else. 
tion be awakened to it. 
into fresh life one evening, under his 
very eyes, and almost in a moment. 
Never afterward did he forget this 
surprising revelation, or quite rid him- 


self of its influence. They were talk- 
ing together, amid the prolonged ten- 
derness of a summer eve, about the 
songs of David and the wisdom of Sol- 
omon. 

‘*They were greatly good men,” 
sighed Apollos. ‘Alas! their kind 
has vanished from the earth. Who in 
these days could indite the proverbs 
of the one or the psalms of the other ? 
My heart sinks when I think how bar- 
ren and cold I am, and also all the 
men whom I know. We can neither 
work nor worship so as to rouse and 
guide our race. Compared with us, 
David and Solomon were giants— 
giants in wit and giants in goodness.” 

‘They fell, as men do now,” an- 
swered Yesebel, in a sweet voice and 
with an air of perfect purity. ‘‘Sad 
as their fall was, may it not cheer us ¢” 

“Yes, they fell,” said Apollos, 
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‘*And how strangely! Such things 
now are not possible. Who in these 
days could build aitars to Baal? Who 
could bow to Ashtaroth ¢” 

Yesebel started violently, and her 
dark eyes sparkled. He went on talk- 
ing of Solomon, but she failed to an- 
swer, and indeed seemed not to hear. 
Her long lashes drooped over her pu- 
pils, her brunette cheek was flushing 
deeply, and her bosom was heaving. 

“‘IT remember something,” she ex- 
claimed at last. ‘‘ Oh, what is it I re- 
member ¢” 

She sprang up, ran a little from him 
with a dancing step, threw up her Ori- 
ental head, and seemed to be gazing 
at the just rising moon. When she 
turned and approached him again her 
glorious eyes were sparkling with a 
wild delight, and two great spots of 
crimson glowed in her cheeks, remind- 
ing him of fires upon altars. 

‘* What is it, Yesebel ¢” he demand- 
ed, oddly troubled by her proximity, 
and feeling that something like a spell 
exhaled from her. 

‘*Hush !” she whispered, leaning 
eagerly toward him, and waving her 
hands softly, like the dancing girls of 
Egypt and Syria. With these gestures 
she slid up to him, passed one of her 
arms over his shoulder, looked up in 
his face with a pearly smile, and broke 
out singing these foolish verses: 


“The gods are yet living, 
The gods of old time, 

Who fled from their temples 
When joy became crime. 


“They swarm in the ocean, 
In caverns they hide; 

They lurk in the forests; 
Through deserts they glide. 


“ Men curse them as demouna, 
Ghoals, wizards, aad fays; 

Yet, are they the gentle, 
Bright gods of old days. 


‘* They come but in darkness 
To gladden the earth; 

And only waste piaces 
Resound te their mirth. 


“Yet countless sweet spirits 
Their sanctity guess; 

And many yet worship; 
And many they bless.” 
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By the time that she had finished the 
song, Apollos, his face deeply colored, 
and his eyes half closed as if in a 
wakening dream, was faintly striving 
to free himself from her arm. 

‘*Let us go !” he was able to say at 
last. ‘I must speed home and write to 
dear Martha Medlicott. And thou, 
Yesebel, thou must not sing those 
words again. Hasten now to the 
house and read a chapter in the 
Bible.” 

But the warning was in vain. From 
that day Yesebel was no more what 
she had been during the last two or 
three years. With the advent of 
womanhood a new creature had been 
born; or rather an aboriginal nature 
had been resurrected and developed. 
Apparently the Puritan education 
which had controlled the child was 
burst asunder by the adolescent, as an 
eggshell is shattered by the bird which 
needs to warble and tofly. A Yesebel 
had been convicted and had received 
grace. But it was not this Yesebel, 
who now existed, throbbing with 
freshly received potencies and exhal- 
ing ungovernable thoughts. It seemed 
as if some ancient, unchangeable, pas- 
sionate stock had found another com- 
plete incarnation; as if descended in- 
stincts, hereditary impulses, had tri- 
umphed over surroundings and ob- 
stacles, and produced once more a 
being of other centuries. The echoes 
of ancestral blood or some other more 
incomprehensible influence exulted in 
Yesebel. 

‘*Girl, thou must not be out alone 
of nights,” Dorcas Overhill soon had 
occasion to say to her. 

‘*Tam looking for my kinsmen and 
kinswomen,” was the answer. 

‘*“Who are thy kin¢” demanded 
Dorcas, her old distrust suddenly re- 
viving aad filling her veins with 
trembling. 

‘“*T know not,” sighed Yesebel. 
‘**But something tells me that they 
must be somewhere. I cannot find 
them or hear of them by day. But 
something tells me that they will come 
to me by night,” 
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‘* Thou hast no kin,” declared Dor- 
cas, speaking in mere terror. 

‘If I have no kin, I have a friend 
and a country,” asserted Yesebel. 
Then she began to warble her old 
song, the song of years ago: 

*T came from afar, 
I came over sea; 


No sunbeam or star 
The way lighted,” etc. 


” 


‘* Never sing that again !” cried the 
scared Puritan woman. ‘I thought 
thou hadst quite forgotten it. If I 
hear that wicked ditty again, I will 
teil Apollos.”’ 

Yesebel turned away to smile and to 
make a naughty, pretty grimace, Per- 
haps she believed already that she 
could chant what she pleased to the 
young pastor without arousing his an- 
ger. Indeed it seemed in those days 
as if Apollos were more fond of his 
spiritual sister (as he called her) than 
ever before. When not occupied with 
his ministerial work he was almost al- 
ways about her, even to the neglect of 
his parents and of his own sister Ruth. 
It was for Yesebel’s good, he repeated 
to himself; but was it not also for his 
own pleasure ? 

‘*T desire above all things to see 
thee walk steadily in the narrow way,” 
he often said to her. 

‘*We will walk together, wherever 
we go,” she once answered, as they 
wandered through a moonlit woodland 
near the village. 

‘*There is but one straight road,” 
he declared in a tone which he sought 
to make reproving. 

‘*Do not be like old Mr. Dustin,” 
she smiled. ‘‘He is always exhort- 
ing, and no one loves his company. 
Even the dog will not stay with him 
alone, for fear the crabbed man should 
talk catechism to him.” 

‘*The dog has no soul to save,” he 
sighed. ‘‘I sometimes wonder if thou 
hast one, thou scemest so unconscious 
of it.” 

She laughed, seized him suddenly 
by the arm, and led him three times 
around a great oak tree. Then she put 
both bands on his shoulders and whis- 
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pered gayly in his ear, ‘‘Is this the 
straight road, Apollos ?” 

**Cease fooling, Yesebel,” he said, 
but not commandingly. On the con- 
trary, his cheeks flushed and his eyes 
drooped, like those of a sensitive girl 
who is affrighted in her shyness, but 
who cannot resent. 

‘* Bow down to the oak and worship 
it,” she continued to laugh, putting a 
moist, warm palm on his head, and 
bending it forward. 

‘*Wicked girl!” he 
springing away from her. 
impious, heathenish girl !” 

Then they walked apart for a little 
distance. Doubtless Apollos felt that 
he ought to turn homeward, and per- 
haps he prayed for strength so to do; 
but if he did, his prayer availed not. 

‘*What art thou. doing, Yesebel ?” 
he called at last, seeing that she had 
halted and was gazing about her. 

‘*T am looking for my kinsmen,” she 


exclaimed, 
**Oh, thou 


replied. 

‘*Come hither to me, Yesebel,” he 
said at once, trying to believe that he 
did right in so speaking; that it was 
for her good, and thus was his duty. 

But the girl, smiling slyly to herself, 


did not stir. Apollos waited; finally 
he could wait no longer; he parted a 
thicket of laurels and sprang to her 
side. 

‘*Turn back with me, dear Yesebel,” 
he whispered, taking her hand. ‘* We 
are far enough from our hearth and 
altar.” 

She slipped her free hand around his 
neck, and whispered, ‘‘ Dear Apollos ! 
I thought you would come.” 

‘*T must drag you home,” he said, 
trembling in every limb, as he gently 
forced her along. ‘‘ Forgive me. It 
is best.” 

They walked on thus for a while 
slowly and in silence, unless indeed 
they could hear each other’s hearts 
beating. But presently there came a 
loud rustling in the sombre tree-tops, 
although no wind was blowing and all 
the birds’ wings were long since at 
rest. Yescbel stopped, threw her head 
back on Apollos’s shoulder, and looked 
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fixedly upward. The young minister, 
firmly holding her by the waist, like a 
man striving to save some well-loved 
one from peril, gazed also into the 
vaults of mingled lights and shadows. 
Were there filmy spectres amid the 
higher boughs, or did he only see 
moonlit clouds through their inter- 
stices ? 

** What is it all, Yesebel ?” he asked 
in a hoarse whisper of fear. 

‘** Yes, yes!’ she murmured, her face 
radiant and her dilated eyes sparkling ; 
‘*T see, I know, and I love. This is 
living again. The lonely days are 
over.” 

‘“Oh, come away, Yesebel!” he 
sobbed, pulling at her with all his 
strength. But he could not move her; 
she was superhumanly strong. Sway- 
ing like a sapling, but standing as 
rooted to her place, she continued to 
look upward, her eyes fixed on the 
moon, as he thought, while in a low 
voice she chanted another of her 
strange and irrational songs: 

“Hear me, O Ashtaroth, 
Empress of night. 

Come o’er thy loving sea, 

Glide through the caves marine, 
Rise from the sparkling froth— 
Ashtaroth, speed to me. 


Lift me, O crescent queen ; 
Grant me thy might. 


“‘ Thy regent sceptre me 
Far and anigh, 
Ruling with smiles and sighs 
Filling all veins with fire, 
Making men bow the knee, 
Kneel with hot, longing eyes, 
Worship in fierce desire— 
Worship and die.” 
‘* Oh, cease this wickedness !” im- 
lored the terrified Apollos. ‘‘ See, it 
P > a ’ 
is over,” he added, pointing to some 
filmy spectres, or possibly mere stream- 
ers of thin cloud which seemed to be 
flying or dissolving. 

‘* Yes, it is over,” sighed Yesebel. 
‘*Now I am at liberty. Apollos, I 
will go where thou wilt and be what 
thou desirest.”’ 

Strange to say, he could not at the 
moment desire that she should be holy, 
or go anywhere on earth but with him. 

‘* Return to my home and stay there 
for ever,” was all that he could de- 


” 
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mand, as he looked down into her daz- 
zling eyes and lovely face. 

‘* They were in the oak—the very oak 
that I bade thee worship,” she went 
on. ‘How strange that we should 
have returned to it unwittingly! Apol- 
los, I must kneel to it, and thou also.” 

She bowed him down, and it is to 
be feared that he resisted feebly, for 
there was a moment when they were 
both upon their knees, their faces 
turned upward and pressed against 
each other. Then he was on his feet, 
lifting her violently and hurrying her 
away. From time to time as they ran on, 
he glanced backward and saw, as he 
thought, a troop of spectres following. 
What was strange, these apparitions, 
which had been bright and gracious 
while in the air, became sombre, black, 
and almost hideous when they touched 
the earth, as if the soil upon which 
man treads had power to degrade and 
defile them. 

The two parted before reaching 
home, and stole into the house differ- 
ent ways, like guilty people. All that 
evening Apollos was deadly pale, and 
during the night he scarcely slept. 
He bade his mother write to Martha 
Medlicott, inviting and urging her to 
visit them at once, and if possible to 
remain until near the time of marriage. 
Next he went to his room, opened his 
Bible, and was found in his chair at 
daylight, muttering strange words out 
of a broken slumber. What was the 
result of this compunction and this 
effort to save himself ? 

Before long wondrous and woful 
whispers ran through Salem concern- 
ing Yesebel. Mr. Dustin heard that 
she went often to the oak woodlands 
by night; that she made these expedi- 
tions either alone, or only accompanied 
by his young colleague; and that she 
had been seen returning escorted by 
black phantoms who walked and by 
bright phantoms who flew. Next it 
was told him, though no one could say 
on what authority, that the girl came 
surely of wizard blood. Being happi- 
ly rich in thaumaturgic lore, he at once 
inferred that the apparitions who at- 
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tended her were her unholy and un- 
earthly kin, the followers of the aérial 
principalities, such as warlocks, 
witches, and succubes. Having es- 
tablished so much, it was easy for him 
to learn more, if only by force of de- 
duction. Why should he doubt that 
she spit pins; that she had a doll 
stuck full of needles, wherewith to 
curse people; that she could change 
herself into a black cat in order to 
fright timorous believers; that 
caused canoes to overset and brats to 
stumble ? Of course her wizard rela- 
tions and fiendish masters would early 
teach her these small trickeries and 
malignities, 

Presently arrived Martha Medlicott, 
a tall and gaunt and red-haired dam- 
sel, with the carriage of a sexagenari- 
an and the conversation of a doctor in 
theology. Mr. Dustin took courage ; 
for even he found the young woman 
awful, and it seemed to him that Beel- 
zebub himself would flee before her. 
But the prim sweetheart was no check 
upon Apollos, who was by this time 
completely infatuated with Yesebel, 
and went with her to the woodlands 
as frequently as ever, notwithstanding 
the solemn poutings of Miss Medlicott. 
Of course the stories about the witch- 
girl increased in number, and begun 
to involve the young clergyman in 
their grotesque horror, 

‘* Dat Vrench blood has gome out at 
last,” said the German apothecary 
Roth. ‘‘I alvays subbosed it might. 
Blood will tell.” 


she 


‘What does this materialism 
mean?” demanded good Mr. Dustin, 


who overheard the remark. ‘* At 
what bounds doth it end? Is there 
no such thing as sin? Is there 
such thing as grace, granted or with- 
held? Does not God govern the 
world and overrule His creatures ? 
Thou wilt discover it, I trust, in time, 
and not need to learn it in eternity.” 
Heartened by this victory over a 
rationalist, Mr. Dustin immediately 
sought out Apollos, and spoke his 
holy mind plainly, warning him of the 
thaumaturgic character of Yesebel. 


no 
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‘*T am caring for her,” return¢d the 
youth sullenly, though he turned ple. 
‘*Tam watching her.” 

The venerable clergyman was not 
satisfied. He went to Joshua and Dor- 
cas Overhill with his tale of peril and 
his admonition. 

‘*T know it,” wept the mother. ‘‘I 
am losing my sen, and my son is los- 
ing himself.” 

‘‘Then rise up and drive this hea- 
thenish Hagar—this worse than a hea- 
then and Hagar—from your house- 
hold,” counselled the pastor. 

Mistress Overhill glanced, half af- 
frighted and half imploring, at her 
husband. 

‘*T will see to that when it is need- 
ful,” broke in Joshua, with his usual 
self-confidence, and with more than 
his usual petulance. ‘The girl is 
well enough. She is brand plucked 
from the burning. Am I, who saved 


her, to cast her back into the pit be- 


cause of idle tales? But there is one 
thing which I will stop, and that 
right promptly. She shall not go out 
with Apollos. I have forbidden it 
heretofore, and will forbid it again. 
They steal away with cach other,” he 
added, his large, bony face flushing. 
‘*Tt shall cease; it must cease. She 
ought to go out with no man but me.” 

Dorcas shivered a little, dropped 
her eyes with an air of utter weariness, 
and moved her lips as if in prayer. 

‘*Has the girl bewitched Joshua 
also?” queried the horrorstricken 
minister to himself. ‘‘Is the father 
jealous of the son because of this 
Midianitish woman? Ah no! Such 
things are impossible—impossible at 
least in our Salem !” 

But he soon found that Yesebel had 
not one or two, but many favorers in 
the village. Like all the followers 
and priestesses of Ashtaroth every- 
where, she was abhorrent mainly to 
the elderly, and mostly to staid wo- 
men. Numbers of young men and a 
certain few of damsels were enchanted 
by her. Mr. Dustin heard her songs 
repeated by girls at their spinning 
wheels and by stalwart youngsters foi- 
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lowing the sickle. It seemed to him 
at times as if the very honeysuckles of 
the porches, the standing corn of the 
fields, and the brambles of the wayside 
were possessed by Yesebel’s magic, 
and harped forth her abominable mel- 
odies. Moreover, when she came to 
the tabernacle, scores of bright, ad- 
miring eyes followed her to her seat, 
and rested there during great part of 
the service. 

‘‘T must bring her before the 
church,” he declared to weeping Mis- 
tress Overhill. 

‘** Will Apollos consent ?” she asked 
eagerly. 

‘*He must consent. He must be 
made to turn and live. Oh, Apol- 
los!” exclaimed the old man with a 
quavering voice. ‘‘He was my child 
in the faith, and as dear to me as a 
child in blood. Never have I so loved 
any human being since the death of 
my last son. I will speak to him of 
our conjoint duty this very day, and 
by heaven’s grace he shall do it and 
live.” 

‘“‘If he does, he will save other 
souls beside his own,” said Dorcas. 
**Many are being corrupted. I have 
had to send my Ruth to Boston with 
Martha Medlicott. She was following 
Yesebel to the woodlands of nights, 
and returning attended by those things 
of evil. They glided and flew to my 
very door, and sang their wicked 
songs under our very windows.” 

‘*Surely Satan is altogether un- 
chained,” groaned Mr. Dustin, looking 
out with a shudder into the thicken- 
ing twilight. ‘If I were not his ene- 
my, I would fear to go abroad.” 

Two or three hours later there was 
a sound of prayer, mingled with mas- 
culine moaning and weeping, in the 
old clergyman’s study. 

Later still Apollos rushed from the 
parsonage, his face pale with the fa- 
tigue of great emotion; his eyes red 
and swollen with crying. The white 
head of Mr. Dustin leaned out after 
him, and his hoarse, shaking voice 
called whimperingly, ‘‘ Art thou flying 


from me, my son? Yea, do so; I am 
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no refuge; Iam a sinner. But fly to 
thy Father in heaven.” 

Apollos sped on, neither answering 
nor looking backward, but gasping 
like a grief-stricken infant. Through 
byways and across meadows, amid the 
splendor of broad moonlight, he ran 
at full speed until he reached the oak 
grove, the nocturnal resort of Yesebel. 
There he found his beautiful tempt- 
ress, dancing all by herself in the ra- 
diance of her adored Ashtaroth, as the 
attendant maidens of Jezebel may 
have danced on the high places of Ju- 
dea. She was dressed as he had never 
before seen her, in scanty garments of 
gauzy white, fragile and translucent, 
like a cloud, and, as it seemed to him, 
luminous. Wer rosy arms were bare 
to the shoulder, and her skirt descend- 
ed only to the knees. 

‘*T knew thou wouldst come,” she 
laughed, her pearly teeth shining and 
her black eyes sparkling. 

He flung himself down at the root 
of the great oak, and gasped without 
speaking, gazing at her the while and 
marvelling at her beauty, though his 
tears half blinded him. 

Then, waving her arms and tossing 
her curls of ebony hair, she began to 
dance at him with slow, languishing 
movements, now advancing as if she 
would embrace him, now recoiling 
with alluring coyness, and all the 
time smiling. Miserable as he was, 
throbbing with remorse and terror, he 
could not help finding her most love- 
ly and desirable. 

**Cease dancing, Yesebel,” he said 
at last. ‘‘ Stand still and let me look 
at thee. Oh, Yesebel, do you know 
that you are as wicked as you are 
beautiful? I sometimes think, my 
darling one, that thou knowest it not; 
that thou knowest not what sin is, nor 
righteousness, nor the gulf between 
them.” 

‘*There is no sin but grief,” she re- 
plied, with a laugh which seemed to 
him like the merriment of innocence, 
so infatuated was he. ‘‘ The noble- 
ness of the soul is measured by its ca- 
pacity for joy. Oniy tie spirits in 
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prison are weak and wicked. Am I 
sinful? Oh, no; Iam free and strong; 
Iam happy. There is gladness enough 
in me to irradiate everything I look 
upon and every deed that I do. I 
dance to express my pleasure and to 
increase it. Whyshould I not? Look 
at the beautiful, happy world around 
us. Look at the calm, sweet shadows 
descending to the peaceful turf and 
blessing it. Look at the gracious 
branches extended above us like arms 
put forth in benediction. Look at 
the gray trunks, shining where they 
are touched by the moonbeams and 
striving to increase the glory. All 
the innumerable stars are scattering 
beauty and joy. All the old glad 
gods of the heavens and of the earth 
are smiling through the universe. 
And then see my own Ashtaroth, my 
bright empress of the night, my sky- 
born goddess, deluging us with her 
loving splendor. Think how she has 
iilled all lands in all ages with deep 
love and passionate pleasure. In such 
a world why should I not rejoice and 
smile and dance ?”’ 

‘“‘Alas! there is another world, 
Yesebel,” he exclaimed, starting up 
and facing her. ‘‘I would there were 
not. lam so wicked that I wish there 
were no life but this. But, Yesebel, 
there is. Dost thou not believe it? 
Alas for me, I believe it, and I know. 
The horror in my soul gives me a clear 
and frightful instruction of an arraign- 
ment to come, and of a life or death 
everlasting. I am filled with terror, 
like a vessel brimming over, because 
of this knowledge. I long to return 
to the ways which for thy sake I have 
quitted. Wilt thou not return with 
me? Come, Yesebel; be my life's 
companion in good works; be my sup- 
porter in my ministrations. Turn 
with me toward the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem; walk through earth in sorrow or 
in holy joy by my side; and at last 
mount with me into the golden city.” 

Yesebel, gazing steadily on his tear- 
ful face, made no answer in words. 
She came close to him, slowly and 
with seeming dcfersuce, as Delilah 
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might have approached the reproving 
Samson. There was a pleading, coax- 
ing smile on her mouth, and a guile- 
ful, sweet light in her eyes. Her 
lithe arms slid forth asif to seize him, 
and her red lips pouted as if to kiss 
him. She needed not to speak; she 
was irresistible. 

** Ah, Yesebel ! thou hast chosen for 
thyself and for me,” he sobbed, draw- 
ing hertohim. ‘* Whatever way thou 
goest [ will follow.” 

‘Come, my Apollos, and be happy,’ 
she laughed, leading on through the 
sylvan distances. ‘*Come and join 
the company of the joyous gods and 
their sportive worshippers. We will 
raise a fire to Moloch and build an al- 
tar to Baal and dance in the smile of 
Ashtaroth.” 

As they went deeper into the wood- 
lands, vague and filmy, 
shining spectres seemed to join them, 


’ 


phantoms 


until the pair vanished amid the 
swarming apparitions. One would 


have said that a multitude of strange, 
uncertain, almost formless beings held 
festivity there, now turning to black, 
ugly shades as they approached the 
earth, and now becoming gleams and 
sparkles as they leaped skyward. 
Presently, as these strange revellers 
wearicd in their sport, the moon grad- 
ually veiled herself in clouds, like a 
goddess hidden by the smoke of her 
altar. But over all the northern lights 
builded and incessantly rebuilded a 
splendid, evanescent, continually ris- 
ing and continuaily tumbling temple 
of azure flashes and rosy flames. 

In the midst of the marvellous spec- 
tacle human voices resounded through 
the forest, and a band of wrathful par- 
ishioners arrived to rescue or punish 
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their bewildered pastor. Joshua Over- 
hill led them with his drawn broad- 
sword, and old Mr. Dustin tottered 


after, bearing his Bible. They scour- 
ed the wild region eagerly, without 
finding a living soul. When, how- 
ever, they reached the great oak, it 
moved its branches violently in the 
windless air, as if to give some warn- 
ing; and instantly they heard mighty 
detonations in the sky, and beheld the 
long streamers above them shivering, 
dispersing, flying, and disappearing. 

‘He is gone!” screamed old Mr. 
Dustin, glaring aloft. ‘‘Isee him with 
that accursed one. And now for the 
first time, fool that I am, I know her 
name. How could I fail to under- 
stand that Yesebel is but Jezebel ¢ 
Oh, Apollos, my son, thou art lost for 
ever!” 

‘* And she is gone !” howled Joshua 
Overhill, flinging his broadsword so 
fiercely upward that it stuck in a 
branch of the oak, bringing from it, as 
the bystanders averred, a shriek of 


pain. ‘*She is gone, and my son is 
gone,” he added, throwing himself 


weeping upon the turf. ‘* Accursed 
be the day when I brought the serpent 
to my home and warmed it in my bo- 
som !” 

Never again were Apollos and Yese- 
bel seen in Salem, and never were they 
positively heard of there as alive. It 
is true that Doctor Roth pretended to 
have learned that some vagabond mar- 
iner had beheld them beyond sea, as 
husband and wife, he an actor in the 
theatres and she a dancer. 

But for this rationalistic tale Mr. 
Dustin solemnly rebuked tie leech, 
even as the latter was attending upon 
the old minister’s dying bed. 

J. W. De Forest. 
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F anything could have reconciled 
us to the prospect of a nine 
months’ cruise among the islands of 
the Pacific, isolated as we were toe be 
from all those necessities, newspapers, 
home letters, fresh provisions, and the 
like, which make up the civilization 
of sailors, it would have been the glo- 
rious weather we experienced after 
leaving Callao. The brightest of skies, 
the bluest of waters, the steadiest of 
breezes, an unceasing round of beau- 
tiful days and glorious nights; our 
bodies drinking in new life and our 
minds untroubled by dread watchings 
for distant lights, left free to enjoy 
the marvels of sea and sky in that 
sense of perfect security which told no 
dangers could threaten in that lonely 
ocean. What a splendid cruise it was, 
and how dull and vapid any words 
must seem which try to paint it. 
Four thousand miles of water in the 
region where the Pacific best merits, 
if anywhere, the name Balboa gave it; 
and then, fit ending to such a prelude, 
when land did arise, it was an earthly 
paradise associated with legends and 
stories of adventure removed enough 
from our prosaic age to seem poetic. 
Everything was so different from life’s 
routine that it seemed but the beginning 
of another canto in which the marvels 
and dangers of the deep were tuned 
melodiously to the rest and dreamy in- 
dolence of the shore. 

Twenty-eight days from the bleak 
and sandy headlands of San Lorenzo, 
with its ghostly light lost in the mists 
and fogs of Callao bay, brought us to 
the Paumotus. To our cager eyes, gaz- 
ing from every coign of vantage, rose 
two isolated groups, distant but six 
miles, and seeming but graceful 
branches and lithesome trunks rising, 
Aphrodite-like, from the waves; state- 
ly cocoanut palms, rooted apparently 
in the bed of that sea whose depth no 
plummet would tell, and waving above 
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no shore line, creamy with spray or 
glittering with golden sand. At our 
distance the narrow fringe of coral 
could not be seen, and it needed all 
our implicit faith in the sines and co- 
sines of the navigator, added to the 
testimony of the sailing directions, to 
convince us that these were islands as 
islands are in this land of marvels. 

Wandering eyes followed these 
ghostly trees waving their welcome to 
us from over the leagues of water, un- 
til they were lost in the horizon, and 
then arose others, crowning circles of 
coral with sides but a few feet above 
the fathomless water that surrounded 
them, and pierced with passages 
through which the currents of the sea 
surged and dashed in a fretting, resist- 
less way. And so by islet and island, 
with varying wind and unknown cur- 
rent, for two days, until, at 3 a. M. of 
June 2, a little speck of light rising 
and falling with the waves punctua- 
ted the darkness and gloom of the 
morning. At length it burst upon us 
steadily, and with warning signifi- 
cance, telling us our ship had done her 
duty well, and Point Venus light bore 
as those faithful sines and cosines had 
determined. 

Morning broke, as mornings doin the 
tropics, with such a spreading of gray, 
and silver, and amber light, with such 
a sudden uprising of the sun, that 
seemed all anxious to revisit this fa- 
vorite land of his, that the island fair- 
ly seemed to spring with sudden bound 
from the dull, pale water around it. 
Our first feeling was disappointment, 
for the brown, barren hillsides, cover- 
ed with wreathing mist and clinging 
fog, made a picture as uninviting as it 
was opposed to what we had expected. 
In the distance its precipitous and 
broken summits, pierced with gorge 
and split with fissure, seemed but a 
copy of those bleak and arid shores of 
Chili and Peru upon which our tired 
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eyes had wearily rested for months 
and months. Around it were other 
islands, some only showing their peak- 
ed, fantastic summits above the water, 
and others near enough to bring their 
sharp outlines in bold relief against 
the background of cloudless sky. On 
we sped before the fresh to’gallant 
breeze, and as the brightness gathered 
on the steep ridges of the island, bath- 
ing peak and pinnacle in golden light 
and softening shadows with mellow 
tints, the sunbeams crept downward 
to paint in glowing colors the waving 
trees and foliage of the shore line, and 
the scene changed—changed, not with 
harsh abruptness, but with a soft and 
slow transition from gloom to bright- 
ness, &@ mingling of colors in which 
each found its complement, until, in all 
its boasted beauty, the island smiled 
upon us. 

Soon we made the narrow entrance, 
with its waiting pilot, and under skil- 
ful and practised guidance passed 
through the narrow opening in the 
coral barrier, and, rounding with vice- 
admiral’s sweep the little bay, dropped 
our willing anchor in the harbor of 
Papeet?. Then the shouts, the gath- 
ering of canoes, the swarming of na- 
tives, the trade and barter that com- 
menced—it seemed as if all Tahiti had 
been expecting us, and with offering 
of fruit and flower, and possible heca- 
tombs, welcomed us in truly ancient 
style to their ocean island. 

Seen from our anchorage, Papecté 
(Basket of the Sea) seemed a vision of 
fairy land, or rather a realization of 
those pictures which shine with such a 
glow in the narratives of Prince Leboo, 
and of those adventurers and naviga- 
tors who saw it years ago, and from 
which even the sober pen of Captain 
Cook caught a tinge of romance and 
poetry. Nestling at the foot of the 
hills, and curving with the sweep of 
the shore line, was the town, its houses 
half lost and half discovered in the 
forest of tropical trees that extended 
to the background, where in gentle, 
undulating curves rose the mountain: 
breadfruit, pandanas, cocoanut palms, 
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everywhere; here and there the cape 
jessamine and the hibiscus, even to 
the shore line—all making up a scene 
that in our younger and less adventu- 
rous days was associated with such a 
land and such « people. 

Green and glorious rose the moun- 
tain. At rare intervals the hut of some 
aspiring native dotted its face, usual- 
ly by the side of streams that rose in 
the hidden lakes and crystal springs of 
the summit, and swept downward to 
the sea; then merging into brown and 
gray, it culminated in Owhena, 7,000 
feet above the sea level—in peaks and 
spurs that glinted and glared in the 
sunlight. At the east and west Fa- 
réute and Hontauéa Points, rich in 
graceful palms and picturesque huts, 
closed the land view. Seaward the co- 
ral reef breasted and spurned the land- 
ward flow of breakers that foamed and 
frothed on the barrier, while within the 
reef the waters were as calm as an in- 
land lake, and so clear that the bot- 
tom, with its myriad of fishes, could 
be plainly seen. Beyond, the blue 
waves of the Pacific surged, and rose 
and fell until they were lost in the 
sharp line of horizon, the peaked, 
rugged Moorea and the distant, 
rounded Tetuaroa breaking the charm- 
ing monotony in two places. Beauti- 
ful, indeed, to eyes that have looked 
upon it for months and months, but to 
us it seemed more than beautiful. 
Grateful are we that it shoxld be so, 
for perhaps this appreciation of waving 
trees and lands, rich in blossoms and 
odors, is the compensation for all the 
weary days we pass upon the ocean, 
without a single object to relieve the 
tameness and sameness of the scene. 

In the afternoon we visited the 
shore, and walked through streets and 
pleasant lanes arched with trees. In 
some places the clustering foliage was 
so thickly interlaced that the sun- 
light could not enter, but fell in shim- 
mering rays of green upon the road be- 
low. Troops of natives in their Sun- 
day costumes promenaded the avenues, 
and seemed of all created things most 
perfectly mated to the scene. The 
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women were tall, well formed, grace- 
ful in carriage; every limb so untram- 
melled with the fetters of civilized 
dress as to work with perfect freedom. 
Their gowns, long and of a dear old 
fashion, floated loosely about them, 
in color everything from red to white, 
but always in harmony. Their hair, 
trailing negligently behind, was crown- 
ed with the white and odorous reva- 
reva, and their sweet voices bubbled 
with plaintive songs or the low and 
happy laugh that sung in cadence with 
the music of the trade winds in the 
groves around them. The men, tall, 
splendidly formed, firm and graceful in 
carriage, were very princes of the fair- 
est of fairy lands compared with the 
little, blustering Peruanos we had left 
over the water. Their faces were as 
pleasant and as honest as ever sun shone 
upon. Their complexion is darker than 
a Spaniard’s, but not as olive as the 
higher type of Moors, the men if any- 
thing lighter than the women; nothing 
of the negro in their faces, but well de- 
veloped Malay characteristics, recalling 
strongly the type that still exists on 
those distant shores whence drifted 
years ago the progenitors of this race. 
Their eyes, black but mild, had none 
of the baleful light that gleams in the 
parent stock—no, honest, laughing 
eyes, that fairly sparkled with pleasure 
when they greeted you, as they always 
did, with that most pleasant of all 
greetings, ‘‘ Ya rana.” 

What a happy lot they seemed to be; 
either so blessed that life with them 
was playtime, or so philosophic that 
naught that happened could disturb; 
and let it be chronicled here that in all 
our time among them they were never 
different than upon the memorable day 
we first sawthem. If it can be that 
genuine good nature and perfect cour- 
tesy are the characteristics of a people, 
then to these savages, as we have been 
taught to call them, must the palm be 
awarded. Even the little children 
learn to lisp their greeting, and though 
you are the poorest sailor that ever 
trod the beach, or the greatest swell 
for whom the harbor guns blazed out 
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their welcome, it is the same pleasant 
smile from young and old, the same 
hearty welcome to their huts. White 
men, soured by long residence, deny 
this, and say the courtesy is but su- 
perticial, and that to-morrow you will 
learn the politeness of to-day means 
nothing. It may beso. We found it 
different, and we cherish in grateful 
remembrance a universal kindness, 
affection, and unselfishness which are 
rare enough in this world. We can 
well understand how association with 
some white men we have met would 
tend to destroy this national kindli- 
ness, and to our minds it is but a proof 
how deep the underlying principles 
must be when they can survive contact 
with the grosser natures we have met 
among our own race on the islands, 
The town of Papeeté is the largest 
on the island—in fact, the only one 
that can be dignified with that name. 
It accommodates itself to the curve of 
the shore, one principal street travers- 
ing its length, and from this, branch- 
ing at varying angles and following 
the whim of the earliest builders, are 
streets and lanes extending on one 
side to the beach, and on the other to 
the base of the mountains; here, per- 
haps, narrowed to some winding path 
that creeps upward to the interior 
fastnesses of the island. The houses 
of the foreigners are on the beach or 
on the streets and lanes that lead to it, 
and are built of wood and in the 
American style. They are well built 
and situated—cool, airy, and neat, with 
tempting verandas and enticing ham- 
mocks, and surrounded by gardens of 
trees and plants, native and exotic. 
The aloe and vanilla bloom side by 
side with the hibiscus and pandanus, 
or those others so long since accli- 
mated as to be native, the orange, the 
lime, and the banana. The level land 
has an average breadth of half a mile 
from the shore to the mountain spurs, 
though valleys extend it in many 
places between frowning mural walls 
far into the heart of the hills. Down 
the mountain side small streams leap 
and tumble, now falling in minia- 
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ture cascades, now gliding smoothly 
enough, and now lost in the sea; but 
not until they have worked their way 
through the coral barrier, for to their 
agency are attributed the many open- 
ings in the reef. Beyond the town 
proper, and surrounding it, are the 
native huts, built with hibiscus poles 
and wattled with twigs, the roofs 
thatched with pandanus and the exte- 
rior walls sometimes plastered with 
coral lime. Around them are groves 
of plantain and breadfruit, and from 
their doorsteps the white foam caps 
of the ocean can be seen dancing and 
sporting in the sunlight. The ave- 
rage Tahitian has a keen perception of 
beauty, and to him the blue ocean that 
sang his lullaby, and the waving palm 
that repeat with charming monotony 
the latest and sweetest voices of the 
‘* Nimeves,” are a necessity born of his 
nature. 

To the eastward are the more pre- 
tentious residences. Here are the 
government houses, the barracks, the 


arsenal, the palace, and the club; all 
fronting on the famous Broom road 
which encircles the island, but which 
here rejoices in the name of Rue de 


Rivoli. French influence is apparent 
everywhere, and in no matter more 
than in the titles of the streets and 
buildings. The meanest of alleys and 
the shabbiest of structures revel in 
names that recall remembrances of 
famous cities. About the centre of 
the town, and opposite to the Rue de 
la Reine, is the palace of her Majesty 
Queen Pomaré IV. ; the palace, a mere 
shell, hastily begun, leisurely worked 
upon, and to be finished—gquien sabe ? 
Probably when protection merges into 
possession, as nominal as it is now ac- 
tual, and the present pretence of roy- 
alty is abolished. The French com- 
mandant requires it for purposes of 
state. It is a magnificent buiiding for 
Tahiti—glorious in unfulfilled prom- 
ises, and situated in mean though 
extensive grounds. Under its shadow 
crouch two or three little cabins, and 
here in undignified ease repose their 
sacred Majesties and their suites when 
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it pleases them to visit town. Border- 
ing the grounds is a spring that gives 
birth to a narrow stream, which con- 
ducted shoreward supplies the ship- 
ping with most excellent water. 

The principal shops front the beach. 
Here too are clustered the ware- 
houses of the wealthier merchants; for 
trade is brisk with the Paumotus and 
the Leeward islands, and many are the 
cargoes of oil and pearl shells landed 
at these rickety jetties. At one time 
this trade was quite extensive, but now 
it appears to be engrossed by a few 
persons, and the nucleus of it is in 
Tahiti. How profitable it is can be 
judged from the difference of prices 
paid the hard-worked Paumotuan div- 
er, and that received by the shippers 
in Europe. The principal import trade 
is with California; and here are shops 
in which the typical toothpick-to-an- 
anchor stock is to be found. What is 
better, here are genuine Yankees to sell 
it—those unyielding, pushing fellows 
who never forget their early fondness 
for pie or their earlier lessons for get- 
ting rich where most other men would 
starve. This trade is carried on by 
sharp, well-built ‘‘ Frisco schooners,” 
that make most wonderful runs, car- 
rying homeward cargoes of delicious 
oranges that surpass the proverbial 
ones of Malaga or Seville. To them also 
are the people indebted for their 
monthly mail; and to minds hunger- 
ing for news from that other worid 
their coming is as great a matter of 
moment as will some day be the arri- 
val of our mail steamers when we are 
wise enough te take the islands. 

Who has not read and reread the 
history of this group, from the year of 
our Lord 1767, when Wallis anchored 
in the harbor of Matavai, to the as- 
sumption of the protectorate by M. 
Guizot ? For here came Captain James 
Cook to observe the transit of Venus, 
and hence sailing northward and east- 
ward to discover and revisit other 
islands and shores that will bear his 
fame to all posterity as the Columbus 
of this wondrous ocean. Here rested 
from their oars the mutineers of the 
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Bounty ; and here took they unto them- 
selves, like very tarry and very rough 
eighteenth-century lotus-eaters, the 
delights and pleasures of the island; 
ending with a sudden disenchantment 
at the prospect of capture, and an 
equally sudden disappearance with 
their wives to distant and less charm- 
ing if securer shores. Here came 
Bougainville, La Pérouse, Krusenstern, 
and later Wilkes; and here came—shall 
we say unfortunately ‘—the mission- 
aries. For divided is the Polynesian 
and the travelled world upon the mer- 
its of these gentlemen, and confirming 
to prejudiced minds are the tales of 
emphatic though we fear not strictly ac- 
curate traders of vituperative and god- 
less beach-combers. Here came the Je- 
suit fathers; and then the wondering 
heathens hearkened to the polemical 
white men renewing the world-tired 
battles of more civilized lands, heard a 
different and only God preached in or- 
thodox fashion, listened confusedly to 
sinuous windings and twistings among 
the subtleties of dogmas, and finally 
floundered in the sea of sectarianism. 
They gave their allegiance, not from mo- 
tives of conscience, but from a worldly 
admiration of the physically greater 
man, or of him whose store of carnal 
goods promised the better rewards. 
Then followed the old war of races— 
Frenchman against Briton; a fiery re- 
ligious Crapaud against an obstinately 
religious Jonbool, intensified by dif- 
ference of creeds and of culture, by 
diverging interests but commingling 
fanaticisms. Finally from theses and 
polemics they came to force and threats 
of force, not any easier to bear because 
they were partly clothed with sancti- 
monious words and invocations. The 
priests were ejected and other slights 
followed—slights more real than fan- 
cied. Then came injuries more se- 
vere than Exeter Hall and British For- 
eign Office would have us believe, until 
the Frenchman returned with his fleet 
and threatened with one broadside, 
after the most approved French manner 
—the grand manner they call it—to blot 
out missionaries, heathens, town, and 
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churches, and thus settle the affair, and 
for ever. Then succeeded pretexts, 
promises, intimidation, ‘‘ seizure of the 
royal person,” bombardments—and 
logic of events the last scene of all. 
With blare of trumpet, and thunder- 
ing of guns, and vives, till the welkin 
rung, his Cathoiic Majesty, who scarce- 
ly knew that such an oasis bloomed in 
the watery desert, seized upon the 
island under the specious plea of pro- 
tection; and to this day, through good 
fortune and ill, and all the vicissitudes 
of the home government, it is still a 
part of colonial France. The usual 
British growl, the time-worn explana- 
tions from the ministerial benches, the 
inevitable native revolution—were they 
not bound to follow? Not even for- 
getting the spice of all, the dramatic 
treachery of the jinale, when the posi- 
tively last and only Tahitian suc- 
cumbed in his mountain eyrie to the 
unexpected attack of the wily foe, 
stealing with staccato music to the 
hitherto impregnable fortress by a 
road the secret of which was bought 
for red, red gold! Quite histrionic in 
its character, and with all the unities 
preserved, but a violation of man’s 
duty and a perversion of national faith. 
Now, by the grace of God, Pomaré Va- 
hine rules, a puppet whose strings are 
pulled by courteous commandants. 
From fort and building and from rare 
schooner flies the island flag, the tri- 
color of France deftly woven for its 
union; and in the still evening, when 
the ominous blast of the war conch or 
the pleading harmony of the uté 
arose, the stirring peals of the bugles 
or the choric strains of Ptre Bugeaud 
awake the echoes, recalling perhaps to 
the sensitive Tahitian mind, if such 
things be, the faded glories of a race 
that has not arisen with civilization. 
With the coming of the Gaul died 
the political power of the missionary— 
no little thing, for their rule had been 
the hand of steel in glove of vel- 
vet. Though their books and reports 
painted a golden age returned, in 
which submission domestic and reli- 
gious sprung from the fervor of a race 
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awoke to heaven, yet we know now it 
was a strong and cruel governing, 
founded upon superstition and igno- 
rant reverence, and one that hesitated 
not to plunge the islands into bloody 
wars for its preservation. 

What a vexed question it is whether 
the early missionary rule or that of 
the French has been the better; vexed 
because of both we must take the most 
ex parte statements. In early days— 
that is, when the first missionaries 
came—they were men of humble ori- 
gin and of suflicient use in the world 
to handle the jack plane and the ham- 
mer as deftly as the intricacies of the 
moral law. It was emphatically an 
age when men who felt the call were 
apt to boil over with enthusiasm, and 
mistake fervor for the true vocation— 
the time when the smithy and the cob- 
bler’s bench gave up their best, more 
often their worst workers, to the glo- 
rious work; when men, from much 
of biassed thought and half awakened 
perceptions, beheld a mission, and, de- 
luded by the wordy power of ‘ wag- 
ging a pow i’ the pulpit,” believed 
themselves foreordained to proselyte 
the heathen. What needed they of pre- 
vious preparation? And why should 
the societies demand more than sound 
religious principles, zeal, and a ready 
obedience to their mandates? They 
found a land in which everything was 
new, and for their purpose crude and 
amorphous—a race just startled from 
the dream that the arch that bound 
their horizon was the only world and 
they the only people—beyond them 
and theirs nothing. For them alone 
the changing seasons and the vary- 
ing heavens, the teeming water, and 
the fruitful earth. A race that saw 
in the white man, with his superior 
intelligence, as manifested to them 
in material things, a sort of demigod, 
linked to their island and their gods 
by scarce remembered traditions, and 
dimly shadowed in predictions that 
had come from all time with the soft- 
ened angles and the blurred facets 
that folk lore always finds in rolling 
toward us. What a field it was! 
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And its fruits? The making of a few 
doubtful Christians from a nation of 
really zealous heathens, whose religion 
could not have been utterly bad when 
its professors were gentle in nature, 
brave in battle, moderate in conquest, 
and so utterly separated from all 
around them in practice that cannibal- 
ism was unknown. But the mission. 
ary enjoyed it, perhaps from an hon. 
est conviction that he was doing good ; 
possibly because he was having an 
easy life and getting credit for a hard 
one; probably because the climate and 
the fat of the land, whereon you may 
be sure he fed, agreed with him; and 
undoubtedly because, like Czsar, he 
would rather be first chop in Tahiti 
than among the n—1 power chops so- 
cially in his own land. 

Here were natives overpowered with 
appliances that seemed to them the in- 
spiration of heaven, and men physi- 
cally inferior—a matter of some mo- 
ment to the heathen—who took them 
as an ordinary matter, and rather inti- 
mated that ‘‘These—oh dear! these 
were really nothing to what they ’ad 
at ’ome.” Is it a wonder that in a 
land ready to apotheosize them the 
missionaries took unto themselves 
some of the attributes with which their 
credulous flocks clothed them, at first 
putting aside any constructive reason- 
ing upon the wrong or right of it, or 
excusing it because of the increased 
influence that it gave—ah! worldly 
pretext !—and at last insisting upon 
it because, like all such men, they 
really lived upon it? For is it not a 
truth, however unpalatable, that the 
priestly mind, be the sect what it may, 
delights in this exercise and exhibi- 
tion of power—from the callow cu- 
rate, lording it at small tea parties, to 
the mighty prelate, launching his ful- 
mines from the Holy of Holies? Among 
them were men with the spirit of Loy- 
ola, the perseverance of Calvin, and 
the pluck of Knox; and in all things 
they labored for the good. But it 
must be recorded of the great major- 
ity that they were in no way fitted 
for their self-elected life work; and 
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society, which demands of all a cer- 
tain place and aim, lost clever cob- 
blers and better blacksmiths when 
many of them renounced the European 
world, with its follies and its absurd 
ideas of station and property, for mis- 
sionary labor among the heathen. 

Of course good was done—as good 
is always done by the association of 
an inferior with a superior order, even 
if purely religious teaching is omitted. 
In many things the natives were 
taught to lead purer and better lives, 
as we look at them from our pin- 
headed standpoint. Chastity was 
preached and modesty inculcated; 
marriage ties made firmer and di- 
vorces more difficult; and in many 
ways the heathen mind turned from 
certain customs more sanctioned by 
their ignorance and the example of 
their forefathers than by the strict 
rules of right and wrong. Human 
sacrifices were abolished, polygamy 
forbidden, and women raised to a 


higher place in the domestic scale. 
They learned honesty; not that they 
were thieves or liars before, but the 
intermingling of families begot pecu- 


liar ideas of meum and tuum. An 
airy, swell-mob style of walking off 
with the goods of others was excused 
upon the grounds of possible need 
and probable consanguinity. They 
built better houses, attended to drain- 
age, and finally gave up a slavish de- 
pendence upon multitudinous gods, 
not even fearing to disembowel the 
great blue shark—son of this and cou- 
sin of that to untold generations— 
which before they had fed and encour- 
aged and soothed with barbaric pomp 
and traditional fear. The men and 
women clothed themselves, sacrificing 
grace and esthetical requirements to 
propriety; though we fear in this the 
old leaven still exists. The men, ina 
spasmodic religious reaction, to which 
such excitable, generous natures are 
prone, gave up their loved and medi- 
cinal kava because it was mildly in- 
toxicating, and after a time, whether 
to drown dull care—for care, like sin, 
came in with the law—or to ape those 
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other white men, not missionaries, 
who drifted to their shores, took to 
orange rum, and later to beer and 
brandy, and so down the prohibition- 
ary scale until they thirsted for square 
gin. 

With these other adventurers, wheth- 
er traders or beach-combers, came new 
perceptions and a gradual drifting out 
of the plane upon which their minds 
had rested. Here were men who did 
not arrogate to themselves all the vir- 
tues, who were not missionaries by a 
great deal. They neither by precept nor 
practice preached a religious life; they 
liked the al /resco living and the di- 
minished costume of the natives, and 
adopted both; and yet handled tools 
more deftly, built better boats, had 
more of the worldly goods that really 
make the Tabitianized heaven, and in 
trade were more liberal and in pur- 
chase less exacting. Jolly good fel- 
lows all; telling the heathens that 
while they were, of course, lower in 
the scale of creation than white men— 
sublime conceit—yet the carth was 
meant for enjoyment and not as a sort 
of prison, where he who goody-goodys 
most has the best chance for salvation. 
This was the doctrine to suit the much- 
hymned and more preached-at natives; 
and with white men to sustain them, 
the natural consequences were that 
the missionaries fell from high Olym- 
pus, and backward fora time turned 
the flocks to all manner of carnal 
wickedness. The law was called in 
to awaken the slumbering consciences; 
and the severities and restrictions 
imposed when politics and dogmas go 
hand in hand, while they frightened 
most into a neutral condition, drove 
others further away from their griev- 
ing pastors. Then anathemas were 
hurled in choicest er cathedra style at 
the liberal and offending white men 
—not missionaries—and in the reli- 
gious anger out-cropped all that bigot- 
ed intoierance against other forcigners 
and other creeds which had been 
smouldering for years and years. 

At a fair average the beach-comber 
was not a moral man nor a man of 
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fine perceptions. He had been lord- 
ing it somewhat patronizingly over the 
natives, and he did not like being held 
up as a personification of ail evil—a 
kind of Polyneso-Spartan terrible ex- 
ample—and in his tipple, which was 
often, and out of it, which was seldom, 
he told many unpleasant truths. He put 
into the heads of the natives all manner 
ef wicked, worldly ideas of rights of 
property, and tithes, and domestic in- 
terference; and be this’d and be that’d 
(after the beach-comber manner) if he 
would stand it, and bade Jackee strike 
for his altars and his fires. Inspired 
by the fiery eloquence of the indig- 
nant white man, Jackee did strike, 
and considered himself in consequence 
as good as his master, and at one fell 
swoop rebelled against everything that 
he had before accepted in his lazy, his- 
met sort of faith. Open rebellion be- 


ing opposed to his nature, he often 
led two kinds of lives—one the pub- 
lic psalm-singing and loud praying, 


and the other aw naturel—and which, 
with all their acuteness, the missiona- 
ries neither knew, or knowing, were 
powerless to correct. But it would 
not do to acknowledge the mission 
was retrograding. So glowing reports 
still delighted the Mrs. Jellybys at 
home, an increased treasury bespoke 
material zeal, and, to the discredit of 
human nature, taxes and tithes so im- 
posed that outrageous yearly revenues 
flowed in from the natives, gathered 
ostensibly for the purpose of making 
converts in other lands, in ultima thules 
of whose existence fair-minded men 
declared they knew not. Then the 
Jesuits came, saw, and were expelled ; 
and at last, lucky scapegoat for all ills, 
the French, with all the pomp of mili- 
tary government, replaced the soidi- 
sant patriarchal sway of the mission- 
aries. Forgotten were the enormities 
of the beach-combers; lost the recollec- 
tions of the apostasy of the natives; 
and from French possession dates the 
death of everything good that had 
flourished before that dreadful epoch. 
Perhaps a wise policy would have des- 
ignated each group as the special prac- 
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tising ground of some particular sect, 
where there would have been no clash- 
ing of opinions, moral or religious ; but 
at least the breaking down of those 
barriers that had before existed, argued 
more liberality of spirit and a health- 
ful appreciation of the views that ob- 
tain in well-organized communities. 
As it was, both sects founded schools 
and labored zealously, if often unfairly, 
seemingly forgetting that they were 
preaching one God and really for one 
end. It is difficult to say which has done 
the more good or which is the more 
potent. In his wife the Protestant has 
his most powerful auxiliary; but in 
the pomp and ceremonies of the mo- 
ther Church there is much that appeals 
to the native mind. The longer resi- 
dence of the earlier missionary, his 
greater wealth, and the fact that he is 
often Tahitian born, make the balance 
seem to lean his way; but the ten- 
dency of the government, the close 
union between Church and State, and 
be it said with all fairness, the superior 
culture, training, and adaptability of 
the priest, more than compensate for 
what at first seem overwhelming ad- 
vantages. Nothing has been said here 
of the hundred and one ways in which 
the missionaries, while laying up trea- 
sures for themselves in heaven, have al- 
so managed to enrich themselves and 
their descendants, As a class they are 
the wealthiest people, not only in this 
group, but in all the others, excepting 
perhaps Fiji; and it is proverbial that 
the finest plantations, the rich groves 
and lands, belong to the men of God, 
but not to the church. It were idle 
and unprofitable work repeating these 
stories, for with much that is true is 
mingled much that is false, even in- 
credible; but in summing up this 
sketch of men giving themselves out 
to the world as martyrs and sufferers 
deserving the pity of all people, and 
yet really leading an existence that 
was enviable and enjoyable, we are al- 
most tempted to regret every penny 
that in our salad days we gave to 
heathen missions in the south seas. 
There are times when we are tempted 
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to believe it was money obtained un- 
der false pretences. We have won- 
dered, when standing on broad ve- 
randas, looking over broad acres fra- 
grant with fruits and odorous with 
flowers, how many American pennies, 
gathered in guileless days from too 
susceptible Sunday-school urchins, went 
to the embellishment or the purchase 
of just such homes and just such plan- 
tations in this land of undistributed 
Bibles. 

Of the unvarying strictness of the 
French government there can be no 
question. That injustice has been done 
to the prosperity of the country, that 
its industries have been dwarfed and 
its trade crippled, are matters of re- 
cord. These are the natural results 
of a purely military government, and 
will obtain in every colony as long as 
the qui vive of the sentinel takes the 
place of the watchman’s hail. As far 
as all those laws go which make up the 
necessities of a city well governed, the 
existing rule has been productive of 
great good. The streets are clean and 
well guarded, shopkeepers of all 
classes are held with a tight hand, and 
needful sanitary regulations prescrib- 
ed and obeyed. With all the discom- 
forts of a purely military government, 
there is also much that is excellent, 
and the stranger who visits Tahiti is 
secure in his life and property; though 
it is said, what with license and tax, 
the property so jealously guarded is 
cared for because it must revert finally 
to the government. How strictly 
municipal regulations are enforced, the 
universal fear and detestation display- 
ed for the garrison plainly show; two 
companies of infantry and a body of 
gendarmes, assisted by native consta- 
bles or mutois, constitute the force; but 
these last do their duty under a mild 
sort of protest, as if they hated to spoil 
sport. When they do make an arrest, 
they slink off with the offender as if 
they were the culprits. For are they 
not conscious that somewhere there is 
upon them the eye of that magnificent 
sphinx, a gendarme ? 

Regulations regarding women are 
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very strict, but equally necessary; and 
they are subjected to arrest if found 
upon the streets after gun-fire, or if 
discovered entering at any time a place 
where liquor is sold. In the latter 
case the proprietor is subjected to 
heavy fines upon the first or second 
offence, and upon a third not only 
fined, but compelled to close his shop. 
Punishments are of a practical nature ; 
forced labor in various degrees being 
meted for offences. The excellent 
condition of the roads is due to this 
fact; so much repairs, so much clean- 
ing taking the place of imprisonment. 
Drunkenness is so common that nearly 
all the natives have performed this 
work; so no one loses caste, and the 
early morning sweepings, Tahitian- 
like, are more of the nature of a frolic. 
All buying and selling of market wares 
must be done in the place selected by 
the government, and woe to the enter- 
prising native that seeks to do a little 
outside speculating. 

Taxes are oppressive, but the burden 
of them falls upon the white men, 
When we were in Papeeté we were in- 
formed that an apportionment of $102 
had been made in addition to the or- 
dinary taxes. As this was to be paid 
by about six hundred persons, some of 
whom rejoice in the immunities of 
beach-combers and adventurers, the 
share of the wealthier white men was 
very great. The existing government 
is modelicd upon that of imperial 
France, though the republic is of 
course acknowledged and obeyed. The 
power of the Queen is nominal, Tahiti 
virtually being as much a possession 
as the Marquesas; and it is only upon 
state occasions that her Majesty is 
shown to the fond and pitying gaze of 
her subjects. Every one realizes her 
situation, and apparently no one more 
than she; and though docile enough, 
there are times when the old instincts 
will prevail, and she seems more than 
half inclined to resent her anomalous 
position. But what then? It is with 
her a question of existence; and al- 
ready has she had slights enough to 
realize that upon her guardians de- 
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pends the satisfaction of the royal 
bakers, tailors, and candlestick makers. 
Her rare state occasions being over, 
she retires to her residence at Papaoa, 
where she solaces herself with unlim- 
ited euchre and the periodical visits of 
her kinsmen, who rule with mild pro- 
consular sway the other highlands of 
the group. 

Society in its narrow signification is 
divided into two classes, cliques— 
what you will—and the line of de- 
marcation is as fixed as the laws of 
tose ancients we are always quoting. 
One consists of whites, pure and sim- 
ple, and the other of half-castes. Both 
are charming, but, oh! so disdainful, 
so abusive of each other—one all dig- 
nity and virtue, the other all mirth 
and good nature; one horrified if you 
associate with the other, and that al- 
ways delighted to meet you, provided 
you are neither a prig nor a snob. Is 
it any marvel which is the more popu- 
lar with nomads? For while wealth, 
beauty, and education are equally di- 
vided, yet piety, angularity, and pru- 
dishness are not; and there are times 
when these edifying virtues are tire- 
some. The half-castes have most de- 
lightful manners, and in their simple, 
gracious conduct there is nothing of 
rudeness, no lack of refinement. 

Of the domestic life of the natives 
not much can be said; for it is only af- 
ter years of dwelling among them 
that this inner, unwritten life can be 
known; and our residence does not 
warrant the power or privilege of de- 
scribing it. If cleanliness be next to 
godliness, then must they hope for 
much of future good. The clear run- 
ning streams afford the most healthful 
and delightful bathing places; for, 
contrary to the generally received idea, 
the natives seldom bathe in the open 
sea or narrow bays. We never remem- 
ber seeing a native woman with a soiled 
dress; and so scrupulous are they in 
this particular, that it is a badge which 
distinguishes them from the women of 
the other islands. Their necessities 


are but few, but these include liquor 
in some form. 


Inveterate smokers are 
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they also, the men indulging with equal 
gusto in anything from a suck pipe to an 
Upman, the women contenting them- 
selves with the dried bark of a native 
tree. They are hospitable, and proffer 
to all the palatable pig or fish and taro 
cooked in that acme of Ude or Soyer- 
ism—native fashion. Their ragouts 
would delight the educated epicurean- 
ism of a Brillat-Savarin; and when 
one comes to know it well, there are 
new delights in the mysteries of their 
native kava. They are honest, and so 
willing that it is a new sensation to 
employ them; but withal, paradoxical 
as it may seem, lazy in everything that 
pertains to their own welfare. Nature 
has been so bounteous both in soil and 
climate that there is no need of labor, 
the duties of a family man being nar- 
rowed to a dilettante sort of fishing, 
farming, and fruit gathering; nor are 
there any incentives for gathering the 
almighty dollar, nor opportunities to 
which they can devote their energies. 
From all this results the moral de- 
gradation to which in one sense they 
have fallen; for, as in the Hawaiian 
language there is no such word as vir- 
tue, so with the Tahitians there is no 
appreciation of its meaning. The an- 
cient and unexplained custom of giv- 
ing a child at its birth to friends or 
relatives has been a fruitful cause of 
this ignorance; for from this practice 
has resulted the weakening of those 
tender relations that should exist be- 
tween the parent and the child, and 
through it doubly between the parents. 
That this universal want of morality 
exists is a matter of undoubted fact, 
and that it continues despite mission- 
ary and lay government, legal enact- 
ments, and the example of the white 
settlers, shows how deeply it has taken 
possession of their otherwise easily 
guided natures. Like the Tongans, 
Hawaiians, and Fijians, the ratio of 
the decrease of population has been 
steadily increasing. Births do not at all 
compare with deaths, and it requires 
no profound medical or ethnological 
knowledge to predicate the causes; 
they are but too apparent. 
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The Chinese are the real workers and 
bread-winners of the island; and al- 
ready is there a colony of these con- 
servative, money-making people, in no 
way different from what they are at 
home or in that new Cathay, Califor- 
nia. Many have intermarried with the 
natives, and make excellent husbands 
and citizens; and in assuming their 
new interests they are opening every 
avenue of trade and gathering hoards 
of barbaric coin. Can the speculative 
mind fancy a new China arising Pho- 
nix-like from the ashes of Tahiti, or 
imagine the despair of the coming 
seeker of linguistic proof of national 
kinship when he is lost in a sea of 
Confucian labials substituted for a 
stream resonant with Tahitian 7's? 
May Celestial edicts against emigration 
forbid ! 

If in the early morning, the sensu- 
ous noon, and the quiet hours between 
midnight and dawn, the chief attrac- 
tion of Papeet: is its tranquil aspect, 
yet in early evening until gun-fire it is 
at its best. Then the merry, reckless 
Tahitian world betakes itself to the 
Rue de la Petite Pologne, leaving the 
spooney, love-lorn phase to romantic 
beach-roamings or to wanderings in 
that fairest of all Purumu roads, 
Every nation seems to be represented 
on that thoroughfare, and here cosmo- 
politanism must be focussed. Every 
language of the civilized world seems 
to mingle with the voices of the na- 
tive belles who promenade the crowd- 
ed avenue, gaily dressed and crowned 
like nymphs of old, some singing and 
dancing with such a sublime disre- 
gard of the proprieties that one drifts 
into approving it with a dreamy moral 
perception that, though it is not right, 
it is delightful. The shops blaze in 
all the glory of unlimited oil, the open 
bars are resonant with the intermina- 
ble sea songs of the sailors, and the 
streets are a confused mass of soldiers, 
mariners, constables, and women; 
mirth, badinage, good nature, the at- 
mosphere laden with the perfume of 
flowers, and the winds echoing the 
monodies of the creamy sea; the sky 
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blue with ether and golden with globes 
of pulsating fire that bear no resem- 
blance to our more sober, sedate stars 
and planets at home. If it be one of 
the two native dance nights, as per- 
mitted by municipal regulations, then 
le monde betakes itself to either of 
the places assigned. A South Sea 
‘*hurra-hurra” or ‘‘ hoola-hoola” is 
an institution; and one would as 
soon leave Paris with the mysteries of 
the Mabille or the Prado unknown, or 
Coquimbo or Lima with the Same- 
quacker unvisited, as Tahiti without a 
first or second glance at this relic of 
heathendom. The dance is but a copy, 
a recollection of a prototype that must 
have existed among the festive Aryans 
or those other forgotten revellers who 
founded the race and gave us all so 
muchincommon. It is found in Mex- 
ico and in China, in Algiers and in the 
wilds of Darien, in Egypt and in the 
Atacamas, and for aught I know in 
Upernavik and Kerguelen’s Land. As 
the Tahitians dance, so dance the 
Nautch girls of India, the Gawazees of 
Egypt, the Chillenas of the coast, and 
all those other frolicsome females of 
the nations named, be their specific 
titles what they may. Whence it 
came no one knows, but so have 
danced their forefathers, or foremo- 
thers rather, and so will they dance 
for all time to come. And this dance 
is all the past has left them; a past as 
faintly pictured in song and weird tra- 
dition, glorious with deeds that should 
have lived for ever. Lost are the bet- 
ter memories of the race, dead with 
the dead past the longings for some- 
thing better than their lives now give, 
and year by year they sink lower in the 
scale of humanity, until the fate that 
overshadows will fall upon them and 
blot them out forever. In the century 
to come Tahiti will be a meaningless 
name, and from among the people of 
this pushing world will have passed 
away a race that might have been led 
to no mean place in the estimation of 
those who read a nation’s influence at 
its purest and truest worth. 
J. D. J. Kevwey. 
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HREE hundred years ago the 

heart of American civilization lay 
in a high valley, Anéhuac, meaning 
**the region of waters,” or ‘‘ the lake 
country,” where now the republic of 
Mexico has its capital. Less than six- 
ty miles long and forty wide, it is 
somewhat comparable to the valley of 
Salt lake in Utah, from the southern 
end of that sheet of water. Like that 
valley, it is surrounded by noble moun- 
tains, snow-capped. This seems a 
small area to be the home of several 
fiercely contending nations, but such 
it was in fact. There are misty ac- 
counts of a civilization there, and to 
the southward, from the sixth to the 
fourteenth century of our era, which 
was in some respects at least of high- 
er grade than that of which we shall 
presently speak. But some cause 
swept that away, and the authentic 
part of American history begins in 
1325, when the Aztecs, hard pressed 
by warlike neighbors, established 
themselves on the swampy shores and 
on some low islands in the lake. 

In the midst of this swamp they 
built their first hut—a temple—and 
around it rose within three centuries a 
veritable Venice, though lacking the 
Venetian development of art. In Cor- 
tes’s time it was said to contain sixty 
thousand houses and three hundred 
thousand people. Around the lake 
were fifty other towns, one of which 
is said to have been larger than Mexi- 
co. Aqueducts brought water from 
the hill of Chapultepec, fountains 
played in the squares, gardens and 
menageries gave the city lounging 
places, and canals, threaded by thou- 
sands of canoes, contributed to its life. 
Palaces and temples literally rose on 
every hand, and though the architec- 
ture was not imposing, the extent of 
the former was such that the harem 
contained three thousand inmates, and 
one of the halls was large enough to 
receive an equal number of men. 


The means by which the Aztecs rose 
so rapidly from the position of a half 
fugitive people to that of a dominant 
race is not well understood, though a 
line of ambitious kings and the rest- 
less activity of the people must explain 
it. Their position in the midst of a 
lake made their capital secure, but 
otherwise they seem to have been on 
about the same footing as their neigh- 
bors. All were restless and warlike, 
all practised cannibalism, and all sought 
the favor of their bloody gods with 
equal persistence. The most that can 
be said is that the tribes of the Mexi- 
can valley fought among themselves; 
that in most fights some one is victori- 
ous, and that in Anfhuac the Aztecs 
were the conquerors. 

The Aztecs were tall, well formed, and 
of an olive color, though often quite 
light in complexion. Beards were un- 
fashionabie among them, but moustach- 
es were worn. Their singular profile, 
with its prominent nose and retreating 
forehead and chin, is familiar to stu- 
dents of school geographies, They 
were healthy, and kept themselves so 
by their activity and temperate habits. 
Longevity was common, and still is 
among their descendants. The physi- 
ological peculiarities of the people who 
now occupy their home have for the 
past twenty years been the study of an 
observing French physician, who finds 
that life at that high level, 5,000 or 
6,000 feet above the sea, is accompa- 
nied with a smaller supply of oxygen, 
and changes in the blood which lessen 
the liability to consumption and in- 
crease the risk from fevers. 

Perhaps it was to this low supply of 
combustible material that the Aztecs 
were indebted for their gentleness in 
their quarrels. Like the Italians of 
the present day, they were slow to 
come to blows. They did not abstain, 
however, from abusing each other 
roundly. ‘Go to,” one would say. 
‘‘Thou hast bad eyes.” ‘‘Thou art 
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toothless,” would retort the other, and 
if that did not suffice, they threw 
handfuls of mud at each other. The 
Italian is apt to reward himself for 
self-restraint in public by stabbing his 
enemy in private, but the Aztecs seem 
to have been as singular in their free- 
dom from the murderous propensity as 
from quarrelsomeness. Weapons were 
not even worn, except by soldiers on 
duty. 

The lyceum orator occasionally uses 
a high-sounding phrase, ‘‘ The halls of 
the Montezumas,” and the impression 
conveyed is one of much greater mag- 
nificence than if the word ‘‘ palace” 
were used for ‘‘halls.’”” But the struc- 
ture was anything but imposing when 
we compare it with European struc- 
tures of the same kind and age. 
‘* Halls” is a good term, for the rooms 
were nearly all on the ground floor, 
only a part of the palace having two 
stories. Mats on the floor, painted 
cotton hangings on the walls, and 
carved roofs were not the only signs 
of luxury, for we are told of halls or- 
namented with plates of gold delicate- 
ly chased, or with emeralds and tur- 
quoises, with silver, with sea shells, 
and with jasper. 

The Aztecs have the reputation of 
having reached a very high state of 
national culture, and a higher devel- 
opment of the arts than our own. It 
is a fixed belief with many persons 
that nations have existed which pos- 
sessed a civilization as high as or even 
higher than anything now known. To 
such persons the present order of 
things appears to be as_ essentially 
transitory as any of the past civiliza- 
tions. All that we have may pass 
away, though they have not the heart 
to positively predict that it will. Ar- 
gument with them is useless. Only 
by reconstructing one of those boasted 
civilizations of a bygone time, and 
comparing it with our own, can such 
pretensions be put to rest. But in 
spite of the wonderful works that are 
credited to these dead nations, it rare- 
ly happens that they have left ruins 
enough to clearly mark their character. 
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Onl in a few instances can the broad 
outiines be redrawn, and though we 
cannot fathom all the thoughts of an- 
cient man, we may sometimes discover 
the character of his ambition and the 
extent of his mental development. To 
such a task Mr. Bancroft has given the 
second volume of his great work on 
the native races of the Pacific States.* 
In the January number of last year we 
showed that with all his fidelity and his 
resources he was unable to reproduce 
for us the wild tribes, their records be- 
ing too incomplete to permit anything 
more than the assembling of the more 
striking facts in their existence. But 
in this volume he deals with the civil- 
ized nations, of whom the leading spe- 
cimen is the Aztec people of Mexico. 

It is not strange that we should ro- 
mance about the Aztecs and races 
like them. No connection has yet 
been clearly traced between them and 
old world races. They may have been 
absolutely unallied to the Christians, 
the descendants of another creation. 
They were as mysterious as the inhab- 
itants of the moon would be. With 
the people of Peru they occupied a 
position unique in the world, for they 
offered the Christian his only opportu- 
nity for studying a high civilization 
which had no tincture of his own in it. 
That chance was thrown away, and 
now the world may be searched in 
vain for another as good, 

The American records were of pecu- 
liar value, for two civilizations which 
had ‘%een for centuries perfecting 
themselves apart were suddenly 
thrown together. Aztec traditions 
carry back their history, or that of 
their predecessors, to the sixth centu- 
ry of our era, but there is no reason for 
supposing that the American tropics 
were barren of life before that time. 
It is more probable that there has been 
a constant succession of empires in that 
region, each taking the civilization of 
its predecessor and adding toit. As 


* “The Native Races of the Pacific States of 
North America." By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
Vol. 0. “Civilized Nations... New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 
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Mr. Pancroft says, if the Mexican races 
were derived from a foreign source, it 
was at a time when European culture 
had not begun, and therefore they 
could owe nothing to it. 

It is, therefore, not merely a differ- 
ent culture, but a culture that may 
never have had affinities with that of 
the Asiatic continent, to the study of 
which the historian invites us. The 
quality of this development made it 
worthy of comparison with that of any 
nation in the Christian world. In 
Mexico the Spaniards found all that 
deserved the name of civilization on 
the northern continent. There was 
organized power; there were homes to 
fight for; there were the wealth, dis- 
tinction of caste, and highly developed 
religion which are to some extent 
comparable with the details of our own 
polity. The Conquerors first swept all 
this civilization out of existence, and 
destroyed every trace of it they could 
discover. Then they gave most glow- 
ing descriptions of it. The few relics 
they left for our inspection and criti- 
cism are as meagre as those of some 
forgotten people, the remnants of 
whose huts and feasts are dredged 
from a mountain lake. In the popular 
mind their descriptions are combined 
with the discovery of highly sculptured 
ruins in Guatemala and other countries 
south of Mexico, and it is by adding 
together all the conjectures to which 
the sight of these carved stones gives 
rise, and all that is reported of the 
Mexicans, that the popular notion of 
the Aztecs has been formed. 

But this is rank confusion, for the 
sculptured buildings of Copan and 
Palenque were the work of another and 
probably a preceding race to the Na- 
huas, of whom the Aztecs were part. 
The fact that a previous people had 
better houses than the Mexicans, built 
grander cities, and faded out before 
the kingdom of Mexico was founded 
of course offers a fine field for specula- 
tion. But we shall not indulge in it. 

Mr. Bancroft uses the name Nahua 
to designate the family to which the 
three ruling powers in the Mexican 
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confederation belonged. 
and Guatemala were tribes belonging 
to the other great civilized family in 
North America—the Mayas. The use 
of Nahua as a race term is good, but 
we will adhere to Aztec, since under 
that name it is that the conception of 
culture in the Mexican valley has risen. 

In comparing Aztec life with our 
own, no difference is so immediately 
striking as the entire absence of those 
means of communication which are not 
merely the prop of modern power and 
wealth, but also direct the ambi- 
tion of man and control his ideas of 
luxury. Would-be philosophers some- 
times assure us that the richest man 
gets no more than his food and lodg- 
ing in return for his cares. That may 
have been so in former times. But now 
the system of transportation enables 
the wealthy man to load his table with 
food from every quarter of the earth, 
to cover his walls with pictures and 
books that allow him to enjoy the 
cream of thought and fancy in all 
lands, All our advances in civilization 
make wealth not only more powerful, 
but also more worthy our pursuit. 

Such advantages were denied the 
Aztec. He had no beast of burden— 
not even the dog, which further north 
dragged the lodge poles of wandering 
savages. He knew nothing of the 
wheel. The roads in his country were 
mere paths, the bridges were swinging 
ropes, stretched from bank to bank. 
The centre of Africa and the forbid- 
den roads of the Himalayas to-day 
present the same means of communica- 
tion that the Aztecs had. It was to 
human shoulders only that the pack- 
saddle was fitted; canoes offered the 
only aid which the Aztec mastered. 
These were not large enough to sail 
the waters of the Gulf, for the fish for 
the king’s table could be caught close 
in shore. 

Under such circumstances it is plain 
that no amount of wealth could pro- 
cure for the Aztec nabob the privileges 
that are the rewards of wealth now. 
He knew nothing of foreign countries. 
His own soil is remarkable for pre- 
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senting in the short distance of a hun- 
dred miles rich belts of land that lie 
at altitudes representing all the zones 
of temperature. He could live more 
luxuriously than the poor, but other- 
wise his life proved the truth of the 
maxim we have quoted, that the rich 
man gets only his food and lodging. 
What is not true now was true then. 

What then were the rewards of three 
centuries ago in Tenochtitlan, capital 
of the Aztec empire, now Mexico? 
In Mr. Bancroft’s work we see that the 
life of the upper classes presented 
striking analogies to that of what is 
called the ‘‘ fast” circle now. Never 
was personal emulation carried further 
than in that society, where the rewards 
of successful effort were confined to 
sensual indulgence and the gratifica- 
tion of arrogant pride. The wealthy 
Aztec had the same ambition as the 
parvenu of modern society. All his 
hope and pride was to make a show 
in the world, the only relief to this 
career being the money which he lav- 
ished in seeking the favor of his gods. 

His mode of establishing his posi- 
tion in society was to give feasts of the 
utmost splendor that his means would 
allow. In a State where commerce 
was active and wealth flowed ceaseless- 
ly in, these occasions were so frequent 
that feasting appears to have formed 
a large part of the rich Aztec’s occu- 
pation. A birth in the rich man’s 
family was celebrated by a feast, and 
at baptism feasting was kept up for 
twenty days or more, during which 
the house was open to all comers; but 
as each visitor was expected to bring 
a gift, and make a speech, we may 
conclude that the callers were not nu- 
merous outside the family. Each year 
the children born within the twelve- 
(Aztec eighteen) month were presented 
in the temple, and there was feasting 
again. Every act in life, every month 
in the year, sowing and harvest, be- 
sides innumerable festivals, were cele- 
brated by feasting, and it was in ex- 
travagant feasts that the Aztec found 
the reward for the accumulation of 
What balls and parties now 


wealth. 
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are in society the pleasures of the ta- 
ble were then. Years were spent in 
the accumulation of materials for one 
feast. The merchant who died with- 
out giving a great one was disgraced, 
So sensitive was Aztec honor on this 
point that men sometimes sold them- 
selves into slavery to gratify the pas- 
sion, just as so many men now keep 
themselves in life-long servitude to 
maintain a position in society. The 
mode of conducting one of these feasts 
is minutely described by Mr. Bancroft: 


For many days before a noble or wealthy man 
entertained his friends, an army of servants were 
employed in sweeping the approaches to the house, 
decorating the halls and courts with branches and 
garlands, erecting chinamas, or arbors, and strew- 
ing the floor with flowers and sweet herbs; others 
prepared the table service, killed and dressed 
dogs, plucked fowls, cooked tamales, baked bread, 
ground cacao, brewed drinks, and manufactured 
perfumed cigarettes. Invitations were in the 
mean time sent to the guests. These on their ar- 
rival were presented with flowers as a token of 
welcome. Those of a superior condition to the 
host were saluted after the Aztec fashion, by 
touching the hand to the earth and then carrying 
it to the lips. On some occasions garlands were 
placed upon the heads of the guests and strings of 
roses about their necks, while copal was burnt be- 
fore those whom the host delighted especially to 
honor. While waiting for the meal the guests 
employed their time in walking freely about the 
place, complimenting their host on the tasteful 
manner in which the house was decorated, or ad- 
miring the fine shrubbery, green grass plats, well- 
kept flower beds, and sparkling fountains in the 
gardens, 

Dinner being announced, all took their seats, 
according to rank and age, upon mats or iécpalli, 
stools, ranged close along the walls. Servants 
then entered with water and towels, with which 
each guest washed his hands and mouth. Smok- 
ing canes were next presented on molcaxetes, or 
plates, to stimulate the appetite. The viands, 
kept warm by chafing dishes, were then brought 
in upon artistically worked plates of gold, silver, 
tortoise shell or earthenware. Each person, before 
beginning to eat, threw a small piece of food into 
a lighted brazier, in honor of Xiuhtecutli, the god 
of fire, probably by way of grace. The numerous 
highly seasoned dishes of meat and fish having 
been duly discussed, the servants cleared the 
tables and feasted upon the remains of the ban- 
quet in company with the attendants of the 
guests. Vessels called teutecomatis, filled with 
chocolate, each provided with a spoon to stir the 
finid with, were then brought on, together with 
water for washing the hands and rinsing the 
mouth. The women who were present on these 
occasions, although they sat apart from the men, 
received a kind of spiced gruel instead of cacao. 
The old people, however, were plied with oct/i, a 
very potent beverage, until they became drunk; 
and this was held to be an indispensable part of 
the ceremony. 
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The smoking canes were now ouce more pro- 
duced, and while the guests reclined luxuriously 
upon their mats, enjoying the grateful influence 
of the fragrant leaf which, we are told by Bernal 
Diaz, they called ‘‘tobacco,”’ and sipping their 
drinks, the music suddenly struck up, and the 
young folks, or perhaps some professionals, exe- 
cuted a dance, singing at the same time an ode pre- 
pared for the occasion, as well as other songs. 
Dwarfs, deformed beings, and curious objects 
were also introduced to vary the entertainment ; 
but the professional jesters were the favorites, 
and the jokes made by them raised many a laugh, 
though this was rather forced, perhaps, hy those at 
whose expense said jokes were cracked; for these 
fools were fully as privileged as their contempo- 
rary European brothers in motley, and sometimes 
spoke very biting truths in the shape of a jest; in 
some cases they were disguised in the costume of 
a foreign nation, whose dialect and peculiarities 
they imitated ; at other times they would mimic 
old women, well-known eccentric individuals, and 
so forth. 

These private banquets generally lasted till 
midnight, when the party broke up. Each guest 
received at parting presents of dresses, gourds, 
cacao, beans, flowers, or articles of food. Should 
any accident or shortcoming have marred the 
pleasure of the party, the host woald sooner re- 
peat the entertainment than have any slur rest 
upon his great social venture. 


Stinginess was, in fact, carefully 
guarded against, and if a man failed 
in his duty, his neighbors, connections, 
or fellow merchants would take care 
to criticise him. In the month called 
Panquetzalitzli, some rich merchants 
gave feasts of especial splendor, and 
invited fellow tradesmen from other 
towns. But one’s own townsmen would 
not accept his invitation until they in- 
spected his preparations, and satisfied 
themselves that he had provided food 
and presents enough. Then the host 
was always warned of the dreadful re- 
sponsibility he would incur if penuri- 
ousness kept him from spending mon- 
ey enough. The feasting was kept up 
for three days and nights, with dan- 
cing of slaves and distribution of gifts. 
Then there was an intermission of 
some days or weeks, after which the 
guests were again assembled, the 
slaves made drunk and immolated be- 
fore the god of war, their last appear- 
ance being on their master’s table, for 
cannibalism was common among the 
Aztecs, and many thousand human be- 
ings were yearly eaten by them. A 
feast of this kind was evidently con- 
sidered to reflect peculiar hoaor upon 


the giver, for the clothing of the sac- 
rificed slaves was carefully kept until, 
after the owner’s death, it could be 
burned at his funeral. 

Feasts were not given until the 
astrologers had consulted the stars and 
declared an auspicious day. Some- 
times they began at night with sacri- 
fices and incense burning, and it is a 
relief to know that flowers were often 
offered, and that the altars of the gods 
did not always run with human blood. 
Bouquets were also given to the guests. 
Before daylight chocolate was drunk, 
and an intoxicating mushroom eaten 
which made some of the guests joyous 
and others moody. The latter sat 
alone indulging in appalling dreams, 
which were afterward described to the 
guests, this being one of the leading 
features of the banquet. The raconteur 
played an important part in Aztec life, 
and it is possible that a gloomy turn 
of mind and love of the horrible was 
as good a passport in society with 
them as easy address and conversa- 
tional powers are with us. 

In carrying out their feasts nothing 
was neglected which could make them 
costly. Chief among the requirements 
was the obligation to give presents. 
These must be costly and abundant in 
proportion to the wealth of the feast- 
giver. The maximum was reached at 
the feast given when a noble was re- 
ceived into the order of Tecubtli. ‘‘In 
front of each person at table are 
placed the presents intended for him, 
consisting of rich stuffs and orna- 
ments in such quantity that each bun- 
dle was carried with difficulty by two 
slaves; each guest is also given a new 
garment, which he wears at table.” 
All these gifts and garments were nice- 
ly proportioned to the rank of the re- 
cipient, and Aztec nobility was as ex- 
act in its regulation of personal privi- 
leges as any in the world. Guests who 
could not be present received their 
gifts like the others, and sometimes 
sent substitutes to take their place. All 
proceedings of this kind must have 
been enormously costly, for though 
the dress of the Nahua nations was 
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simple, it was probably made to bear 
about the same proportion to the value 
of corn or gold as ours is. In fact the 
embroidered and jewelled robes and 
the fanciful feather dresses, worked 
with wonderful skill and pains, were 
perhaps obtained at the cost of more 
days’ labor than any garments of the 
present time. But though the city life 
of the well-born or wealthy Aztec was 
full of luxury and extravagance, these 
classes were not allowed to hold their 
position inidleness, Three avenues of 
advancement were open to them—war, 
the priesthood, and commerce; but it 
was in the first of these that every per- 
son of distinction was required to ex- 
ert his powers, and from this obliga- 
tion no one seems to have been 
exempted. Conquest was the chief 
thought of the kings, and the system 
of social rewards and _ punishments 
was cunningly arranged to further 
their schemes. 

The distinctions in Aztec society 
were as numerous and as rigidly ob- 
served as in one of those little Ger- 
man towns where the agitations of 
centuries have at length shaken society 
down to absolute compactness, and 
each of its members has been jostled 
into that position in which he occu- 
pies the least possible space. For our 
purpose these minute gradations of 
rank are not important, and we will 
concern ourselves only with great 
classes, those of the nobility, the mer- 
chants, and the common people. 

Aztec society, as the Conquerors 
found it in Mexico, had reached such 
a point of magnificence and formality 
as might be expected in an active pco- 
ple after three hundred years of con- 
quest and prosperity. The king was 
an absolute monarch who united the 
functions of warrior and priest, and 
was, indeed, substantially deified. 
Next in rank were the lords of power- 
ful provinces, who were compelled to 
live constantly in the capital, lest sep- 
aration from their master might in- 
duce rebellion. Below them, in an un- 
known number of ranks, were lesser 
lords, down probably to those whose 
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chief title to nobility was the uninter- 
rupted holding of entailed lands 
through many generations. But the 
distance between the least of the high 
born and the greatest of the wealthy 
commoners was a social gulf of infinite 
width. One of the principal occupa- 
tions of the nobles in peaceful times 
was the personal service of the king. 
His palace is said to have contained 
six hundred of them, who waited on 
him at his meals, amused him when et 
leisure, and attended him in public 
ceremonies, Even the highest in rank 
were obliged to cover their rich 
dresses with coarse garments, leave 
their sandals at the door, and keep 
their eyes turned humbly to the 
ground when in his presence; for on 
Montezuma’s face none dared to look. 
When he walked abroad great lords 
swept the path before him, and a cot- 
ton cloth was laid down to keep his 
sacred foot from the vulgar earth. 
Though the nobles were so firmly es- 
tablished in their rank that plebeians 
could not hope to enter it, they were 
not allowed to settle down to slothful- 
ness. It was to the higher classes that 
the Aztec system applied the spur of 
the liveliest competition. Success in 
war was the one great requisite to 
which every nobleman was obliged to 
respond. Though born to the purple, 
the scion of noble rank was not allow- 
ed to wear it until he had taken a cap- 
tive. Even the king was not crowned 
until he had, with his own hand, taken 
prisoners to be sacrificed at his coro- 
nation. Three military orders, the 
Princes, the Eagle, and the Tiser, 
were established to reward deeds of 
bravery, and the members were per- 
mitted to use a style of dress and 
household furniture that made their 
rank conspicuous at all times. The 
number of a soldier’s captives was in- 
dicated by his dress. Fortunate ple- 
beians were admitted to these orders, 
but the nobles were without exception 
expected to find a place for themselves 
in one or another of them. They had 
also their special order to which only 
nobles, who had several times given 
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proofs of courage and possessed wealth, 
were admitted. Three years were 
spent by the candidate and his family 
in accumulating gifts to be distributed 
at the feast that followed his admis- 
sion. The religious ceremonies were 
performed by the high priest, and the 
occasion was one of great publicity. 

Mexico alone had more than three 
thousand powerful nobles, and the 
confederated States, Tezcuco and Tla- 
copan, were similarly divided in great 
fiefs independent of each other, and 
subdivided again in many smaller 
fiefs. It would be safe to estimate 
that in Mexico alone a hundred and fifty 
high-born heirs came into the posses- 
sion of titles and estates every year, 
and upon each one of them the duty of 
performing prominent deeds of valor 
was imposed. Not only at the com- 
mencement of the lord’s career was 
this necessary; religious duty, the 
blessings of the gods, the praises of 
the priests, and no doubt in many 
cases the maintenance of the noble’s 
position, made warlike activity the 
chief object of his life. He took 
prisoners in war with his own hand 
and presented them at the altar. 

The life of the Aztec noble was one 
of constant publicity and of effort to 
maintain his position with honor. 
The fruits of the stern requirements 
made on him in war were seen in the 
rapid extension of his country, the 
Mexican power rising in three centu- 
ries from comparative insignificance to 
the command of the strongest Ameri- 
can empire, and this in the face of 
tribes more numerous and apparently 
equally warlike. 

Thus the noble had his title and po- 
sition to maintain, the rich man had 
the honor of his family and the per- 
petuation of his name, while over 
every soul, high and low, hung the de- 
mands of scores of jealous gods, inter- 
preted by a shrewd priesthood. These 
incentives did not make the Aztec’s 
activity, for that began when he was 
poor and hunted. But these were the 
pleasures he selected to mark his per- 
sonal superiority. And such ambi- 
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tions are well suited to a country with- 
out a beast of burden. It is significant 
that a mode of life not essentially dif- 
ferent from this, though on a pigmy 
scale compared to the Aztec standard, 
was found by Schweinfurth in Africa. 
There, close under the equator, he 
found a race whose warlike prowess, 
greatly assisted by cannibal practices, 
made them the terror of their neigh- 
bors. They too have no communica- 
tion with foreigners except over foot 
trails, and there too the only prize life 
offers is personal show. 

Fondness for speechmaking appears 
to be strictly indigenous in America. 
Like the vassal in feudal times, it fol- 
lows the soil and adheres to every one 
who becomes master of the estate. 
But the Aztecs were far more addicted 
to this habit than their successors. 
Not merely public occasions, but the 
most private ones, were signalized in 
an oratorical way, and feasting and 
speechmaking must have kept the Az- 
tec as busy when at home as war or 
commerce when on his travels. Situa- 
tions which are of the most private 
nature now were matters of public 
discussion then. Hardly were the 
much exhorted bride and bridegroom 
released from their advice-giving 
friends when another occasion of 
speechmaking was at hand, for the 
earliest possible intimation of new pa- 
rental dignity was conveyed to their 
parents. A feast was made ready, 
and the wedding guests assembled 
again: 

After the repast the inevitable speeches com- 
menced. An old man, squatting on his hams, 
first spoke in behalf of the husband, referring to 
the precious burden carried by the woman and to 
the future prospects of the child; after a while 
another relieved the speaker, and pursued the 
subject in the same strain; the man and his 
wife then responded, dwelling upon the pleasure 
in store for them, and expressing their hopes 
that, with the favor of the gods, it might be real- 
ized. The parents of the pair were next address- 
ed directly by one of the guests upon the same 
theme, and made a reply. Certain elderly rela- 
tives then seized the opportunity to admonish 
and instruct the young woman, to which she 
made a suitable answer, thanking them for their 
solicitude on her behalf. 


After a time more speeches became 
necessary. <A new feast was prepared: 
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When all were gathered an old man was the 
first to speak on behalf of the married couple. By 
virtue of his long experience in these matters, he 
recommended that the wife be placed in the zuchi- 
calli, or bath, under the protection of Xuchicalt- 
zin, the god of the bath, and of Yoalticitl, god- 
dess of the bath and of birth. He further advised 
the parents to select a competent /icit/, or mid- 
wife. This functionary having been named, a fe- 
male relative of the husband addressed her, asking 
her to accept the trust, praising her qualifica- 
tions, and exhorting her to exert her utmost skill 
and care. The mother and relatives of the wife 
also made brief speeches to the same purpose. 
The midwife elect then expressed her wish and in- 
tention to do all in her power. 


When the time came for the nurse 
to exercise her functions— 


If everything went well, the midwife gave a 
loud cry of triamph. She next addressed some 
words of counsel to the child, and then proceeded 
to wash it. Turning to the water, she addressed 
the goddess of waters, Chalchihuitlicue, asking 
her favor and protection for the child. Then tak- 
ing some water, the midwife breathed upon it, 
gave some to the infant to taste, and then touched 
its head and chest therewith, saying, ‘‘Come, my 
son (or daughter), to Chalchihuitlicue. It is for 
her to bear you on the back and in her arms 
throughout this life.” Then, placing the infant 
in the water, she continued: ‘ Enter thou into the 
water called metlalac and tuspaiac. May it wash 
thee, and may the Omnipotent cleanse from thee 
all ill that is inherent in thee from the beginning 
of the world and from before the beginning. Be- 
gone, ali evil imparted to thee by thy father and 
thy mother.’ Having washed the child, the mid- 
wife clothed it, addressing it meanwhile in whis- 
pers of welcome and admonition. Then, raising 
her voice, she complimented the mother on her 
bravery and endurance. A female relative next 
praised the fortitude of the patient, who in her 
response dilated on the trouble and pain she had 
gone through, and expressed her joy at the trea- 
sure vouchsafed her by the gods. The midwife 
then closed the ceremony by congratulating the 
grandparents and assembled friends. 


What makes all this speechmaking 
at inopportune times the more strange 
to us is that only the rich could afford 
it, and in our day they are just the 
ones who probably would not endure 
it. As to the common people, they 
seem to have gone through the duties 
of life with about as much noncha- 
lance as the Mexican women of the 
present day exhibit. The speeches 
which were delivered on such occa- 
sions, as on all others in the life of the 
child and adult, may have had some 
connection with superstitious belief, 
even when not directly united to reli- 
gious ceremonies. If not, we must 
conclude that the gay and fashion- 
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loving Aztec doted as much on prim 
formality as he did on the pursuit of 
pleasure. 

This is quite possible, for life in the 
valley of Mexico three hundred years 
ago was crowded with what seem to 
us strange contrasts. The natural 
gentleness of the people is conclusive- 
ly proved by the care of their children, 
by laws which made slavery among 
them more humane than it has been in 
any civilized country, and which 
threw over every class in the State the 
sure protection of the throne. Yet 
their religion was the bloodiest known 
in history, The human victims 
slaughtered on their altars are esti- 
mated at from twenty to fifty thou- 
sand ayear! Even the sober criticism 
of the historian cannot diminish these 
numbers, for there were so many tem- 
ples in the country, and religious fes- 
tivals came so frequently, that even 
this army of victims must have left 
some altars neglected. They were a 
frugal people, given to feasts of ruin- 
ous extravagance, abhorring divorce, 
but fully supplementing the legal wife 
with a crowd of women whose position 
appears to have been honorable enough, 
though their children could not inher- 
it; active in commerce, yet repressing 
the ambition of the great merchants 
at home; advanced to a degree which 
is really surprising in a knowledge of 
nature, yet filled with the most puerile 
superstition, which was carried into 
every action of life. 

Their imprint is plainly to be seen 
on Mexican life at the present day. 
Outside of the great cities, where for- 
eign civilization has produced its modi- 
fications, every act of the modern Mex- 
ican recals Aztec traits. The houses 
are strikingly like those which Cortes 
saw. The lack of a fireplace, the mud 
floor, absence of even the simplest furni- 
ture, the squatting position, the tortillas, 
tamales, and chile, which are such staple 
articles of diet, the bit of ‘‘dulce” 
which ends a dinner, the breech-cloth, 
and many other things which are to be 
seen anywhere in Mexico to-day, were 
seen there before the conquest. Then 
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as now the poor lived mainly on In- 
dian corn, and ‘‘used the ground 
for table, table-cloth, napkins, and 
chairs.” The rich only were served 
on mats and had napkins and stools. 
In these sketches of individual char- 
acteristics of Aztec life we have con- 
fined ourselves to those points which 
afford a contrast to the most familiar 
existence of our own people. Mr. Ban- 
croft’s study of the ancient civilization 
covers every field of public polity and 
private life, and he presents us a pic- 
ture drawn with quictness, and not il- 
luminated by the glaring light of war- 
fare, as Prescott’s necessarily is. In 
compilation he handles his material 
well, and his business-like way of pre- 
senting his story is a relief to those 
who are weary of the interminable 
deal of conjecture with which writers 
on this subject have been accustomed 
to overlay their facts, ‘ 
Even our author, though he has suc- 
cessfully kept speculation out of the 
body of his work, has not adhered to 
what seems to have been his first in- 
tention; namely, to give facts and 
leave the reader to form his own con- 
clusions. He has an introduction in 
which he treats of the philosophy of 
history, a subject on which he enter- 
tains the most radical views. He puts 
his faith neither in good nor evil, but 
in both, and says: ‘‘Under analysis 
this social atmosphere appears to be 
composed of two opposing principles 
—good and evil—which like attraction 
and repulsion, or positive and negative 
electricity, underlie all activities. One 
is as essential to progress as the other; 
either in excess or disproportionately 
administered, like an excess of oxygen 
or of hydrogen (sic: it should be nitro- 
gen) in the air, becomes pernicious, en- 
genders social disruptions and decay 
which continue until the equilibrium is 
restored; yet all the while with the 
progress of humanity the good increases 
while the evil diminishes.” In accord- 
ance with this philosophy he looks 
with equal calmness and even approval 
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upon good and evil as factors in human 
progress. In fact it is really evil that 
has been the chief prop of man’s de- 
velopment in the past. The author 
concludes that so far as happiness is 
concerned civilized life is not superior 
to savage, Civilization is in fact an 
obligation, a burden laid on our shoul- 
ders, and to account for our taking to 
it so kindly Mr. Bancroft puts his 
faith in a ‘‘ Spirit of Progress.” This 
inclination to development occupics 
our minds as vital force occupies a tree, 
or physical force a molecule, and yet 
it is wholly independent of man’s will. 
Man does not want improvement. He 
is driven to it ‘‘ without his knowledge 
and against his will; he is driven to it 
by this Soul of Progress.” We fear 
the historian will find it difficult to 
establish an assertion like this. In in- 
dividual life characters are moulded 
by precept, by the sense of obligation, 
and by personal inclination, which 
lead the man to select, in every junc- 
ture in life, that course which suits 
him best. In a similar way the pro- 
gressive steps in human development 
have been taken because they suited 
some one or some nation. They were 
agreeable in some quarter, or they 
would not have been taken. 

As may be imagined from the fore- 
going, the historian is a thorough op- 
timist. Not ‘‘ what is, is right,” but 
‘what has been was best,” appears to 
be his motto. His general thought, 
that civilization advances on the whole 
through all mutations of right and 
wrong, is good, but his introduction 
abounds in positive assertions that 
really are not yet lifted out of the at- 
mosphere of disputation. In spite of 
that the introduction is able and valu- 
able. It refiects the sociology of the 
future, though we should like to see 
the strong tincture of Emerson and 
Carlyle in it replaced by the influence 
of some less speculative sociologists, 
more familiar with the restraints of 
personal investigation, or what we may 
call the field work of the science. 
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LOUIS VEUILLOT is the ed- 
e itor of the ‘‘ Univers,” the 
chief ultramoniane newspaper of 
France. He has been before the pub- 
lic in this character for many years, 
and is at present one of the most 
striking figures in Parisian journalism. 
He has formed a group of writers on 
his paper who imitate him as far as 
they are able, but a considerable dis- 
tance separates them from their chief. 
They play on the strings of journalism 
indifferently well, which is passable in 
the absence of the leader, but when the 
latter draws the bow the sounds of the 
chorus-fiddlers are feeble in compari- 
son. So when the name of Louis Ve- 
uillot appears in the columns (he al- 
ways signs his name) the public lends 
its ear as it does when Strauss ascends 
the tribune of the grand orchestra to 
lead in person. 

He is big and robust, inheriting the 
body and the manners of his father, 
who was a cooper. The vigorous vi- 
tality of the elder was utilized in ham- 
mering barrels; that of the son is work- 
ed off in hammering heretics and Gal- 
lican Catholics. He is a native of 
Burgundy, possessing the high color 
and activity which usually belong to 
the people of that country. The eyes 
are good, there is dignity of expres- 
sion, and the face, were it not pitted, 
would be fine looking. He is hot in 
polemics, striking right and left, as 
often hitting friends of the cause he 
presumes to serve as enemies; regard- 
less of exaggeration either of doctrine 
or of language; full of intolerance and 
talent, and as well armed for attack as 
defence; the special advocate of ultro- 
montane orthodoxy, and the most vio- 
lent aggressor of all its adversaries big 
and little. He has attacked them in 
every kind of prose; his holy bile has 
impelled him into rhyme, although an 
indifferent poct, and in pursuing them 
with implacable ardor be persuades 


himself that he is an instrument in the 
hands of Providence for correcting 
human error. In his ‘‘ Pilerinages en 
Suisse,” he says, ‘‘I do not regret that 
Jean Huss was burned, but I do regret 
that Luther was not also burned.” 
Twenty years afterward he reiterated 
the same sentiment, so that it cannot 
be mistaken for an ebullition of pas- 
sion. This is simply hatred, and the 
most remarkable thing next to the ex- 
pression itself is how its Christian 
author can reconcile the utterance of 
such cruelty with Christianity. 

Hlis personality absorbs the ** Uni- 
vers,” and the ‘‘Univers’’ and the 
religion beyond the mountains absorb 
him. The ordinary individualities of 
which his editorial staff consists serve 
as a background to the striking por- 
trait of the chief. He does not spread 


’ 


himself thin in many articles, but 
makes his work eficctive, leaving 
quantity to his lieutenants. The 


plirases which make a noise are not 
made with the reckless dash that many 
of his admirers suppose, but are pre- 
pared with due foresight as to proba- 
ble effects. No one knows better than 
he when he is throwing a brick at a 
window, and of the smash which is to 
follow. 

He is extreme in all his views. All 
that is courageous in the good cause 
of the New Testament has his lively 
sympathy. Had he lived eighteen 
hundred years ago he would have cried 
out lustily for the crucifixion, or have 
been one of the aggressive disciples of 
the Crucified. He could not have re- 
mained neutral. His anger follows 
his love, and with it criticism. At 
bottom he must at times bear some re- 
sentment to St. Peter for the white 
feather shown at the crowing of the 
cock, and without his after valor in 
the garden of Gethsemane, Mr. Veuil- 
lot would hardly be to-day the Catho- 
lic that he is. The picture of the truc- 
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ulent apostle smiting the Israelite with 
the sword, by glare of torch, in the 
olive grove near the brook of Kedron, 
is one that must excite his greatest ad- 
miration, for this is what the French 
Christian would have done under sim- 
ilar circumstances, 

He presumes to know everything, 
and has a tape-line for universal mea- 
surement. He does not hesitate to 
discuss any subject, however intricate, 
and with masters who have made it 
the specialty of their lives. He is 
ready to explain how the mighty stones 
of Baalbec were used in construction, 
and the mystery of the hieroglyphics 
on the tombs of the kings on Judean 
hills; ready to point out the wonders 
of the Sistine chapel and the beauties 
of the Dying Gladiator. But the sub- 
ject to interest him must be some way 
connected with his Church, for every- 
thing is viewed through a pair of Ro- 
man spectacles. Indeed, his mental 


view is so highly colored in this way 


that he is more of a Roman than a 
Frenchman, and were the alternative 
of State or religious allegiance pre- 
sented to him, he probably would not 
hesitate. The titles of two of his 
books indicate pretty clearly his pre- 
ference for one and his dislike of the 
other—‘‘Le Parfum de Rome” and 
‘**Les Odeurs de Paris.” 

He is like one of the spangled wres- 
tlers seen in the streets near the Bas- 
tile and the Barriers, who calls on the 
crowd to admire his muscle, shows 
with what strength and dexterity he 
throws an adversary, seeks their ap- 
plause, and parades his success, That 
clever playwright and Academician, 
Emile Augier, represented him in his 
play of the ‘‘ Fils de Giboyer” in an 
absent character called Déodat, a brief 
description of whom is pronounced: 
‘upsets the freethinker and the philo- 
sopher, in a word, brandishes and uses 
the stick before the ark, applies facetize 
to the defence of saintly things: the 
Dies ire on a penny trumpet.” The 
play made a noise, and was played 
throughout the provinces as well as 
Paris, for a long time, and still re- 
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mains in the repertory of the National 
theatre, where it was originally given. 
The indignation of the caricaturist 
caricatured knew no bounds, and the 
vials of his wrath were poured out 
over the playwright in a volume of 
two or three hundred pages; nor can 
he to-day speak of him with equanim- 
ity. The Academician, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is one of those whom 
M. Veuillot has consigned to perpetual 
burning beyond the grave. 

M. Veuillot is a master of what 
French journalists call the éreintement, 
of which severe judgment of men and 
things is a mild translation. When he 
attacks it is with all his might. The 
Vesuvius of passion bursts, the words 
of lava flow out on all sides, scorch 
and burn whatever they touch; with 
this there are the mud, stones, and rub- 
bish which generally accompany a vol- 
canic eruption. 

He does not remain cool enough to 
argue well, and in this respect he is in- 
ferior to other journalists that might 
be named; but for what a Bowery man 
would call the knock-down-and-drag- 
out he is without a superior. He is a 
mental type of the pounder and bat- 
tering ram; a Friar Tuck with a pen 
instead of a club; a Yankee Sullivan 
of the journalistic ring—bruising brui- 
ser, covered with scars, and as full of 
fight as ever—and all in the name of 
Christ. 

The fundamental doctrine of this 
clerical warrior is that peace is perni- 
cious and war is life. If forced to hold 
his tongue for undue length of time, 
it is probable that he would fall into 
the hands of a physician. The explo- 
sion of anger is the safety valve. After 
a vigorous blowing off the serenity of 
a healthy mind returns. Occasionally 
this choleric eruption goes forth with- 
out admonition; the angry warrior 
suddenly rushes before his unsuspect- 
ing adversary, in full paint and fea- 
ther, brandishing his weapon and 
screaming his war whoop, takes his 
scalp and subsides into silence, to be 
followed in due time by another feat 
of the same sort. 
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In his newspaper discussions his op- 
ponents occasionally return in kind, 
and in these bouts allusions and refer- 
ences have been made to his humble 
origin. He naturally seizes such an 
opportunity to respond that if they 
had been sons of coopers, they would 
never have gotten out of the barrels. 
Indeed, in one instance he declares 
that the copy of some of them is so 
poor it is hardly consistent with his 
dignity to salute them. In former 
days a good deal of this chaff was di- 
rected against M. de Ptne, the editor 
of the present ‘‘ Paris Journal,” whom 
he usually designated as the Sieur de 
Pene, and some of it is still thrown at 
the editors of the ‘‘Siécle,” a journal 
which is his chronic -antipathy, and 
ever has been since his connection with 
the press. 

He is capable of rating a man sound- 
ly for indulgence in abusive language, 
and of pointing out the bad effects of 
giving way to temper. In the midst 
of his own moral zigzagging he is the 
man to call out to a neighboring trans- 
gressor to abandon the crooked ways 
of sin and walk straight in those of 
the Lord. He is like that religious 
boatswain who reprovingly said to a 
profane sailor, ‘‘D—n your eyes—no 
swearing aboard this ship !” implying 
that if any of it was to be done, he 
would do it himself. 

His public-school education, and the 
scraps of knowledge picked up as sub- 
ordinate clerk in the office of an avoué, 
was the sum of his instruction when 
he began to write in a newspaper at 
the age of seventeen. He was his own 
master, and educated himself as he 
went along, and his experience in self- 
making is rather that of an American 
boy than a French one, for the rise from 
Veuillot’s early obscurity to his pres- 
ent celebrity is a rare instance in 
France. On the establishment of the 
government of 1830, at the age named, 
he was employed as a journalist in its 
support, and was sent to two towns in 
the provinces to conduct organs of 
the administration. During seven or 
eight years of newspaper experience he 
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was most of the time in the midst of 
warm political discussion, rather for 
the sake of the fight than for the de- 
fence of the government, for although 
paid to support the latter, he did not 
always do so in a way satisfactory to 
those who employed him. He detest- 
ed the obscurity which surrounded 
him as a small journalist at Rouen and 
at Périgueux, and strove to assert his 
individuality in some striking way. 
During this time he did not evince any 
of that leaning toward the Catholic 
religion which he subsequently show- 
ed; on the contrary, he was rather 
mundane in his pleasure and his ambi- 
tion. 

After several years he broke through 
the social and intellectual confines by 
which he was surrounded on coming 
into the world. He showed from the 
first, in entering on his profession of 
journalism, that vivacity of style which 
he exhibits to-day. The raillery which 
is now part of the man was then 
strongly marked with skepticism. 
According to his own confessions, he 
entered into buffooneries and dissipa- 
tion with the Bohemians by whom he 
was surrounded, and wrote a play of 
such paucity of costume aud principle 
as to make him blush therefor in after 
days. We also have his authority for 
the statement that he was fond of the 
bacchanalian cup and song, and that 
he was without political or religious 
faith. 

The decisive act of his life was his 
conversion at Rome, whither he went 
on a voyage of curiosity with a friend. 
This turning point was reached at the 
age of twenty-five, and is described by 
him in a touching manner; the ac- 
count has the accent of conviction, and 
no one has the right to question his 
sincerity. It is a safe and just rule of 
life to respect every man’s religion, 
and give him credit for sincerity, on 
the same principle that in law every 
man is presumed to be honest until he 
is proved otherwise. The Arab who 
throws his mantle on the ground at the 
cry of the Moazzim, and kneeling 
turns toward Mecca, is as conscien- 
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tious, and more devotional, than he 
who enters the cushioned pew of a 
well warmed building. The signs of 
his devotion, in a word, are more sim- 
ple and natural, and if this son of the 
East is cruel to those who do not be- 
lieve as he does, it is because of his 
great faith, as in the case of M. Veuil- 
lot. 

The splendors of Rome, the pagean- 
try and poetry of the Roman Catholic 
Church, produced an effect on the 
mind of the secular journalist which 
those who have been to the wonderful 
city will understand better than others. 
Those who have gone there simply as 
artists, whether in marble, color, or 
literature, have been deeply impressed 
with what they saw, an impression 
which finds its artistic expression in 
such works as the ‘‘ Marble Faun” and 
‘*Corinne.” Rome struck deeper in 
Veuillot; it went from his heart to his 
understanding. Single-minded, of a 
robust soul, he embraced his creed 
without reservations of any kind. 
Circumstances, too, lent themselves to 
the change; he was harassed in mind 
and wounded in his sensibilities 
through political and press warfare, 
discontented with his effaced individ- 
uality; notwithstanding all his efforts 
he had not been able to emerge from 
his obscurity. There is at bottom a 
tenderness which one would hardly 
suspect from his newspaper work, and 
this was appealed to; the Church not 
only healed his wounds, but put an arm 
in his hands with which he might win 
his way to that celebrity he so ardent- 
ly desired. It is but just, however, to 
suppose that the hope of this reward 
was an after reflection; the smarting 
of his wounds was probably what most 
contributed to give a spiritual direc- 
tion to his mind. 

When he became a Christian he be- 
came also a Catholic and an ultroman- 
tane. The neophyte returned to Paris 
as a militant missionary, determined 
to spread his new-found faith—to 
drive it into the most obdurate and re- 
bellious understandings. It was at 
this time he took the helm of the 
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‘*Univers,”’ and steered it out of the 
tranquil waters in which it had hith- 
erto sailed, and drove it into the rough 
sea near governmental shoals and 
rocks, in which it has careered until 
the present time, and where it will 
probably remain as long as the helms- 
man lives, or at least as long as he is 
at the wheel. 

At times this lay preacher, draped 
in the robes of divine interpretation, 
and standing in the light of that pres- 
tige which his cause gives, and not too 
narrowly observed, appears almost im- 
posing; his exhortation to the faint- 
hearted is full of zeal, and his severity 
and wrath secm to come from on high. 
It is in this light his admirers see his 
portrait when he preaches from the 
pulpit of the ‘‘ Univers.” 

M. Veuillot is the organ of ideas 
which hold a large place in the world, 
respectable when they are sincere, 
however much they may be in opposi- 
tion to other ideas. But he is not fond 
of abstractions, not content with fight- 
ing ideas unless there is living flesh and 
blood behind them. He has a relish 
for the hand-to-hand encounter, and 
the idea and argument of a dead man 
are too impalpable to satisfy all his ar- 
dent longings for contest. He is gen- 
erally more of a libeller than a debater, 
for in every article there is personal 
violence pushed to the point of defam- 
ation. He is a scandal-monger, seck- 
ing out faults, weaknesses, and errors 
in the private life of his adversaries, 
and promulgating them with commen- 
tary and rebuke. To evade the penal- 
ties of the law he sometimes presents 
them under another name, but the dis- 
guise is so transparent that the reader 
easily discovers their identity, as the 
author intends they should do. In bis 
personalities he is so given to exag- 
geration, that those described are al- 
most always caricatured. Indeed, this 
exaggeration is seen throughout his 
work, in the form as well as the idea— 
in his passion as well as its expression. 

The character of ecclesiastical mouth- 
piece which the ‘‘ Univers” assumes 
is not generally recognized by the 
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priesthood of France. Its members re- 
ject the theories, language, and the 
tendencies toward revolution which 
have always been put forth by this pa- 
per. According to them the lay 
brother in charge of it infringes on the 
prerogatives of the Church, and pro- 
nounces his individual opinions with 
too much of an er cathedra air. Al- 
ready in the body of the sacred edifice, 
he invades the sacristy and gets be- 
fore the altar. He reprimands those 
who hang about the vestibule or stay 
out; as for those who think it is the 
wrong place to worship in, he insults 
them in mass and detail—they have no 
sense; they are idiots; they are wilful- 
ly and perversely wicked, and will be 
sure to fry on the gridirons of Satan. 
In short, he steals the sacerdotal thun- 
der of the official expounders of Holy 
Writ, and rouses up opposition among 
them. All who do not believe exactly 
as he does—Gallicans, Protestants, 
Deists, Pantheists, or what not—are 
treated as malefactors. There is, in a 
word, something of the man’s origin in 
his intense desire to tell people to their 
tecth what he thinks of them; and 
were this not done with the literary 
strength and skill which it is, it would 
properly belong to the domain of the 
fishwomen of the Halle. He is a dis- 
turbing element wherever he may be. 
When a few years ago the discussion 
arose in the priesthood in reference 
to the use of the classics in teaching, 
he did not hesitate to censure the ec- 
clesiastics who did not range them- 
selves on the side of the question he 
adopted, which was an implacable op- 
position to Greek and Latin. This was 
done so offensively that he fell under 
the public censure of the Archbishop 
of Paris; he appealed from this mark 
of ecclesiastic blame by going to Rome 
and pleading his case in person before 
the Pope, and he in some inexplicable 
manner gained it, which according to 
most Catholics was neither just nor 
politic on the part of the Holy See. 
The victor returned triumphant to 
Paris, but did not glory in the humili- 
ation of the Archbishop, as it was his 
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nature to do, and his reticence was 
generally construed as being the result 
of a pledge made in Rome to behave 
himself in his future relations with his 
spiritual chief at home. 

Te has had his martyrdom of a few 
months’ imprisonment for violent at- 
tacks against an institution of the State, 
the university, arising out of the ques- 
tion of free education, which he op- 
posed, thinking that the Church, and 
the Church only, should be entrusted 
therewith. This created some sympa- 
thy,as it always does, and strengthened 
the position of the prisoner in every 
way when he reappeared after his con- 
finement. His attacks against men and 
authority went on as before, but in less 
indictable form, he having become skil- 
ful in guarding the appearance of legal- 
ity. He has thus always carried on po- 
lemics with more or less mask or sub- 
terfuge. lis paper was considered so 
revolutionary, in politics as well as reli- 
gion, that the Bishop of Orleans, M. Du- 
panloup, expressly forbade its perusal 
by the clergy of his diocese. It was 
likewise prohibited in several other 
dioceses. One of the suppressions of 
the ‘‘ Univers” by the government was 
for impiety, which, as may be fancied, 
provoked its editor to the last degree. 
The authorities could not have found 
@ more exasperating cause. 

However temperately M. Veuillot 
may begin an article, he is sure to call 
names before he gets through with it; 
reminding one of that naval officer in 
‘*Peter Simple ” who, in his observa- 
tions to a subordinate, began with 
moderation and ended with the pro- 
fanity of the forecaslle. There is not 
a journalist in Paris more addicted to 
scurrility than he; for which he never 
manifests regret; on the contrary, he 
is ready to begin again under similar 
circumstances, and will continue to do 
so as long as he lives. He is s0 cock- 
sure of everything that he is never 
troubled with remorse; and if he gets 
astride of an error, he sticks to it with 
obstinate consistency. The daubing 
of his newspaper adversaries has been 
such that on more than one occasion 
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they tacitly entered into a conspiracy 
to remain silent; but this did not stop 
him. 

There are some people in the Church 
who believe that this enfant terrible 
has rendered the cause which he tries 
to serve some service. They who en- 
tertain this belief are headstrong, big- 
oted, and scarcely any evidence would 
change it. To an impartial observer, 
he has done a great deal of harm; his 
example has not made those inside of 
the Church any better, and has kept 
some people out of it who, without 
him, would have gone into it. Few 
men of sin are more coarse, vindictive, 
and obstinate thar he can be, and who 
do not possess more charity and meek- 
ness; and as we are enjoined by au- 
thority of Holy Writ to judge of the 
tree by its fruit, we are constrained to 
believe that M. Veuillot is laboring 
under a delusion with regard to his 
fitness as a public teacher of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is worthy of remark that those 
who speak in behalf of the older creeds 
generally do so in a manner that is 
more or less offensive to those not of 
their way of thinking. The spirit of 
arrogance and impatience of opposition 
comes to them unconsciously, and they 
do not approach a subject in that hum- 
ble state of mind of which the fathers 
of a creed are usually possessed. The 
religionists might profitably take a 
lesson in this respect from the men of 
science, who are indirectly working to 
the same end as themselves, or from 
the meek and simple fathers of the 
hills of Judea, who laid the rock on 
which they stand. 

One of M. Veuillot’s friends sug- 
gested that he might perhaps better 
accomplish his mission with a more 
gentle and persuasive style. His reply 
was characteristic : 

‘*Never. The enemies of the Church 
have a triple shield of bronze around 
their souls. Nothing but the axe and 
the club will answer. They once 
nearly drew me into their tainted 
ranks. I detest and despise them, not 
as individuals, but as writers.” 
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There was an unrelenting eye be- 
hind these words, and the friend pur- 
sued the subject no further. Another 
friend, who stands in sacerdotal robes 
before the altar, and repeats every 
week that Christ is love and charity, 
endeavored to excuse the standard- 
bearer of the ultramontane cause: 
‘‘Remember,” said he, ‘‘that Christ 
himself called the Pharisees a race of 
vipers, and drove the money-changers 
out of the temple with a scourge.” 

To which it may be observed, with- 
out any idea of being irreverent, that 
Holy Writ only speaks of the Lord 
driving out the money brokers once, 
while Veuillot is always doing it. 
Thirty-three years of a life made up of 
acts of mercy and tenderness are all 
effaced before the single one of smit- 
ing some contentious Israelites. 

M. Veuillot’s idea of drawing men 
into the fold is to knock them down 
and pull them in by the hair, pound- 
ing the recalcitrants into silence, ‘He 
is a policeman on the church steps, 
threatening the faint-hearted and the 
godless, an obstruction to the timid, 
and an eyesore to the truly faithful. 
Many a good Catholic has prayed that 
the Church might be delivered in some 
way from this savage gendarme. The 
greatest service that he could render 
the cause would be to go over to the 
enemy; but this he will never do, for 
he is ensconced in the Church of Rome 
like a rat in a Cheshire cheese. 

The pugnacity of the editor of the 
‘* Univers ” is to some extent of a lit- 
erary kind, for he appears in another 
phase out of the harness. The irri- 
tated and irritating journalist disap- 
pears in private life, according to his 
friends, and becomes moderate in tone 
and gentle in manner, particularly to 
those connected with him by ciose 
ties. Those in intimate relations cite 
a number of generous acts which he 
has done, accompanied with hearty 
expressions of sympathy. In a violent 


nature this is not surprising; it is a 
swinging back of the pendulum. Thus, 
the journalistic ogre, after frightening 
the timid and the weak with scowl 
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and threat, softens and sweetens be- 
hind the social wall. Some are in- 
clined to believe that the public exhi- 
bition of rage and irascibility is mas- 
querading, and that the mask taken 
off en coulisse reveals the natural man; 
but there is little ground for such hy- 
pothesis. M. Veuillot is sincere, and 
considers all that he does in journalis- 
tic labor as serious. 

In his work there is another side to 
his character besides the fiercely ag- 
gressive, which is that of raillery. 
The smile of pleasant satire plays about 
his lips perhaps through a column of 
the ‘* Univers,” deepening toward the 
end into irony, and of course finishing 
with the inevitable cry of anger and 
threat. To the man of letters this light 
mocking feature is the most interest- 
ing one in the literary traits of this 
writer. It is one which none of his 
contemporaries possess, perhaps, to the 
same degree of excellence, and when he 
employs it he is malin and full of 
Jinesse ; his light, jesting style some- 
times broadens into humor, and in 
reading this kind of work one regrets 
that its author does any other. 

As one of the foremost writers of the 
press, his opinion thereon is not with- 
out interest: ‘‘ The talent of the jour- 
nalist consists in promptitude, the 
stroke, and above all, clearness. He 
has only one sheet of paper and one 
hour to explain the subject, beat the 
adversary, and give his opinion; if he 
says a word which does not go straight 
to the matter, if he pronounces a 
phrase which the reader does not com- 
prehend at the first giance, he does 
not understand his business. He must 
be quick, brief, and simple. The pen 
of the journalist has all the privileges 
of a free conversation, and he should 
use them. But no ornamentation— 
above all let him not try to be elo- 
quent.” 

As may be gathered from these few 
words, the writer understands his pro- 
fession in theory as well as in prac- 
tice. We are often told that the mys- 
teries of the kitchen may be learned, 
but that man is born a rétisseur. It 
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should also go out into proverbial cir- 
culation, that the difficulties of ordi- 
nary writing may be overcome, but 
that man is born a journalist. Such is 
Veuillot, and guided by instinct he 
soon fled from the sound of the casks 
which his father smote, to the newspa- 
per desk. He found his way to it 
without light from without—his sim- 
ple sire and family had none to give— 
straight from the shavings and the 
staves. 

According to Count de Montalem- 
bert, a Catholic, this fierce journalist 
robed himself in a fragment of the 
purple the better to launch his invec- 
tive, the same being for a time hotly 
directed against him who affirmed this 
of him. This purple and self-clad sol- 
dier of the pen also attacked De Fal- 
loux and De Broglie in the same way, 
because of their Gallican opinions, and 
he still pursues the latter whenever an 
occasion presents itself, although the 
Duke de Broglie to-day is as strong in 
his Catholic convictions as ever, he 
having separated from the ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes” because its pages were 
open to Free Thinkers like Edmond 
About and Littré. He has treated 
many others of undoubted orthodoxy, 
from a Catholic point of view, in the 
same fashion, and continues to do so 
at the present time; he has thus widen- 
ed the breach instead of trying to 
close it. The kind of victory which 
he claims is that of increasing the 
numbers of the ultramontane party in 
France, having through threat, argu- 
ment, and zeal forced many waverers 
into the ranks to which he belongs; 
and this is true; but the process has 
driven the minority, of which the Duke 
de Broglie is a representative man, 
further away than ever. This is one 
of the chief results of his labors in his 
own Church, to which, as he has often 
said, he has consecrated his life. The 
result beyond its pale may easily be 
imagined; it has repelled men who 
might otherwise have embraced the 
Roman Catholic faith. He has used 
the Church as a battle cry to work off 
his vehement articles, as he would 
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have done a party had he embraced 
politics as a calling instead of religion. 
In doing this he has rather obeyed the 
requirements of a combative tempera- 
ment than those of a spiritual voca- 
tion. He has not been guided by an 
intelligent faith, or he would have 
served instead of injuring. During 
his long career as a religious journal- 
ist, or rather as a policeman continual- 
ly on his beat around the sanctuary, 
he can point to very few acts which 
have had the effect of strengthening 
and extending the institution which 
he endeavors to uphold. 

It is the misfortune of M. Veuillot 
that he does not understand the age in 
which he lives, and the true situation 
of Catholicism in its relations to other 
creeds and theories. His ideas of re- 
ligious duty belong to the past, when 
men were frightened and physically 
tortured into a confession of the faith; 
and that a man of his intelligence 
should thus linger in the obscurity of 


the past, is one of the singular traits 
in his character. 

He does not seem to be aware that 
theological thunders and dicta are not 
now so effective as they were, and that 
excommunication and the lake of fire 


in Satan’s world are less terrible. He 
shuts his eyes to the earnest and rea- 
sonable discussion going on on all 
sides concerning creeds and their 
claims to credibility. His observation 
does not teach him that the day has 
gone by for the forcing process, and 
that the wayward and recalcitrant 
must not be pushed, but convinced by 
an appeal to their reason, their charity, 
their justice, that this is the course 
adopted by those opposed to the dog- 
mas of his Church, and with an in- 
creasing success. [Te does not recog- 
nize the fact that love, charity, and 
the highest exercise of the reasoning 
faculty, form the basis of Christianity, 
and make of man a Christian; that one 
hour of gentle, intelligent pleading 
is more effective than a lifetime of 
anathema, in the present condition of 
the world. These things he wii! not 
understand, and he goes on springing 
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his bugaboos on the people, as if they 
were going to fall down conscience- 
stricken before them and be converted 
or proselyted out of hand, as they 
were hundreds of yearsago, For him- 
self he cries peccavi, and beats his sins 
on the breasts of his neighbors. 

The Roman Catholic Church of to- 
day, it is hardly necessary to say, does 
not need the services of a man like 
this. This is the time for the exercise 
of spiritual action and of serious dis 
cussion, where men of the highest sci- 
entitic attainments and keenest rea- 
soning faculties are requisite to pre- 
vent the Church from losing ground, 
for those of this description abound in 
the camp of her adversaries. To grow 
angry and fly in the face of them is to 
be defeated and leave victory in their 
hands. 

M. Veuillot is the enemy of the tele- 
graph, the railway, the steamboat, 
and in short all the improvements and 
inventions of science. The destruc- 
tion of the old quarters of Paris, and 
their reconstruction, the cutting of 
new streets, the planting of trees, and 
the general ornamentation of the city, 
under the empire, met with his un- 
qualified disapproval. With charac- 
teristic irony he avers that the most 
perfect feature of the modernized city 
is the sewerage. ‘‘ Paris is an inunda- 
tion which has submerged French civ- 
ilization, and is carrying it off entire 
in débris.” He affirms, as his eyes 
pass over the heads of Viollet-le-Duc 
and Joseph Garnier, that the town was 
rebuilt without an architect, from 
which affirmation it is easy to imagine 
the kind of sentiments with which the 
two named regard M. Veuillot. He 


‘has not yet taken up his pen to give 


his opinion of the new Opera—the 
last architectural work of Joseph Gar- 
nier—but when he does, we know in 
advance that he will smite its architec- 
tural lines into confusion, probably re- 
suscitate the old Sodom and Gomor- 
rah business which in other days so 
terrified backsliding Christians, and 
end by carrying off M. Garnier’s scalp. 

The new Lutetia does not find grace 
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in his eyes in her most charming as- 
pects. ‘‘Who shall inhabit the pa- 
ternal house?” he eries; ‘‘who shall 
pray in the church where he was bap- 
tized? Town without past, full of 
minds without souvenirs, of hearts 
without tears, of souls without love ! 
Town of uprooted multitudes, a mo- 
bile heap of human dust!” From 
this denunciation he passes to prophe- 
cy, drapes himself in the mantle of 
Cassandra, and foretells the doom of 
the beautiful Lutetia, who displays 
her charms before him in vain. He 
hardly deigns to look at the city of 
the Seine; his eyes are bent toward the 
East, and dwell with admiration on 
the city of the seven hills; there, 
alongside of the classic Tiber, is the 
model town, and in its environs the 
only Arcadia. The only black spot 
in the landscape is the political capital- 
izing and Italian occupation of the old 
Roman States; to this he will never 
become reconciled, and he has natu- 
rally not been sparing in his language 
concerning him who did most toward 
the disorganization of his Arcadian 
land—Cavour—‘‘ a faquin, a man with- 
out honor and without a God.” In- 
deed, it is impossible for M. Veuillot 
to go anywhere without finding an 
enemy and a quarrel; he will hardly 
find joy in heaven unless he be allow- 
ed to go below once in a while to 
administer a castigation to Judas and 
upbraid him for his treachery. 
Although he is so opposed to repub- 
lics, and favors the aristocracy, he is 
at bottom much more of a democrat 
than he thinks. He believes himself 
to be conservative because he is in a 
church that is conservative; but he 
has shown his radical instincts from 
the time when he first began to write 
for the press to the present, of which 
the chief sign has always been a spirit 
of insubordination especially manifest- 
ed in opposition to the law and order 
of his country. His early life as a ga- 
min at one of the barriers of Paris, in 
a small tavern, kept by his father, af- 
ter giving up the trade of cooper, and 
his education afterward in the public 
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school, have contributed to the undis- 
ciplined condition of his mind. One 
of the first uses he made of the pen 
when connected with the provincial 
press was to show his revolutionary 
nature by satirizing those who employ- 
ed him as well as the agents of the 
government. In akind of autobiogra- 
phy he gives his impressions of this 
early period with the bitterness of dis- 
content, and in which he says he saw 
‘society without compassion for the 
poor people and without intelligence 
for all that was above the grossest in- 
terests of an abject life”; he could dis- 
cover only unjust oppression and a 
wide distance between himself and 
others, conferred by the accident of 
birth, happy for them and insupport- 
able for him. 

His conversion did not change him 
in this respect. Admonitions and re- 
monstrances from the government con- 
cerning his incendiary language have 
been without effect, and several of the 
suppressions of his paper have been 
to prevent its editor from bringing 
about misunderstandings between the 
Church and the State. He cried out 
against the liberty accorded to some 
of his liberal contemporaries, and he 
was one of the first to feel the strong 
hand of the government. He had 
been so intolerant to others that when 
the suppressions took place but little 
sympathy was shown, and some sharp 
criticism was written by his brethren 
of the press. At this, since he could 
not attack the government, being muz- 
zled, he turned on his contemporaries 
and accused them of being mean-spir- 
ited littérateurs who had not the cour- 
age to back their opinions by writing 
them in their papers; they were too 
soft in their nature to defend their 
rights; they allowed the press to be 
seized ‘‘like a danseuse of Mardi-Gras, 
and carried off to the prefecture”; 
they truckled to power, et cetera. As 
may be inferred, these remarks did 
not increase the number of his friends. 

In his long carcer as a journalist he 
has had many personal difficulties 
growing out of his articles. One of 
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them was with Albert Wolf, known 
to the present readers of the ‘‘Gau- 
lois,” arising out of, I believe, an arti- 
cle of the editor of the ‘‘ Univers” 
called ‘‘L’'Homme respecteux,” of 
which a free translation may be given 
in the word snob, the French having 
no equivalent for the English word. 
The article was characteristically se- 
vere, und brought a challenge from 
M. Wolf, which the provoking party 
said he would accept provided the 
challenger would prove himself a man. 
There was something significant in 
this reply which the literary world of 
Paris understood, but which must be 
left to the reader to divine. The of- 
fended journalist treated this demand 
with the contempt it merited, and the 
duel did not take place. This inci- 
dent furnishes one of the inconsisten- 
cies of which M. Veuillot is so often 
guilty in his character of a Christian 
journalist. 

Many of his contemporaries have 
passed under his pen, sketched in his 
characteristic manner; that is, more 
or less caricatured: ‘‘ Henri Heine was 
German by birth, French by choice, 
Jew by origin, who became Protestant 
by baptism no one knows why, and 
afterward became Jew again by in- 
stinct; who pretended to be a Deist, 
and who at bottom lived, wrote, and 
died blasphemer and atheist, without 
ever being able to give any reason 
therefor. He was the Parisian poet, 
and what is surprising, a lyrical and 
great poet,” in whom, however, there 
‘* was a taste of sauerkraut and smoked 
herring.” This is the beginning or 
dead coloring of his portait of Heine, 
which his friends would be sorry to 
accept as true. ‘Victor Hugo has 
no character of nationality, being 
a@ composition, like the metal of 
church-bells, formed of hard, bril- 
liant, and sonorous matter of une- 
qual value—copper, silver, and pew- 
ter. But the fusion, when it succeeds, 
produces a whole more precious than 
gold. He has something more of the 
bell, the voice, and the weight. The 
bell does not ring of itself, but is put 
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in movement by others, and sometimes 
cracks. Alas, it is Garibaldi or Poli- 
chinelle who agitate this marvellous 
bronze and make it crack.” This is 
only a detail in the likeness of the poet. 
‘* In spite of the Byronism which spoils 
him and ‘ Sitcle” journalism, which 
stultifies him, Musset is a Gallic bird, 
very French in culture, Parisian only 
in his blue days and only for certain 
quarters. He holds his letters of Pari- 
sian civilization from a coterie, as 
Hugo does his from the populace.” 
These few words may give an idea of 
the manner of M. Veuillot’s criticism, 
although they give little of the sub- 
jects of which they treat. 

He is sometimes treated with a cour- 
tesy which he hardly deserves, but the 
lesson is lost upon him. M. de Ré- 
musat, minister under the government 
of M. Thiers, said when Lacordaire 
was elected to the Academy, of which 
he was a member, that he had such a 
weakness for talent he would not only 
vote for the abbé, who was not his 
friend, but he was capable of voting 
for that ‘‘diable de Veuillot” if he 
presented himself asa candidate. This 
was said after having been roundly 
abused by the editor, but the impar- 
tial speech did not mollify him. An- 
other Academician, Sainte-Beuve, as 
an opponent to the clerical party of 
the Mazarin hotel, came in for his 
share of the journalist’s vilification, 
and in face of the provocation he wrote 
a strictly impartial literary criticism of 
M. Veuillot’s work. This example of 
philosophical dignity was thrown away 
upon him, as in the case of M. de Ré- 
musat. There are two other members 
of the Academy, the Bishop of Orleans 
and Emile Augier, whose admiration 
of his journalistic talent would proba- 
bly lead them to vote for him if he 
presented himself, notwithstanding 
past and present personal animosity. 

It has almost passed into a preverb 
that the French of Théophile Gautier 
is so pure as to be unattackable; but 
one day the author of the ‘‘ Parfum de 
Rome ” took hold of piece of his prose 
and stuck pins into several inflated 
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sentences of redundant words that 
fell from the poetic pagan during his 
careless off-days. Here M. Veuillot 
showed himself a discerning critic, for 
he attacked Gautier in his most assail- 
able part; his coloring being so rich 
as to run sometimes to profusion, 
yet dissecting the language as he did, 
he could hardly find it incorrect. 
What he did find to object to in this 
particular instance was the turning of 
the phrase and a reprehensible use of 
participles, besides the tendency to- 
ward pleonasm, making of Gautier’s 
article the text of advice to young men 
desirous of learning to write French. 

The lesson thus given over the back of 
the author of ‘‘ Le Capitaine Fracasse ” 
is not without instruction to those for 
whom it is intended. They are en- 
joined to avoid the ‘a voir,” ‘‘au 
contraire,” et cetera, which weaken 
the style; to avoid hanging epithetic 
finery about what they write as an In- 
dian squaw hangs gewgaws in her ears 
and nose; to avoid superabundance, as 
it is the sign of a mind without the 
word, asthe multitude of words in busi- 
ness is the sign of a man without a 
dollar, At the same time he takes oc- 
casion to pronounce against the col- 
orist in literature, saying that it isa 
mistake to believe that the pen was 
made to paint with color, in which 
few people who have read Taine and 
Gautier will agree with him. He 
roundly affirms, in short, that literary 
work should be done with the inkstand 
and not with the palette. 

He has such a natural gift for jour- 
nalism that some years ago he often 
went out of the conventional field of 
the religious press to gratify it, once 
in a while visiting places where de- 
vout people are seldom seen. The de- 
scriptions which he gives of them are 
ostensibly for the purpose of pointing 
a moral; and they are done with evi- 
dent relish. In his combined charac- 
ter of a seeker of news and a flagella- 
tor of vice, he furnishes a portrait of 
Thértse, on a café-chantant back- 
ground, which fills him with sadness 
and disgust. ‘‘She has some hair, a 
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mouth that almost makes the voyage 
around her head, negro cushions of 
flesh for lips, teeth of a shark. Her 
singing is as indescribable as her song; 
only a Parisian is capable of savoring 
the profound and perfect absurdity of 
both. It isa song of the gutter.” He 
comments on the depraved taste 
which relishes this, and adds that it is 
as inexplicable as the smile of satisfac- 
tion which widens the German face at 
the odor of sauerkraut. This is anoth- 
er illustration of the exaggerated style 
in which he treats most subjects; in 
point of fact, Thérése passes for rather 
good-looking than ugly; there is some 
humor in her singing, and her songs, 
though reprehensible, are not nearly 
so bad as he makes them out tobe. His 
love of the picturesque does not allow 
him to pass over the slang, and he fre- 
quently borrows from it in a way that 
most members of the Academy think 
undignified. The success of the café- 
chantant singer is conveyed in a phase 
of local coloring: ‘* (a emporte la gue- 
ule.” ‘* The Parisian voyou ne plaisante 
pas, il blague ; il ne danse pas, il chahute.” 

For some years back he is systematic 
in his opposition to the United States 
because it represents a form of govern- 
ment which, according to his reason- 
ing, is inimical to the interests of his 
religion. He has an idea that a repub- 
lican government thrives on the ruins 
of the Roman Catholic faith, and wheu 
it is suggested to him that such an 
one would be good for France, it is 
flaunting a red flag before an enraged 
bull. Hence, whenever an occasion 
presents itself, the citizens of the 
United States are denounced in entire- 
ty as men given over to sin and in 
league with the evil one. In thus deal- 
ing collectively with Americans, he 
does not even make an exception for 
those of like faith, struggling under 
the republican incubus. This intem- 
perate and mischievous language is 
condemned and deplored by the body 
of French Catholics, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, but they at the same time 
recognize the impossibility of stopping 
the flux of words. 
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He illustrates his knowledge of 
American affairs in the ‘‘Odeurs de 
Paris,” page 159, where he speaks of 
the actor Booth, ‘‘the assassin of that 
poor devil of a President Johnston,” 
which is as disrespectful as it is bung- 
ling. 

He has not, however, always held 
opinions so unfriendly to America. Over 
a score of years ago, he held up the 
United States government as a model 
for European example. The Ameri- 
cans were a brave, free, honest people, 
whose lot was to be envied by French- 
men and particularly Christians. Asa 
special detective from on high, he 
probably received secret information 
to the contrary afterward, since what 
was white has now become black. 

Edmond About appears to be the 
only contemporary who can handle all 
the arms of the language with the 
skill of Veuillot, and as they cordially 
detest each other in their characters of 
ultramontane and positivist, there is 
once in a while a newspaper duel be- 
tween them, which from an artistic 
point of view is interesting. M. 
About being a scholar of the caste of 
the Ecole Normale, generally refrains 
from employing all M. Veuillot’s modes 
of warfare; but he has shown that he 
can equal his fierce contemporary in 
hard words as well as in irony and wit. 


LONGING. 
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The natural gifts are probably the same, 
but the attainments of M. About are 
greater; and when M. Veuillot tries to 
debate in something approaching par- 
liamentary fashion, in which he sel- 
dom succeeds, the author of ‘‘ The 
Nose of a Notary” masters him; then 
the beaten man, to hide his defeat, 
brings to his aid the reinforcements of 
abuse with which he is always well 
supplied. 

As instances of his mischievous 
work, he said at the breaking out of 
the war that ‘‘ patriotism was Cathol- 
icism, and there was none other”; af- 
ter the war he averred that the ‘* Pro- 
testants of Alsatia had already become 
Prussians.” Which shows how blind 
and dangerous an over-zealous Chris- 
tian may become in spite of his re- 
markable intelligence, and justifies the 
State, if the censorship of the press 
be admitted, in its careful watch over 
the expressions of this disturber of 
national unity. 

He is of those who do not learn and 
who do not forget, and he is as ready 
to fan the flame of discord in his coun- 
try and ruin it by internal dissension 
as he ever was, notwithstanding all 
that he has seen, the advice of friends, 
and the admonitions of the govern- 
ment. 

ALBERT RHODES. 
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ITEAR in the twitter of birds her song, 
I hear her step in the rustling grass, 
Her laugh I hear on the breeze, and I long 
To see my Margaret pass. 


I see her eyes in the sparkling dew, 
Her hair in the tasselled corn, soft fanned, 
Her form in the drifting cloud, and | long 
To hold my Margaret’s hand. 


I feel her pulse in the river’s flow, 
The rain that drips, and drips, and drips, 
Her breath on the perfumed breeze, and I long 
To taste my Margaret’s lips. 


GreorGeE Hovertor. 














REUBEN DALE. 
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CHAPTER III. 
HAT can have become of 

Dale ?” queried Mr. Stone 
a few days later, as he sat down to 
spend the evening with his wife. 
‘*He has given us over entirely since 
Jenny went away.” 

‘*TIe may be sick,” responded Agnes. 

‘*No; I see him somewhere every 
day, but not near enough to speak to 
him. I must look him up to-morrow.” 

She made no reply to this, but fetch- 
ed a book which she was going to read 
to her husband. During the few days 
which had passed since she had met 
Dale, she had pondered much upon 
his last call, and his absence had deep- 
ened the impression that there was 
something unusual in his manner at 
that time. She felt slightly hurt that 
he should so entirely give them up, as 
her husband expressed it, and so lone- 
ly at times that she missed him more 
than she cared to own to herself. 

That she cared to see him at all 
was only because he was so identified 
with her friend, she was sure, when 
thinking itover. Then tooit was very 
pleasant to have him come in and talk 
in his entertaining way, just as it was 
pleasant to see any valued friend. It 
is true that several times the perplex- 
ing question, ‘‘Why should I care 
whether he is here or away ?” came 
into her mind in spite of these assur- 
ances, and the oftener it came the 
harder she found it to reply to it in a 
satisfactory way. Altogether the men- 
tion of his name brought up a train of 
disagreeable thoughts, and when her 
husband spoke of him it was difficult 
to answer indifferently. 

The following morning, as Mr. Stone 
was starting out, he met Major Dale 
within a few steps of his door. “I 
was just about to go in search of you,” 
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he said cheerily. ‘*‘ My wife and I feel 
that you have deserted us of late.” 

** You must not think that,” return- 
ed Dale, as his hand was warmly 
grasped. ‘‘T have been getting some 
affairs settled for my regiment, and 
have been very busy. But I shall call 
to-morrow or next day.” 

Agnes had seen the meeting, as she 
stood at the window, and any feeling 
of resentment she may have had van- 
ished at sight of Dale. But when he 
looked up, and seeing her, merely lift- 
ed his hat and passed on, keen disap- 
pointment filled her heart, as she turn- 
ed away, with an unrealized jealousy, 

After Dale had gone on, he paused 
a moment, then retraced his steps. 
‘* How foolish of me to make my ab- 
sence so sudden and noticeable. How 
uncivil and indifferent to their contin- 
ual kindness they must think me. I 
shall have to see her often while I am 
in Washington, and it is cowardly to 
run from danger; besides she is safe, 
and I have still faith in my honor.” 

Mrs. Stone met him with a laughing 
reproach for his neglect of them, for 
now that he had come she forgot that 
she had been angry with him, and the 
call which was to have lasted but a few 
minutes ended only with the morning. 
All the constraint of their last meet- 
ing had vanished, and the merry past 
seemed to have come back to them. 
What they talked of neither could 
have told, but neither had spent a hap- 
pier day. ‘‘It is better so,” thought 
Dale, as he walked away. ‘‘ No harm 
can come of my going; nothing can 
make me realize more fully than I now 
do, that I love her, and as long as I 
am careful to act as I always have 
done, she will never suspect the truth.” 

“I met Dale this morning,” sai? 
Mr. Stone when he returned. 
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‘* Yes; he was here,” Agnes replied. 

The next morning found them again 
together, both recklessly happy in 
being together, and both hopelessly 
blind to the sin of being happy. They 
had met in the library, and talked 
lightly and indifferently as usual, and 
had finally strolled into the conserva- 
tory and seated themselves beside the 
fountain where Miss Burton and Phil- 
lips had sat the first evening Dale was 
there. The evening recurred to them, 
and they talked of the many things 
that had happened since. 

‘* And I think,” said Agnes, ‘‘ that 
Miss Burton will spend next winter in 
Washiagton—though not as Miss Bur- 
ton.” 

‘* You do not mean that Phillips is 
going to marry her?” asked Dale in 
surprise. 

‘*Don’t quote me as authority, but 
I really believe he is. I admire his 


taste, though I confess I am surprised. 
Only think of all the brilliant society 
girls he has known, and then that he 


should marry a girl so different.” 

‘* All marriages surprise me.” 

‘* Except your own.” 

‘“No, not excepting my own. It 
surprises me more than any other.” 

‘*Why, Major Dale, how strange !” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘It seems most nat- 
ural to me.” 

‘*Natural as the sequel to our win- 
ter?” he asked. 

‘*Not so much that as the sequel to 
your acquaintance with Jenny. How 
could you come here every day with- 
out learning to love her ?” 

‘“*T do not think there is such a 
thing as ‘learning to love,’ "he said, 
falling into a tone of argument. ‘‘ Do 
you?” 

‘*T do not know,” she replied un- 
easily. ‘‘ People become accustomed to 
each other, and learn to like or dislike.” 

‘* But liking is not loving.” They 
had drifted upon this theme, and he 
took a strange pleasure in pursuing it. 

‘It amounts to much the same 
thing though,” she answered laughing. 
**T will not be put down in that way. 
You know liking is the stepping-stone 
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to loving, and I refuse to instruct you 
further. Besides I cannot argue.” 

‘*Do you never argue with your- 
self ?” 

‘* Certainly ; but then I always make 
the opposite side answer according to 
my own mind, while you do not. I 
think if love makes us happy, we ought 
to accept it in a rational way, without 
picking the sentiment to pieces, or 
wondering why or how it came to us. 
There ; I consider that a rarely express- 
ed thought, and I hope you will profit 
by it.” 

‘*T shall try to,” he returned in the 
same light tone. 

‘*Surely my watch is wrong,” he 
said, an hour later, as he looked at it; 
‘‘or else it is wrong for the hours to 
go by so swiftly.” 

She turned quickly away. ‘Oh, 
look there, Major,” she said, pointing 
to a tall fuchsia plant, full of waxen 
blossoms. ‘‘ There is a double flower, 
and such a one it is very lucky to pos- 
sess. I must get it for you”; and she 
stepped upon a low seat to reach it. 

‘*Let me get it. It is beyond your 
reach”; but as he spoke she missed her 
footing, and with a quick cry tottered 
forward. Before she had time to fall 
he had caught her in his arms, and in 
the instant he held her there, with her 
face so close to his, he gave her one 
tender, passionate kiss, then released 
her, and stood looking at her in mute 
despair. Her eyes returned his look, 
from a perfectly white face, and nei- 
ther spoke. After a moment, without 
apology or explanation, he turned to 
go, and she silently watched him 
away. The door closed after him, and 
she was standing alone. Like one who 
had suddenly awakened, she looked at 
the beautiful flowers clustered about 
her. There was no sound except the 
low, steady drip of the water in the 
fountain and the inquiring chirp of a 
canary, as he clung to the side of his 
cage and peered down at her with his 
bright black eyes. She stood so still 
that he grew tired waiting for a reply, 
and hopped back to his perch and for- 
got herfora seed, ‘I am dreaming,” 
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she said, with a sigh of relief or sad- 
ness—she could not have told which. 
Then she opened her clasped hand and 
looked at the crushed blossom, whose 
white sepals had been so pure and per- 
fect a moment before. A suffocating 
cloud of fragrance rose up from the 
mahernia bells which her dress had 
brushed, and she knew it had been no 
dream. She let the flower drop from 
her hand, and walked away in the di- 
rection he had taken. 

Once within her own room she stood 
stupidly trying to understand it all; to 
rouse herself to the anger she did not 
feel. That he loved her seemed no- 
thing strange or new to her; it was 
something she had always known, and 
the scene through which she had just 
passed was oddly familiar to her. It 
had been enacted a thousand years 
ago, in some other world, where they 
had known and loved each other. 
But beside her stood her former self of 
the immediate past—of an hour be- 
fore, reproaching and confronting her; 
reminding her of how she would have 
recoiled from the possibility of such a 
scene, and asking her how she could 
calmly think of a love which if she ac- 
cepted would make them both traitors 
to her husband and friend; would 
sweep every obstacle away and de- 
stroythem. But she turned away from 
her accuser, and went over the scene 
again and again, feeling Dale’s arms 
about her and his kiss upon her cheek. 
It brought a wild, exultant joy to her 
which she would not shut her heart 
against. She had waited for him 
through all the years of her life, and 
she rejoiced that he belonged alone to 
her. Her husband and Janette only 
stood in the immeasurable space be- 
tween them, and were no obstacle to 
their love. With her at present it was 
wholly an abstract sentiment, unself- 
ish and happy. She was only glad 
that she had found him; that he had 
given himself to her; that he was hers 
for ever. She knew that in the past 
he had been necessary to her happi- 
ness; that she had been lonely without 
him. But in the future it would be 
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different. She felt no desire even to 
see himagain. She realized their utter 
separation, but was indifferent to it. 

In the exaltation of these thoughts, 
which continued as the day wore on, 
she received a letter from Dale. It 
began: 

‘‘I came away from you this morn- 
ing without speaking, because I knew 
no word to utter that could lessen 
what I had done. Even now I can 
only offer you an explanation, and im- 
plore you to listen to it, and receive it 
as generously as you can. 

‘*When I asked poor Janette to 
marry me I thought I loved her. This 
I beg you to believe. But as time pass- 
ed on my heart was still restless and 
unsatisfied, still longed for something. 
Then came two terrible discoveries, 
The first was that I did not love her, 
and the second was that I loved you. 
Heaven only knows how truly I meant 
never to let another find out these 
dreadful secrets. But it is too late to 
speak of that now. 

‘At first I thought I would not see 
you again; then it seemed better that I 
should go and come as usual, and that 
was my error. I overestimated my 
strength. 

‘*T will not ask you to forgive me, 
for that would be asking too much, 
But there is one request which I pray 
you will grant. Will you, for Ja- 
nette’s sake, help me keep this secret 
from her? You may think me utterly 
unworthy of her love, and so refuse. 
If you do that, then judge me, and I 
will be satisfied with your judgment. 

‘It is strange that I should dare 
hope this will even be read, and yet 
somehow I cannot but feel that you 
understand me.” 

Agnes read this through, and then 
reread it, and as her eyes filled with 
tears the first bitterness of her love 
was felt. She caught the letter passion- 
ately to her lips and kissed it, saying, 
“‘T do understand you as no one else 
does.” 


If life was one continuous day, what 
different creatures we would be. At 
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night we lie down to sleep, after some 
great mental excitement, when the 
mind has overpowered the body, by its 
unnatural strength. But we wake in 
the morning rested in body, but pro- 
portionately weary in mind, and as the 
trouble of the previous day dawns 
upon us we shrink from taking up the 
burden, and try to ignore its existence. 

So Agnes awoke. At first she was 
glad the night had ended, for her 
sleep had been filled with tormenting 
phantoms. But when she remembered 
that the events of the day had con- 
jured these up, her heart grew faint 
before the battle she must fight, and 
she longed to rest again in the oblivion 
of sleep. Her feelings had changed 
entirely.. Her womanly heart warned 
her that there was no such thing as ab- 
stract love; that she must remember, 
and from this moment live and act ac- 
cordingly. If the love which was re- 
vealed to her yesterday, which she had 
accepted and gloried in, was fostered, 
how could she be true to the good man 
who had given his whole honest, 
faithful heart to her? To be any- 
thing but true to him was, she felt, 
impossible to her, but the prospect of 
the constant warfare between love and 
duty was one she could not face at 
once. Sle must become accustomed to 
it little by little. 

The morning was taken up with 
calls, and she had to feign an interest 
in the society gossip of local events 
current in morning calls; to smile and 
contribute her share to the entertain- 
ment; to listen to arapturous discourse 
upon the latest importation of scason- 
able hats, and give her opinion upon 
the probable length of walking dresses, 
What a ghastly contrast she felt her- 
self to these placid, easy women; how 
small and inane their lives were, and 
how she longed to yield to a crazy de- 
sire to spring up and put her torment- 
ors to flight by throwing among them, 
like a bombshell, her terrible secret. 

When they had all gone, and she 
was alone once more, she took Major 
Dale’s letter and read it again. How 
should she reply to it? In one way it 
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was easy enough—far too easy—but 
that way she would not allow herself 
to think of. One answer after another 
was destroyed, either as too long, too 
short, or too coldly severe; and then, 
after a final reading of the closing par- 
agraph of his letter, she wrote just 
what from the first she had meant not 
to write. ‘‘I do understand you. I 
will help you to keep your secret. 
But do not come again until Jenny is 
here.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘‘Jenny, oh, Jenny! Have you 
really come?” and Agnes, with her 
arms tightly clasped around her friend’s 
neck, was sobbing so wildly that it 
frightened away all the triumph of 
that young lady's success in having 
stolen in and taken her entirely by 
surprise. 

‘* You are sick, and I have startled 
you, my poor darling!” exclaimed 
she, all remorse. 

‘**No, no; Iam only glad to see you.” 

**And so because you are glad you 
cry in that heart-broken manner ?” 

‘*Oh, don’t laugh at me, Jenny. 
I've been so wretched, so perfectly 
wretched, without you.” 

‘* Why, Aggie, what can you mean ? 
I am not so much to you, am I?” ask- 
ed Jenny, unable to understand how 
her short absence could so affect her 
friend. 

‘*Don’t ask me what I mean, for I 
cannot tell you,” wiping her eyes and 
trying to smile. ‘‘No wonder you 
think me foolish, but I have missed 
you so. And Jenny,” with another 
shower of tears, ‘‘you know that you 
are a great deal to me, and you believe 
I love you, don’t you?” 

‘*How can I doubt that? You are 
ill, Aggie, in spite of your denial, and 
it is lucky that I came back to take 
care of you.” 

‘*Don’t insist upon my being ill, for 
I am quite well,” said Agnes, at last 
smiling. ‘*Do not talk any more 
about me. JT should much rather bear 
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about you. Tell me all about your 
visit.” 

Jenny began at the beginning, and 
told it all; then stabbed her with the 
sudden question: 

‘* When did you see Reuben last ?” 
Agnes shuddered as she remembered 
when she saw him last. How long 
and yet how short a time it seemed ! 
But she answered as carelessly as she 
could, ‘‘I have not seen him for sev- 
eral days.” 

‘* Will he be here to-day ?” 

‘Certainly, if he knows you have 
returned.” 

‘*But he does not; I must send him 
word at once’; and with her usual 
promptness she dispatched a note. 

In the afternoon he came. He en- 
tered just as Agnes was passing out to 
her carriage. He turned and assisted 
her in, and she drove away, and their 
first meeting was over. 

“Only think, uncle,” Jenny said 
that evening at dinner, ‘‘ what an im- 
portant personage I am. I go away 
for a weck’s pleasuring, and return to 
find Aggie sick and out of spirits, and 
Major Dale horribly stupid, and ready 
to reproach me for having gone away 
at all.” 

Mr. Stone looked quickly at his wife, 
and then answered, ‘‘I might believe 
you found the Major stupid, and even 
cross; but don’t expect me to believe 
that Aggie, with such rosy cheeks as 
those, is ill.” 

A weck after Jenny’s return she and 
Agnes were spending the afternoon 
alone together, talking of the all-ab- 
sorbing theme, Janette’s lover and her 
marriage, which was to take place 
early in the summer. During the 
week Agnes had met Major Dale al- 
most daily, and except for his letter, 
which she still kept, she would have 
believed the scene in the conservatory 
one conjured up by her imagination. 
His manner toward her and Jenny fill- 
ed her with amazement until she re- 
membered her own, and that they both 
had the same great duty before them, 
which they both were resolved to do. 
Since that fatal day she had turned 
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more resolutely than ever toward her 
husband, and entered more generously 
into the happiness of her friend, and 
sometimes she felt that she was gain- 
ing the mastery of her love. So she 
felt to-day; and when Jenny broke off 
in the midst of a sentence to say, 
‘*Ah, there he comes,” she waited for 
the door to open almost with indiffer- 
ence. ; 

‘*Oh, Reuben, I’m so glad you have 
come. We have just exhausted you as 
a topic, and now do say or do some- 
thing new, that we shall have more to 
talk of after you are gone.” 

‘*And do I exclude more important 
topics ¢” he asked. 

‘*Indeed you do. I always was the 
most selfish. Isuppose Aggie would far 
rather talk about uncle, but I do not 
give her the shadow of a chance; and 
she has such a sweetly self-sacrificing 
nature that she gives up tome. Aggie,” 
with sudden persistence, ‘‘let us talk 
of uncle. What is he doing in Con- 
gress? Reuben, don’t you know any- 
thing about him, or don’t you go to 
the Capitol often enough to know him 
as a Congressman ¢” 

‘*T go often enough to know that he 
invariably takes the right side of every 
question that comes up, and to know 
that when he has anything to say he 
says it in a very sensible manner.” 

Agnes looked at him as he spoke; 
but he was watching her so intently 
that she turned instantly to Jenny and 
said lightly, 

‘*Jenny, you have eased your con- 
science now, so do not feel obliged to 
say anything more. I should be a 
poor excuse for a friend if I could not 
listen amiably to you.” 

‘“‘T know; but you never used to 
weary me with uncle before you were 
married. You did not talk nearly so 
much about him as I do about this 
tiresome creature.” 

‘*Probably not; I may have thought 
about him instead.” 

‘Well, I never was one of those 
self-communing people. I’m sure I wish 
I was. You do not know what is in 
store for you, Reuben,” 
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Dale laughed. ‘‘Do not make me 
gloomy in advance. Let us think of 
something else ”; and he walked across 
to a table and took up a book. 

‘** Please read to us, Major,” said Ag- 
nes, ‘‘and that will take our minds 
from the wearing subject.” 

‘*Yes, read to us,” echoed Jenny— 

“The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice.” 

**No, no; I will not read the poem of 
my choice. Poctry is sentimental and 
sad, and sentiment is what we are try- 
ing to escape from. Ah, here is David 
Copperfield; I'll lend the beauty of my 
voice to that for an hour if you wish”; 
and he began to read. His listeners 
let their work fall from their hands, 
and gave themselves up to the story in 
their different ways. The afternoon 
wore away, but he still read on, and 
the room began to fill with shadows 
as he turned the last page and read: 
‘**Oh, Agnes! oh, my soul! So may 
thy face be by me when I close my life 
indeed! So may I, when realities are 
melting from me like the shadows 
which I now dismiss, still find thee 
near me pointing upward.” 

He closed the book. Even Jenny 
was silent; and Agnes heard the last 
words repeating themselves from every 
part of the silent room, and could feel 
Dale's eyes watching her from the grow- 
ing duskiness; and with a low murmur 
of excuse she escaped from the room. 
When she was gone Jenny stole up be- 
hind her lover, as he sat dreaming 
with the book still in his hand, and 
slid her armaround his neck, and said 
in a half-jealous, haif-laughing tone, 
‘“*T wish, Reuben, that Dickens had 
written ‘Oh, Janette ! oh, my soul !’ 
You read it so beautifully. It seemed 
too bad for Aggie’s name to be substi- 
tuted for mine. Iam glad she is mar- 
ried, or I should not have liked you to 
read it with such feeling—with such 
tenderness.” 

Dale lifted the hand which lay so 
near to his lips and kissed it, but asked, 
in a tone hardly fitted to the caress, 
‘*Why do you call Mrs. Stone Aggie? 
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Agnes is such a beautiful name, it is a 
shame to nick it in that way.” Then, 
quickly regretting his impatience, he 
added, ‘*‘You would not have been 
jealous, would you, Jenny ?” 

**Oh, no, not of Aggie—of Agnes— 
of course not of her, but of any one 
else, indeed I should.” 

““You do not mean to be jealous 
after we are married, do you?” he 
asked aimlessly, glad to have some- 
thing to say, for it was not as easy to 
talk to her as it had been during the 
early days of their acquaintance. ‘‘If 
you do, I shall feel free to be jealous 
that you went to Baltimore and stayed 
so long. You must have found it very 
pleasant there.” 

‘*T didn’t find it half as pleasant 
as I do here.” 

‘* And when must you return to your 
aunt ?” 

“*In two weeks.” 

‘* What will become of us all when 
you are gone?” 

She laughed in the gladness of her 
heart that he should miss her, and 
whispered, ‘‘I hope you will ‘ be-com- 
ing’ after me soon.” 


CHAPTER V. 

To Jenny and her uncle the two re- 
maining weeks passed much as the en- 
tire winter. But to Agnes and Reuben 
Dale they were fourteen days of 
weary, hopeless warfare: hopcless, 
because each day they tried to put 
away an enemy which they knew 
would confront them with renewed 
strength in the morning, and weary 
because reason and duty fought the 
battles unaided by heart. The ground 
which Agnes thought she had gained 
slipped from her possession that even- 
ing as Reuben Dale closed his book. 
As she stole away her heart was full of 
tenderness for him, and bitterness for 
her lot; and when, a few moments lat- 
er, she met her husband, she shrank 
from him with a feeling akin to hor- 
ror. Day by day this feeling had 
grown upon her, until it almost drove 
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her mad. But there was one thing to 
look forward to. When Jenny left 
them she would leave Washington, 
and go to her husband’s pleasant sea- 
side home; and there, alone, she would 
try to win a victory over her heart 
which should be lasting. 

When she first proposed that she 
should go to Mr. Stone, he haard 
with an undisguised dismay and re- 
gret, which smote her to the heart. 
But her worn face aided her in her 
plea that she needed a change, and 
was sick, and weary of Washington. 

At last Jenny’s stay was over, and 
Agnes was to bid adieu to Washing- 
ton early the following week. Already 
she was happier with the near ap- 
proach of freedom, as she began to re- 
gard the time when it should not be 
the study of her life to feign a love 
she did not feel, and hide a love which 
every day grew stronger. Thus far 
she had succeeded in blinding even 
Dale to her love for him, save for the 
few lines she had written. These he 
could not quite understand; at one 
time they seemed but the expression of 
free, generous pardon, at another the 
admission of a passion equal to his 
own. 

On the evening after Jenny’s depart- 
ure Agnes, in the splendor of silk and 
jewels, was waiting for her husband to 
accompany her to the last party of her 
season. When the invitation had 
come he had surprised her by urging 
its acceptance. It came from the wife 
of a politician whom he was anxious to 
please, and he begged her to grant 
him a parting favor by going. 

The clock upon the mantel had long 
ago chimed nine, and she was begin- 
ning to hope that her husband had 
been detained longer than he expected 
by his committee, and that she should 
be spared the trial of appearing in a 
scene so distasteful to her. But just 
as she was becoming certain of this, 
she heard his carriage drive to the 
door, and immediately he entered. 

‘Ah, you are ready and waiting,” 
he said. ‘‘Will it disappoint you 
greatly if I do not go?” 
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‘*Not in the least. I should far 
rather stay at home,” she answered, 
quickly laying aside the cloak she had 
taken up. 

‘* But I want you to go.” 

**T cannot go without you.” 

‘*T find that my committee meeting 
lasts later than I expected. I was mis- 
taken in the hour. But fortunately I 
found it out in time to drive around 
and get Dale, who will go with you.” 

‘*T cannot—I do not want to go with 
him—with any one but you,” she said. 

** What a little prude!” laughing 
good-naturedly at her clouded face. 
‘*T should not want you to go with 
any one except Dale, but he is almost 
one of us now, so you need have no 
scruples.” 

‘*Why need I go at all, since you 
cannot ?” 

‘*T want very much to have you go, 
so I hope you will not refuse. The 
party is a small one, and our absence 
would be noticed. It is very provok- 
ing that I must stay away, but you will 
get on well enough with Dale. Come. 
You look too beautiful to waste that 
toilette. Go and enjoy the evening; 
it will be better than sitting here 
alone.” 

She smiled a faint acceptance of his 
compliment, and suffered him to put 
her cloak about her, and they went 
down stairs to meet Dale, who was 
walking impatiently about the parlor, 
waiting for them. 

‘*T will ride with you to Murray’s,” 
said Mr. Stone, ‘‘and from there to 
the Capitol.” 

When once within the brilliant 
rooms, Agnes realized that swift tran- 
sition which sometimes comes from per- 
fect wretchedness and despair to buoy- 
ant happiness. When her husband had 
told her that Dale was waiting to es- 
cort her to the party, she felt that 
everything had united to increase her 
burden. For the moment she hated her 
husband as he stood so complacently 
before her; the next moment she felt 
like clinging to him and begging him 
to forgive her and save her; then she 
simply stilled the tempest and went 
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calmly on. But now, safe for a few 
hours, and beaming with happiness, 
with Dale she approached their host- 
ess, an easy-going society woman, to 
express her husband’s regrets, which 
were received with regulation sorrow 
and a saucy message to him that he 
could find so handsome a man as Major 
Dale willing to take his place; then 
they swept off and were lost in the 
erowd. The hours fled away like min- 
utes, and soon after midnight her 
carriage was announced, and bidding 
her hostess good night, she took Dale’s 
arm, and shivering with excitement, 
stepped out into the dark night. The 
air struck coldly across her face; the 
stars shone calm and pure in the dark 
blue sky, as if they had so little in 
common with earth, as if they were 
worlds so free from sin and wrong, 
her eyes could not endure their steady 
light, but sought the ground as she 
hurried to her carriage. 

As they drove away, Dale rushed 
into a precipitant discourse upon the 
evening, and she seconded his efforts 
so promptly and heartily that in con- 
sequence their theme was exhausted 
before the long ride was half over, and 
there came an awkward silence in 
which they listened to the sharp ring 
of the horses’ hoofs upon the pave- 
ment, the dull, soft roar of the carri- 
age, or a quieting word spoken by the 
careful driver as he checked the spirit- 
ed horses. Never had Agnes been so 
utterly bereft of speech; and after try- 
ing in vain to speak indifferently of 
something, she drew her cloak around 
her, and leaned back in perfect silence. 
Silence was at last broken by Dale ask- 
ing: 

‘*When do you leave Washington, 
Mrs. Stone ?” 

‘*Next week.” 

She had scarcely answered before 
she blamed herself for her abruptness. 
Why had she not replied at greater 
length to the question? But the 
, pause had come again, and she knew 
how next it would be broken. She 
‘ could hear her heart beating loudly 
in the silence. A few minutes more, 
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and their ride would be over. As 
they drove past the long row of lamps, 
the carriage filled with light and dark- 
ened again, and in one of these flash- 
es she looked at her companion, to 
find him watching her intently, his 
handsome face showing clear and 
white in the pale light; and the next 
instant he spoke. 

‘*Mrs. Stone ?” 

‘*Yes,”’ she answered, starting. 

‘*When your husband came for me 
this evening I did not want to be your 
escort. I tried to excuse myself in 
every way, without being uncivil to 
him. You believe me, do you not?” 

‘* Yes, yes, I believe you,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I knew you would not seek 
this meeting.” 

‘No, I should not have sought it, 
happy as I have been, happy as I knew 
I should be, to spend the evening with 
you.” 

‘*Major Dale !” 

‘*But since circumstances have 
brought it about—since your husband 
has forced it upon me,” he said, not 
listening to her interruption, ‘‘let me 
ask you one thing.” 

‘*No, no; you must not ask me any- 
thing—you must not speak of our 
dreadful——” 

‘* Our!” he cried, quickly catching 
up ber white gloved hand. 

‘Oh, Major Dale, do not speak to 
me,” she pleaded with a sob, trying to 
draw her hand away, and shrinking 
back. , 

But he held it tight in both of his. 
‘*You have told me all I want to 
know. You have answered the ques- 
tion I would have asked. Agnes,” he 
said softly, ‘‘do not be distressed. 
No harm can come of it, and you have 
made me unspeakably happy by telling 
me, in that one word, that you love 
me. You are going away, and I hope 
we shall never meet again, for in my 
selfishness I can bear to give you up, 
since I know you love me; and in 
what little reason I have left I know 
we ought not to meet again. But oh, 
Agnes,” he said, throwing his arm 
around her and drawing her close to 
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him, ‘‘the weariness of this absence 
will have no end.” 

For a moment she was happy in his 
caress; then started back crying, 

**Let me go. Oh, it is wicked !” 

‘Tt is not wicked,” he answered 
angrily; then, kissing her, he released 
her sadly, saying, ‘‘ You are right. It 
is fearfully wicked.” A moment more, 
and the carriage stopped. 

‘*There,” said Dale. ‘‘Our happy 
evening is over, and I must give you 
up. But in spite of distance and fate 
you are mine for ever.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Date kept a promise which he made 
to himself, that he would not see her 
again, and allowed her to depart with- 
out calling to say good-by. 

Phillips came to his room the even- 
ing before she left, after having made 
his farewell call, full of surprise and 
regret at her ill looks and altered 
manner. 

‘*She seems like another person 
within the last few weeks. I hated to 
say good-by to her and know that she 
was going away. Indeed, I hate to 
think of the changes that are to take 
place in that charming household. 
You have spoiled one of the pleasant- 
est places in this city, old fellow, by 
taking Miss Jenny away. Of course 
the Stones will be back next winter, 
byt I cannot fancy it will be so jolly 
there again.” 

Dale winced as his friend went on 
in extravagant melancholy, and as 
soon as possible turned the interest of 
the conversation upon him. - 

**T fancy you will not be a waif in 
society next winter, so you will not 
feel Mrs. Stone’s altered home so 
keenly.” 

‘*Possibly not. 


I begin to feel that 
I have been entertained long enough, 
and should make some return to soci- 
ety for its leniency,” responded Phil- 


lips. ‘*And T was just about to tell 
you that you need not be surprised if 
you receive a flying visit from me 
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next summer. Miss Burton has given 
me permission to attend at the closing 
exercises of her summer term in Wis- 
consin, and after that, if I am not too 
much exhausted by the remarks I in- 
tend to make upon the occasion, I 
shall keep on toward the setting sun.” 

‘*T shall be equally glad to see you, 
and to hear how your remarks are re- 
ceived, for I am sure Miss Burton will 
respond as she ought.” 

As Agnes drove to the train in the 
morning she could not keep her gaze 
from wandering, in the vain hope of 
catching a last sight of Dale; and her 
husband, seeing her wistful look, ban- 
tered her with already being sorry that 
she had decided to leave Washington. 
She did not dispute him, and allowed 
him to think whatever was pleasantest 
to himself, but in her soul she longed 
to be far away, not only from Wash- 
ington, but from him—to be freed 
from his presence, which was becom- 
ing intolerable to her—intolerable in 
itself, and as a constant reproach to 
her. 

The swift motion of the train, and 
the devotion of her husband to a 
package of fresh newspapers, was a re- 
lief to her. She watched the chang- 
ing landscape as they darted along 
until evening had come, and the face 
of nature wore an altered look. The 
tender green of spring was left far be- 
hind. The leaves had gradually drawn 
themselves into tiny fans as they went 
northward, and finally hidden them- 
selves entirely in their brown nests of 
buds. When the lamps in the car 
were lighted, and doubled the dark- 
ness without, she could see the people, 
reflected in their different attitudes 
of weariness, flying along over fences, 
through brush and across’ misty 
streams; she could see her own face 
peering at her just outside the glass, 
and her husband in the chair next to 
her, nodding over his crumpled paper. 

When morning dawned they were 
travelling through a dreary country, 
in the shadow of whose stone fences 
sooty banks of snow slowly wasted 
away; and whose dark pine forests 
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chilled one but to look into their 
depths. Agnes felt keenly what even 
the happiest traveller must feel in a 
degree when looking upon a morning 
landscape from a car window. The 
distant country roads, which, under 
sunnier skies, might have worn a dif- 
ferent air, now seemed desolate and 
lonely, and the great farmhouses be- 
side them scemed cut off from the rest 
of the world, as if they had strayed 
from the beaten path of travel, and 
were hopelessly stranded. It was 
difficult to imagine life and warmth— 
that people were chatting merrily 
across savory breakfast tables. If she 
thought of people living there at all, 
they were silent creatures, who looked 
mournfully at each other, with mute 
questioning in their eyes, of their ut- 
terly forsaken state; while those poor 
hovels beside the tracks, with their 
yellow cabbage stalks standing in loose 


muddy patches, almost brought tears 


of anguish to her eyes. The woman 
she caught a glimpse of bending over 
the stove, cooking, no doubt, a frugal 
meal, was to her a mere bond slave, 
sadly beginning the duties of another 
day, which when ended was but an- 
other step toward one of those bleak 
hillside graveyards whose humble 
headstones were beaten by tall briers 
in the clutches of the frolicsome 
spring wind. And the man in his 
shirtsleeves who opened the door and 
looked out, showing the passing train 
to the tangle-haired, night-gowned 
baby in his arms—how could she be- 
lieve that he was happy, or that he 
was not kind to hold the baby in a 
draught ? 

Even her husband, who was usually 
sublimely indifferent to emotions he 
did not understand, must have felt 
something of this, for as he rested his 
warm hand upon the window sill and 
looked out, he did so with an ap- 
proach to a shudder, saying, ‘‘It’s an 
ugly, bleak looking country at this 
hour.” 

“TI do not see how people can be 
happy in it,” she said, speaking from 
her mood. 
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‘*Oh, they are as happy here as any- 
where, I suppose. It is very good 
farming land, and a healthy part of 
the State,” he answered. 

‘*But doesn’t it lock very lonely to 
you?” 

‘*T’m—yes, but I think that is as 
much because I’ve had no breakfast, 
and have been all night in the train.” 

Agnes laughed more merrily than 
for many aday. ‘‘I think you ought 
to be very happy to be able to capture 
your ‘black butterflies’ so readily. 
Now I have been commiserating the 
unfortunate people who live in those 
houses, while doubtless they are hap- 
pier than I am.” 

‘*Certainly,” he replied, glad to 
have his theory so quickly adopted. 
‘*T dare say that as they help them- 
selves to ham and eggs, and drink 
their good coffee, they pity us. I only 
wish we were sure of as good a break- 
fast at the station as they are eating. 
But we needn’t hope for that,” he add- 
ed, in a spirit of resignation. 

Late in the afternoon they reached 
home, and as bright fires dispelled the 
chill gloom of the long-closed house, 
Agnes began to revel in the sense of 
freedom she already felt, although a 
realization of the distance she had put 
between Dale and herself made her 
heart sore. She stood looking into the 
southern sky, whose gray expanse 
glowed faintly with the reflection of 
the setting sun. In spite of the miles 
which stretched between, she couhl 
see the distant city, with all its cheery 
evening life and sounds, and plainer 
than all else she could see Dale as he 
walked the busy streets, Just as cer- 
tainly as she was thinking of him she 
knew he was lonely and sad for her. 
The thought that they must live on till 
their lives were done, with that smoth- 
ered cry for each other in their hearts, 
filled her with an agony almost insup- 
portable. She closed the blind, shut 
out the imagined picture, and put the 
thought of him away with all her 
strength. In a few days she would be 
alone, and she could indulge in the 
bitterness of her love; but until then 
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she must still hide it and seem to be 
what she was not. 

At last her husband was gone, and 
she was alone. She was inexpressibly 
grateful for the first few days of soli- 
tude, and the empty rooms, into which 
the servants seldom cume, were soon 
peopled with phantoms which will 
never be banished. The room of the 
first Mrs. Stone, which had never been 
opened since the day she and her hus- 
band had walked out of it, she al- 
ways hurried past, somehow feeling 
that within its plain precincts there 
lurked an accusing spirit. And she 
often longed to change places with that 
spirit—to give back what had been 
hers, and take instead peace and death. 

Sometimes the weight of her secret 
would seem lighter; she would try to 
accept what fate had sent her philo- 
sophically and patiently, and almost 
her old cheerfulness would come back 
to her. On these days she would say 
that she had done right to fly from 


temptation and the burden of her hus- 
band's presence; that here only alone 
could she hope to face and conquer the 
fatal passion which Dale had inspired. 


These days would be followed by 
others when she doubted if she had 
acted wisely—doubted whether it 
would not have been better to stay res- 
olutely on. 

One of these days of irresolution and 
despair came after she lad been at 
home about amonth. April was over, 
and the early days of May were spent. 
Still spring seemed shy of taking her 
place among the seasons. Bright, 
lonely afternoons followed mornings 
of almost wintry coldness, and al- 
though the sun shone, it could not be 
called warm, for the earth grudgingly 
forgave him for having hidden his face 
so persistently, and gave back but lit- 
tle recognition to his smiles now. On 
one of these dreary mornings Agnes 
had preferred the bleakness without to 
the silence and loneliness of the house, 
and soon after breakfast had started 
out for a long walk. She wandered 
down to the sea, and sat in a sheltered 
place among the rocks, watching the 
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dull water as it tossed in shallow 
waves under a duller sky. The still- 
ness of death was around her. There 
was no wind to stir the branches with 
their loads of slowly swelling buds, 
and the few gulls which alone gave 
life to the picture dipped so far ou 
that their pale wings gave no sound. 
The scene brought to her an old song, 
which she had often sung in happy 
days, before this calamity had come 
upon her. Even then its hopelessness 
always brought a tremor to her voice, 
but now, when she seemed to be the 
one singing from her grave, as line 
after line murmured through her mind, 
it tortured her exquisitely, and she 
softly sang, in obedience to the haunt- 
ing strain, 

“ By the sad sea waves 

I listen to their moan— 

A lament o'er days 

Of hope and pleasure gone : 

I was young, I was fair; 

I had once not a care 

From the rising of the morn 

To the setting of the sun, 

But I pine like a slave 

By the sad sea wave. 

Come again, bright days 

Of hope and pleasure gone— 

Come again, bright days— 

Come again, come again." 

As she finished she clasped her 
hands together in blank entreaty; then 
her face sank into them, and shivering 
with sobs, the tears fell hotly from her 
eyes. 

No one but a sensitive, unhappy wo- 
man can know the comfort of such a 
gust of tears. The intense strain which 
brings them is over, and although they 
do not wash their cause away, they, at 
least for atime, dim it. And just as 
the light coming through them gath- 
ers prismatic beauty, so the glaring re- 
ality of life,seen through them, is tinted 
and softened. So Agnes wept in the 
ecstasy of wretchedness. If her hus- 
band or Janette had been beside her 
to question or soothe, her tears would 
have been checked; she would have 
replied to them. But here, alone, with 
nothing but the sea to question, and 
nothing but the hard gray rocks to 
rest her head against, she need think 
of no one but herself. And of herself 
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she thought—and inseparable from 
herself, of Reuben Dale—not in the 
accusing spirit which had come to 
make self-communion dreadful to her, 
but coolly and quietly, as if she had 
been judging another. 

She saw her sin of loving him. She 
had done nothing to win that love, 
neither had he. The discovery had 
come to them both with the sudden- 
ness of a thunderbolt, and they had 
been stunned and dismayed. So far 
they were blameless. If only no word 
had been spoken ! If only the stunned 
silence had lasted for ever ! But words 
had been spoken which could not be 
forgotten on carth nor in heaven. They 
were not blameless now. But there 
was still the one remembrance to be 
thankful for, neither her husband nor 
Janette would ever know what they 
had lost. Somewhat comforted, she 
returned to the house, and did not 
venture out again. 

All the afternoon she wandered 
about, restless with a presentiment of 
approaching trouble. In what form 
it would come she tried in vain to de- 
termine. When she returned from her 
walk, she found two letters awaiting 
her. One was from her husband, and 
one from Janette. The first was but a 
few lines, merely announcing an in- 
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tended visit of a few days some time 
within a week. 

Jenny’s letter was longer, and full 
of the sunny warmth of her nature. 
Every word of affection was a blow to 
Agnes, and perhaps it was the closing 
of this letter which filled her with sad 
forebodings. ‘‘I hear every day or 
two from Reuben,” she wrote, ‘‘ but I 
am constrained to say he writes very 
stupid, moping letters. Each one I 
receive adds force to the lecture I 
am going to give him when he comes, 
the object of which will be to convince 
him of the superiority of women over 
men as correspondents. I am happy 
to say he will be here soon, and auntie 
is awaiting his coming with her usual 
pleasant prophecies. I need not say 
that she highly disapproves his profes- 
sion, and quotes freely from the Scrip- 
tures to support her view of the case. 

‘*T laugh when I picture to myself 
their meeting. Can’t you see it? He 
will come in with his manner of a 
knight of old, and auntie will private- 
ly be favorably impressed, but no sha- 
dow of it will soften her grim visage. 
Then Reuben will be all deference to 
her because she is old and a woman, 
and she will accept it all stoically and 
in silence, and I shall be laughing at 
the scene from some safe ambush.” 
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WO business men one day met a 

friend who was not a business 

man. As he approached, one of the 
two said to the other— 

‘Let us obtain his views concerning 
the depression of business, which is 
now creating such hard times. He is 
not himself entangled in business; he 
is a disinterested outsider, an impar- 
tial observer. From his broad outlook 
over men and events, unbiassed by in- 
terest in any one absorbing subject, 
his candid judgment of the general 
difficulty is more likely to be correct 
than ours, we are so tied down to a 
narrow view by our personal interests.” 

The inquiry was made. The reply 
was substantially as follows: 

There is much suffering in this coun- 


try, as every one is aware, and for the 
general misfortune many remedies are 


proposed which ignore the cause. Ev- 
erybody is looking ahead for relief 
without looking back to discover the 
true origin of the hard times, and to 
ascertain from that the sure correction 
for them. 

This country was never more prosper- 
ous really than now; the only need 
is a clear perception of its actual con- 
dition, and the adaptation of its forces 
to this condition. 

The remedy I shall propose is a plea- 
sant one, as this suffering country is 
not really ill, but remarkably well; 
and the very evils which seem so heavy 
are the best indication of its thrift, its 
prodigious vitality, according to my 
diagnosis of the case; and I think you 
will agree with me. 

The condition of affairs is this: 

Vast numbers of men are out of em- 
ployment. They are consuming and 
not producing. They desire work, 
but there is no work for them. Every 
branch of industry is full, and over- 
flowing. There is a glut of every pro- 
duct, waiting to be consumed. Ex- 
cessive accumulation had been grow- 


ing for years, until it culminated in 
the fall of 1873. Since then labor has 
been reduced to the gauge of necessity, 
over production no longer goes on, 
and many thousand men are now with- 
out work. Their work is not needed, 
but they need work, for they need 
wages to obtain the necessaries of life. 
Everything produced is produced in 
abundance by the workers now em- 
ployed ; and the accumulation of an im- 
mense over production continucs on 
hand. What is the cause of this appar- 
ent evil? Labor-saving inventions. 

One man does the work of many men 
afew yearsago. The rapid increase in 
production has filled the world with 
goods, for which there is no de- 
mand; yet many persons are desti- 
tute and cannot obtain them, for they 
cannot obtain work to earn money to 
buy them. Trade is thereby a littie 
reduced; trade apprehends disaster, 
and practises strict economy itself, thus 
diminishing other business, and so all 
business decreases, The unemployed 
suffer, with too little to eat and not 
clothes enough to wear, while stores 
and warehouses are piled to their high- 
est with surplus goods, There is over 
production and under consumption— 
the latter the result of the former. 

Want of employment is the one great 
affliction under which this country is 
now suffering. The difference 
tween gold and paper for money is not 
a feather’s weight in importance com- 
pared with it. Common sense indi- 
cates and experience proves that so 
long as the people are honest, it makes 
little difference what medium of ex- 
change is in use among them, common 
to them all, and fixed at a certain 
amount. The nation has gold as the 
medium of exchange in California, and 
paper elsewhere, and failures and pan- 
ics everywhere among knaves and the 
unfortunate. 

However preferable gold may be to 


be- 
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paper money, specie payment is not 
the great need of this time, but em- 
ployment for the unemployed. They 
are pointed to the unoccupied lands of 
the West, but their services are not re- 
quired there. The people already in 
the West are sending East enough ag- 
ricultural products for all. Where 
shall the unemployed thousands go ? 
Europe is full. There is over produc- 
tion, with the inconvenience and ap- 
parent evil of such a surfeit, through- 
out the civilized world. What shall 
the unemployed do? Shail they 
starve? They cannot live without the 
means to live. Shall they steal, or 
shall they be encouraged to exert a 
better influence upon the world by be- 
ing furnished with work, wages; the 
means of usefulness instead of degra- 
dation ? 

Month after month, year after year, 
the great idleness continues. The 


army of the unemployed is increasing 
in numbers. The amount of work they 


would do, and wish to do, is not done; 
is lost for ever, a great stream of 
waste. No adequate measures are 
taken to utilize this labor, to prevent 
this needless suffering, to end this 
painful condition of unwilling idle- 
ness. Labor which would make an 
enormous showing, if performed, is 
not performed, and the whole nation 
feels the loss as well as the un- 
employed. Labor-saving inventions 
increase in number—as they should; 
laborers diminish in number, forced 
out into idleness, to avoid a still 
greater over production; and no new, 
great enterprises are engaged in, al- 
though to establish them is clearly 
the remedy for the condition of over 
production in the existing industries. 

The unemployed groan with the 
hard times, and practise rigid economy 
from necessity. Their example is con- 
tagious, till even wealth complains of 
hard times, talks of the panic two 
years ago, mistakes the real cause of 
the trouble, feels wary, reduces its 
expenditures, pinching everywhere; 
pinching its own nose off by refusing 
with its money to help relieve the op- 
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pression of over production, to revive 
the activity of business, 

Capital hugs its hoarded treasures 
tighter, instead of boldly and saga- 
ciously and manfully launching out 
into new enterprises to aid in restor- 
ing the equilibrium by giving employ- 
ment to the unemployed. 

The superficial among the journals 
treat the matter in the same narrow 
way; fail to analyze the difficulty and 
understand it, but in bewilderment 
yield to the general spirit, urging the 
contraction of all industries, caution- 
ing their municipal governments and 
State governments and national gov- 
ernment against employing too many 
men and thus spending too much mon- 
ey, for now times are hard. Instead 
of seeking to remove the cause of the 
continued hard times, they advocate 
a harder use of the tightening bands 
and remorseless screws which make 
times hard. 

Corporations discharge all the em- 
ployees they can dispense with, and 
cut down the wages of all they retain, 
because times are hard, and this is their 
method of helping to make times 
easicr. 

Wherever there is an opportunity for 
a firm to get along with one man less 
in their employ, they discharge one, 
turning him out to help swell the le- 
gion of the unemployed, sympathetic- 
ally hoping that some time, some how, 
times will be easier than now. Public 
works are neglected, left unfinished, 
new ones are postponed ; for times are 
hard, and therefore fewer men must be 
employed. This is economy—political 
economy ! When a calamity comes, 
add to it. When distress prevails, in- 
crease it. This is the statesmanship 
of the time. This is the public and 
private policy now pursued through- 
out this country. Every one talks of 
the hard times, and almost every one 
strives to the best of his ability to 
make times harder. And so the trou- 
ble goes on, becoming worse and worse, 
with no prospect of relief so long as 
labor continues devoted solely to the 
limited industries now existing; with 
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the certainty that the distress will not 
only grow, but will become chronic, 
and will develop the hideous issue be- 
longing to a chronic complaint. The 
drift is steady in that direction, and if 
not soon averted by the beginning of 
new enterprises everywhere, to fur- 
nish employment to the unemployed, 
the legitimate outcome of this chronic 
idleness by wholesale will be deplor- 
able. 

What desperate efforts the astute 
politicians are making to discover in 
their political opponents the cause of 
the present business depression! Dem- 
ocrats arraign the Republicans, and 
Republicans censure the Democrats; 
hard money inflates and denounces 
soft money; paper money belittles 
gold; the outs and the ins dispute 
over the most puerile questions, for 
there is nothing of any importance be- 
tween them; all are groping in the 
dark, searching in vain for a worthy 
issue, prating of imperfect administra- 
tion while human nature is imperfect; 
looking everywhere but in the right di- 
rection to discern the plain cause of 
the business depression. Neither hard 
money nor soft money, nor the malad- 
ministration which is so harped upon, 
nor any of the subjects of political 
controversy at this time, has anything 
whatever to do with the great afflic- 
tion, want of employment, which of 
late years has so diminished the cur- 
rent of business. The fault is not in 
the Republican theory of government 
or the Democratic theory of govern- 
ment. The difficulty is not theoretical, 
but practical. The question is en in- 
dustrial question, and the difference 
between Republicanism and Democ- 
racy has had no bearing upon it yet. 

The existing ‘‘hard times,” when 
rightly understood, are evidence of un- 
wonted prosperity suddenly checked. 

When a prominent firm overreaches 
itself, and its break appals the whole 
business world, in the panic which 
ensues labor is thoughtlessly pinched 
and unmercifully hurt. Labor pinches 
in return, and the continued mutual 
pinching produces the continued mu- 
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tual suffering. A change of course is 
the remedy. 

The only cure for inactivity is ac- 
tivity. 

If one man accidentally breaks his 
leg, it is no reason why all men should 
be paralyzed with fear, and hesitate to 
move lest they too should break their 
legs. 

Two years ago last fall, in 1873, 
when this country was thriviug as it 
had never thriven before, Jay Cooke & 
Co. made a misstep, tumbled, broke 
their financial legs, and in falling 
dragged a few others with them, 
What did the country do? Help them 
up, as Californians lift their fallen 
comrades? No; every one stood still, 
expecting paralysis, and the pulse of 
business has never beaten with its nor- 
mal impulse since. The want of con- 
fidence continues. Abandoned enter- 
prises remain untouched. Business 
men expect to fail, and they will fail 
and continue to fail if capitalists are 
not soon led to bestir themselves, em- 
ploy labor, and thus put in circulation 
money, the circulation of which, and 
not a change in its material, gives 
life to trade. 

Inactivity and apprehension will 
accomplish nothing. Unless enter- 
prise is dead the world is to go on! 
If enterprise is dead, what a rare power 
heaven vouchsafed to Jay Cooke—to 
be able to put an end to the progress 
of mankind ! 

With the rapid increase of labor- 
saving machinery it is perfectly clear 
that the scope of labor must be en- 
larged in order to utilize the labor 
which is forced out to seek other em- 
ployment. New enterprises every- 
where must be begun, or serious re- 
sults will inevitably ensue from so 
much restive idleness and desperate 
poverty. The construction of great 
parks, the enlargement of water works, 
any and every work which is directly 
useful, will prove indirectly also a 
blessing. 

If useful enterprises are not begun, 
projects of doubtful import will arise 
and will be carried forward. A war 
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would employ the surplus labor and 
revive trade; but an unnecessary war 
leaves nothing to show for it afterward 
but ruin. Construction is better than 
destruction. Whichever form of ac- 
tivity is briskly inaugurated at this 
juncture will rage, for every condition 
is favorable. Money in abundance is 
lying idle. Men in abundance are 
idle. They are anxiously waiting for 
something to do. The extra work 
now being performed in Philadelphia, 
in preparing for the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, is but a drep in the bucket ! 
We have forty millions of people ! 
Canada alongside is rioting to obtain 
bread. Canada has gold, but Canada 
wants employment. California has 
gold, but California suffers likewise. 

To continue the existing narrow pol- 
icy concerning industry would be to 
blast this country, as some European 
countries have been blasted, with 


roaming hordes of unprincipled idlers, 


human vultures, full-fledged outlaws, 
irredeemable bandits, their savagery 
intensified by the savage Indian cli- 
mate. The only safeguard against 
that grizzly play of idleness is a speedy 
return to the normal condition of in- 
dustry, with its steady growth, begin- 
ning with an immediate enlargement 
from the present contracted sphere of 
labor to its fullest scope. And this 
will include new enterprises, for the 
realm of industry naturally enlarges. 
A general business confidence, a gen- 
eral resumption of industrial activity 
in all its branches, will cause a general 
revival of trade and general prosperity. 
It is so great a work that no one 
man can do it, however enterprising. 
No one corporation, no one State, no 
one portion of the country, can remove 
a difficulty which ramifies the whole. 
It is a general depression into which 
the wheels of business and labor have 
sunk, and they can only be started 
again into brisk activity by a general 
movement, every man putting his 
shoulder to the wheel. As no one 
man alone can start those gigantic 
wheels, and as financial ruin would 
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quickly come upon any one man or one 
set of men who might make the at- 
tempt, the Nationai Government is the 
instrumentality through which the 
move should be inaugurated. Let 
Government, with its vast facilities, 
launch out boldly in the direction of 
the enlargement of industry, the pro- 
fitable employment of famishing labor 
—and the movement will be begun. 
Nothing will be lost, everything will 
be gained. Let Government set the 
example by filling its workshops and 
encouraging labor by liberal appropri- 
ations for useful national enterprises in 
all parts of the country. The appa- 
rent burden upon taxpayers will prove 
a relief to taxpayers of the greater 
burden they now bear in the form of 
charity. It will be the paying of taxes 
for an equivalent, for work performed, 
instead of being a tax upon the pocket 
for individual beggary. The revival 
of business and labor which will follow 
will be an incalculable blessing with- 
out any additional cost. Let Govern- 
ment thus waken up industry out of 
its lethargy, start the wheels into brisk 
motion, and private enterprise will 
keep them going. 

To insure the resumption of business 
and labor the only incentive required 
is the start. 

If all the people could unite in a 
compact for that purpose, and would 
carry out the agreement, the start 
would be made, and immediate pros- 
perity attend the movement. The 
people already are united in a compact 
represented by the National Govern- 
ment, and if the Government is of any 
use, let us use it. No greater subject 
demands its attention at this time. It 
is a matter of urgent importance; and 
if the Government, created by the peo- 
ple, for the service of the people, will 
do the people this service, it will be 
performing its highest function. It 
will be doing an appropriate work, a 
legitimate work, a necessary work in 
the interest of the people. The dis- 
tress is national and requires a national 
remedy. 





THREE AND ONE. 


HEY stray through the sunlit, sum- 
mery weather, 
Two maids and a youth, ’neath skies 
of blue, 
And each of the three, as they walk to- 
gether, 
Is secretly wishing there were but two. 


Yet the maidens love each other dearly, 
And both love the youth, if he only 
knew; 
But he loves one asa swect friend merely, 
And the other he loves as lovers do. 


She who has won his heart’s best pas- 
sion 
Gives back a fancy, a passing whim: 
She loves him only in coquette fashion; 
While the other maid—she would die 
for him. 


And while they wander across the mea- 
dows, 
Their three hearts brimming with Jove’s 
sweet pain, 
Fate is sitting within the shadows, 
Weaving for them a tangled skein. 


And she shall weave till the autumn 
weather, 
When th’ threads shall unravel and all 
come straight; 
But well she loveth to knot them together, 
And tangle the ends for a time, doth 
Fate ! 


She at whose feet is cast that treasure, 
A man’s heart strong with love’s full 
tide, 
Shall use it awhile as a thing of pleasure; 
Bruise it, and break it, and cast it aside. 


And she who is loved as a sweet friend 
only 
Shall find it bleeding upon the ground, 
And being herself so sad and lonely, 
Shall strive through pity to heal the 
wound, 


And after a time, when she’s hushed its 
grieving, 
She shall take it with all its wounds 
and scars, 
And hide it away in her breast, believing 
*Tis the richest treasure under the 
stars. 


But the three walk on o’er the sunlit 
meadows, 
And dream all life is a summer land; 
And they pass by one who sits in the 
shadows, 
And see not the webs in her bony hand. 


And so we all while the days are flit- 
ting 
Plan out a future of joys and pains, 
And see not Fate in the shadows sitiing, 
Knotting and tying the tangled skeins, 


The vows we vow with a fond “‘ Forever,” 
The pledge we deem there can naught 
befall, 
Fate with a touch of her hand can sever. 
Ah me! ’tis folly to plan at all. 


Those that we love may the soonest fail 
us: 
We may grow to worship where now 
we hate. 
And what do our plans and our dreams 
avail us ? 
Better to leave it all with Fate. 
Euua WHEELER. 
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THINK it is Rowe, the author of 
the tragedy of ‘‘Jane Shore,” 
who remarks that it is interesting to 
know everything about the shape, 
make, and features of men who have 
become eminent, and that we ought 
not to be satisfied until we have had 
them described even to the very 
clothes they wear. Dr. Symons, of 
Newstead, in his life of Shakespeare, 
sings to the same tune. He observes 
that whenever any extraordinary dis- 
play of human intellect has been made 
there will human curiosity, at one pe- 
riod or another, be busy to obtain 
some personal acquaintance with the 
distinguished mortal whom Heaven 
had been pleased to endow with a 
large portion of its own ethereal ener- 
gy. Believing all this, it has occur- 
red to me that, appealing to my mem- 
ory, still fresh and enduring, I might 
present a not unpleasing record of 
some of the acts of some notable men 
with whom I have, at some time or 
other, during seven decades of a long 
life, become personally acquainted. 
I shall be glad if the chronicle prove 
acceptable to American readers. 

The village of Highgate, four miles 
from London—a very inaccessible lo- 
cality sixty years since, by reason of 
the steepness of the hill which con- 
nected it with the stone at Holloway 
on which Dick Whittington is said to 
have sat and listened to the cheerful 
Bow bells—was the earliest scene of 
my youth. The locality was charm- 
ing. Hill, meadow, leafy lane, and 
woods abounding with blackberries 
and filberts rendered it a place of at- 
tractions to a boy, and the beautiful 
panorama spread for miles around in- 
duced the Sunday resort of thousands 
of cockneys, who bravely breasted the 
steep incline for the sake of the views 
and the health-giving breezes which 
crowned their journey. But there 
was an additional charm to the resi- 


dent in the society of the village. 
Lackington, the bookseller, lived there, 
and Hurst, great in Paternoster Row. 
Lackington’s father began business, 
like William Chambers, with a small 
book stall, which gradually expanded 
to a vast building in Finsbury square, 
to which Lackington jils gave the 
pompous sign of the ‘‘ Temple of the 
Muses.” As a publisher with a char- 
acter for liberality, Lackington was 
much followed by authors; and as I 
happened to enjoy the good fortune 
of being patronized by Mrs. Lacking- 
ton, I often met celebrated men of let- 
ters at the house. Horace and James 
Smith, the authors of the ‘‘ Rejected 
Addresses,” came often. Horace and 
his brother were very amusing fellows. 
I remember, at lunch one day, Mrs. 
Lackington apologized for the absence 
of any hot meats. ‘* We have nothing 
but cold meat to offer you.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said James Smith, ‘‘ cold meat is bet- 
ter than nothing.” ‘‘I beg your par- 
don,” said Horace. ‘‘In my opinion 
nothing is better than cold meat.” 
And hereupon arose a controversy, 
full of mirth, touching the relative 
merits of the solid entity and the force 
of the expression which imputed a 
substance to vacuity. Theodore Hook 
came once or twice to Highgate, 
but though he said smart things, 
Lackington did not like either his so- 
ciety or his writings. They lacked re- 
finement, and he could be very say- 
age when any political opponent was 
the subject of observation. 

Among the acquaintances which our 
family formed at Highgate was Sam- 
ucl Taylor Coleridge, the poet. I well 
remember the good man and his ex- 
quisite carly works. As he lived at 
the house of our friends the Gillmans, 
who often invited me during the holi- 
days, I had the privilege occasionally 
of sitting in the poet’s presence and 
hearing him converse. Gillman was 
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surgeon in large practice, and much 
esteemed for his private virtues; but 
his fame chiefly rested on his skill in 
the treatment of cerebra] disorders. 
He published a work on ‘‘ Rabies,” 
which acquired great popularity soon 
after its appearance, on account of the 
vagaries of a Highgate dog in a des- 
perate state of lunacy, at that particu- 
lar juncture. The demand for muz- 
zles in the dog days was something 
enormous, and people drank copiously 
of the spring water of the village to 
prove to their relatives that they were 
not afflicted with hydrophobia. When 
the first edition of ‘‘ Rabies ” came out 
the printer perpetrated an odd blunder 
on the title page. He printed ‘‘ Ba- 
bies” for ‘*Rabies.” Several inter- 
csting young mothers immediately 
bought copies of the book before the 
error was generally detected and ex- 
posed, and were rather disgusted when 
they found that ‘‘horrid little pup- 
pies” were the theme of Dr. Gillman’s 
work. Coleridge lived nineteen ycars 
with the Gillmans, and when he died 
£100 was owing to a tobacconist for 
the snuff he copiously used. The heirs 
of the vendor of the nicotian weed are 
lugubrious over the debt to this hour. 

The principal visitors to Coleridge at 
the time to which I refer were Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and Tommy Moore, 
the poet. Moore had already become 
famous for his songs and lighter works, 
and was thought an object of curiosi- 
ty. He called when the author of 
“*Christabel ” was absent on his morn- 
ing walk, and as I was left alone in 
the house, I tried to entertain Moore by 
showing him the pictures in the par- 
lor. He skipped about like a boy, 
using what we used to call a quizzing 
glass, as he inspected them, saying 
odd things and laughing at his own 
jokes. There was an engraving, 
among other things, of the ‘‘ Warrant 
for the Execution of Charles I.” ‘‘Is 
that original?” asked the poet—im- 
mediately adding, ‘‘No; I see it’s a 
sick family.” Istared. He laughed and 
said, ‘‘I mean a facsimile”—and then 
he laughed the more at the purposed 
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inversion. He was a merry little man 
—living for the entertainment of those 
who patronized him. In after years I 
read what he had written to Sheridan: 
And still let us laugh, preach the world as it may, 
Where the cream of the joke is the swarm soon 
will follow. 
Heruics are very fine things in their way, 
But the iangh, in the long run, will carry it hob 
low. 

Lord Russell edited the memoirs of 
Thomas Moore, but no one better 
sketched his character than T. Colley 
Grattan, the author of the ‘*Con- 
naught Rangers.” He spoke of him as 
@ mixture of incongruities. Highly 
gifted, yet meanly endowed, he had too 
much genius for so little independence 
of spirit. He rose above the depress- 
ing influences of low birth to sink un- 
der the caresses of the high born. He 
was nothing without a patron or a pen- 
sion. When Coleridge came in, the 
greeting was very cordial. ‘‘Ha! 
Tommy Little,” said Coleridge—reter- 
ing to the name under which Moore 
had published a duodecimo of rather 
objectionable poems—‘‘ what brings 
my gay friend to these Alpine re- 
gions?” ‘A truant disposition, good 
my lord,” replied Moore, laughing at 
the aptness of his quotation. Here I 
left the room, that the two poets might 
confab uninterruptedly. In the mean 
while Mrs. Gillman prepared such a 
lunch as the little bon vivant was the 
very man to appreciate. He drank 
champagne as if it were water; but he 
paid for his refection by subsequently 
adjourning to the drawing-room, where 
there was a piano, and singing to his 
own accompaniment, ‘‘ Young love 
lived once in an humble shed,” one of 
his own compositions. At Coleridge's 
request he added ‘‘ Believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms,” and I 
noticed the tears stole down the elder 
poet’s cheeks. Mrs. Gillman, seeing 
Moore disposed to retreat, begged him 
to add ‘‘Fly not yet,” and he sang it 
with so much fervor that to this hour 
the words and the air ring in my cars. 
He then bade us all ‘‘ good-by,” as he 
was going to dine with Miss Mellon, 
afterward the wife of Coutts, the bank- 














er. She was then living at Highgate. 
Mrs. Coutts, when a widow, married 
the young Duke of St. Albans, but left 
the bulk of the enormous fortune 
Coutts had bequeathed her to Miss 
Burdett, the daughter of the brave Par- 
liamentary reformer Mr. Francis. The 
generous use she has made, and still 
makes, of her wealth, has earned for 
her the proud title she now bears of 
Lady Burdett Coutts. She still resides 
Otcasionally at Highgate, and during 
the summer assembles large numbers 
of the aristocracy and literati at her 
déjeunera and garden parties. 

Highgate in 1812-13 was a favorite 
place of residence for well-to-do actors. 
Joe Murden, the celebrated represen- 
tative of old men, occupied a cottage 
near tlie dwelling of Miss Mellon, He 
was a comedian of the broadest type, 
and rested his fame upon his faculty 
of face-making. By an effort of the 
will he could impart to his muscles an 
extraordinary variety of expression, 
but there was drollery even in his pa- 
thos. In grimaceric, however, he was 
excelled by Joey Grimaldi, the clown, 
whose memoirs have been written by 
Charles Dickens. Grimaldi drove a 
little gig drawn by a pony, almost as 
odd acreature as himself. During the 
summer months he passed through 
Highgate every evening to fulfil his 
engagement at Sadler’s Wells, where 
he delighted hundreds by his inimit- 
able drollery. He was not entirely 
dependent on his wonderful face for 
his amazing popularity. THe could 
sing, and his songs were replete with 
whim. Whether he recounted the 
history of ‘Mr. Grigg, with his cauli- 
flower wig,” and ‘‘Miss Sukey Snap, 
who wore a high-cauled cap,” or pro- 
claimed the stock in trade of his stall 
in the Soho Bazaar, where polonies and 
cowheel, snuff and gin were retailed, 
or took part in a duet with a monster 
canary bird, he was equally effective. 
In the winter he drove nightly to Cov- 
ent Garden theatre, where he was cither 
the life and soul of the pantomime, 
in which he created ‘‘ comic business ” 
and performed it, or took some part in 
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a melodrama, in which he was uot re- 
quired to speak, but to go through a 
small-sword combat with Norman or 
Bologna—doth pantomimists of celeb- 
rity. Grimalci was cunning of fence, 
and his attitudes were singularly pic- 
turesque. 

No American who goes out to Eu- 
rope should fail to pay a visit to the 
Highgate cemetery. It contains the 
ashes of many celebrities, and is more- 
over strikingly picturesque. In one of 
my rambles a few years ago, I came 
upon a tombstone bearing the name of 
John Dickens. In itself such a name 
would be held of small account. 
‘* Dickens ” is as plebeian as Smith or 
O’Brien. Reading the baptismal pre- 
fix ‘‘ John,” I involuntarily muttered, 
‘* Who the Dickensishe ?” But when 
I read that the poor body in its nar- 
row cell once tenanted a ‘‘ zealous 
cheerful spirit,” I was at no loss to 
detect the tribute paid by Charles 
Dickens to the unfortunate father he 
loved so well. 

My sympathies were at once awak- 
ened. John Dickens, whom I had 
known in the flesh as well as I knew 
the author of ‘* Pickwick” when he 
was but nine years old, had been a 
clerk in the Navy Pay Office. Mr. For- 
ster has dealt gently with the circum- 
stance of his dismissal from office, and 
I shall therefore say nothing about it. 
With all his faults of character, he was 
avery good-natured and therefore a 
lovable man. In the same vault or 
tomb lies ‘‘Dora,” Charles’s ninth 
child, who only lived eight months. 
The scene suggests some charming as- 
sociations with ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 
It seems strange that family division 
should follow after so many interest- 
ing ties had been created. To this 
hour the causes of the separation of 
Dickens and his wife are a mystery. 
A long intimacy with Charles justi- 
fied my inquiring into the matter, but 
among the most intimate friends the 
information and opinions were dis- 
cordant and unsatisfactory. Mark 
Lemon, who for years had been Dick- 
ens’s inseparable companion, told me 
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that his conduct was unpardonable, 
and in proof thereof he had dissolved 
the connection. Lemon’s wife had ta- 
ken Mrs. Dickens under her protection. 
Buckstone, the manager of the Hay- 
market, who was also an intime of the 
family, denounced the folly of Mr. 
Dickens, who, he said, was the only 
person to blame in the affair. Chap- 
man (Chapman & Hall), the publisher 
of ‘* Pickwick,” etc., simply remarked 
that the pair should never have come to- 
gether, for ‘‘they were not at all adapted 
to each other.” According to the gos- 
sips of the time, Dickens’s relations 
with his sister-in-law were the justifica- 
tion of Mrs. Dickens; but perhaps the 
first clause in the will of the distin- 
guished author points to the true cause 
of the misunderstanding. 

I have departed from the chrono- 
logical order, and must be allowed to 
go back for the moment to the High- 
gate cemetery. It is emphatically the 
Pere la Chaise of London. Kensal 
Green has become vulgarized by the 


swarm of pretentious tombs to the 


memory of nobodies. In Highgate 
are deposited the remains of many dis- 
tinguished authors and artists. Gil- 
bert Abbot A’Becket, a magistrate, 
the author of the ‘* Comic History of 
England,” and a multitude of other 
popular works, lies there. There too 
repose Pyne, once a gifted tenor 
singer; Weiss, whose fine bass voice 
still rings in my ears; Webb, who 
fiddled charmingly as leader of John 
Kemble’s orchestra; and Dr. Wesley, 
mighty on the organ. Hushed is all 
their music now. The painter and the 
sculptor live for centuries in their 
works; so do the author, the archi- 
tect, and the engraver; but the post- 
humous fame of the singer, the actor, 
and the musician rests upon the re- 
port of those who had heard them in 
their pride and their prime, and can 
convey by description some idea of 
their power. Even the great orators, 
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who commanded the ‘‘ applause of lis- 
tening senates,” only partially live in 
history. We read their speeches and 
appreciate the logic, and the rounded 
phrase, the apt illustration, the poign- 
ant thrust, the earnest apostrophe, the 
withering denunciation; but who can 
imagine the tone of voice and animat- 
ed gesticulation which lent force and 
emphasis to the brilliant oration, and 
gave to the fervid speaker the influ- 
ence he commanded? 

The winter of 1814-"15 is retained 
with freshness in my memory, for my 
mother then removed to Belgium. Our 
residence was at Brussels, a place of 
great resort for English officers of the 
army of occupation. Here, though a 
boy of fourteen only, I made the ac- 
quaintance of Lord William Lennox 
and his brother Lord March, the sons 
of the Duke of Richmond. Lord Wil- 
liam’s father is greatly distinguished in 
the republic of letters by the number 
and variety if not the originality of his 
works. He stands out a marvellous 
example of the audacity of the plagiar- 
ist, for which he was at one time se- 
verely castigated by the English press. 
Lord William Lennox marricd Miss 
Paton, one of the most charming of 
English vocalists, but the union was 
unhappy, and soon dissolved, Lady 
William then marrying Wood, the 
singer, with whom she came to Ameri- 
ca, and was very popular. Through 
the kindness of the brothers Lennox 
and March, my mother was introduced 
to the Duchess of Richmond, who gave 
delightful balls. If I ever could for- 
get that I was present at the ball 
where in a niche ‘sate Brunswick’s 
fated chieftain,” and heard the ‘“sig- 
nal sound of strife,” Lord Byron’s ner- 
vous lines would stamp the fact upon 
my memory. I distinctly recall the 
hot haste with which on the following 
day our little family skedaddled to 
Ghent to await the result of ‘‘ Water- 
loo.” 

J. H. Srppons. 
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JUBILEE YEAR. 

How thoroughly American was the 
device we hit on of opening the Centen- 
nial Year with a general midnight 
screeching of steam whistles! ‘‘ From 
harmony, from heavenly harmony this 
universal frame began.’’ The steam- 
whistle, sure, is such an agreeable, dul- 
cet bird—it roars you an’t were any night- 
ingale! We made a characteristic, a 
distinctly national choice of music for 
our féte. Some nations vie, on festal 
days, who shall laugh loudest, play the 
oddest pranks, dance, sing, caper spright- 
liest in their carnivals; but our country- 
men, with martyr-like resolution, grave- 
ly *‘ celebrate ” by adeafening din. That 
July 4th of ours is an annual bedlam, 
pandemonium; naturally, therefore, we 
welcomed the jubilee year of indepen- 
dence with the most infernal racket ma- 
chinery has produced—not merely with 
bells jangling, horns tooting, cannon 
roaring, guns rattling, boys yelling, but 
with the hoarse throats of all available 
locomotives, tugs, factories, ‘‘ braying 
horrible discord,”’ in 

A shriek that tore hell’s concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 


Locomotives were massed, so as to 
‘* strain their harsh discords and unpleas- 
ing sharps’’ more effectively. Happy 
the neighborhood of round-houses, bless- 
ed the region of repair shops. At Har- 
risburg the midnight steam concert was 
repeated at daybreak, Gettysburg ‘‘ nev- 
er but once before heard such a noise,” 
says the dispatch. Lebanon was ‘ up- 
roarious.’’ In Philadelphia the steam- 
whistles swallowed up all sounds around 
them. Lavish Hornersville revelled in 
“‘the whistling of fifty locomotives.” 
Cincinnati and Cleveland indulged madly 
in the sensuous steam-pipe. Indianapolis 
‘*made the most noise possible.” In 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Ho- 
boken, ‘‘all the steam-whistles were 
opened, and shrieked a good half-hour at 
their utmost.’’ This ‘‘barbaric yawp”’ 
was the flowering out of nineteenth cen- 
tury progress. The immature ancients 
had no such device for enlivening their 


festivals. With a steam-whistle instead 
of his trumpet, Joshua might haply have 
laid flat the walls of Jericho at the first 
blast. Surveying the ruder ages from 
her pinnacle of refinement, picking 
among historic methods of solemnly 
hailing an illustrious day, America 
found nothing so fit for the purpose as 
the steam-whistle. The inspiring year 
deserved ‘‘such music as never was by 
mortal finger strook”’; and verily 

Nature that heard such sound 

Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia’s seat, the aery region thrilling, 

Now was almost won, 

To think her part was done, 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling. 
In such fashion, then, we screeched out 
the Old, screeched in the New. We shall 
greet July 4th with another big whistle. 
No ‘‘Molian harps in the breath of 
dawn,” no ‘‘ Memnon’s statue struck by 
the rosy finger of Aurora,” makes {fit 
melody for the universal Yankee nation; 
our true bird of destiny is not the eagle, 
common symbol of a dozen lands, but 
the locomotive. Let that warbler scream. 


Tis a year of ceremonial processions; 
and mankind has a fondness for march- 
ing in procession. The rage is not con- 
fined to tailors, out for a half-holiday to 
stretch their legs in company; nor to 
shoemakers on strike, looking so natty 
and comfortable in their tall silk hats 
and their graceful, well-fitting suits of 
black broadcloth; nor to the gigantic 
militia, proudly stalking with padded 
breasts; nor to youthful teetotaliers, bear- 
ing as emblems, not porringers, which 
might be appropriate, but (with some 
mysterious, occult significance) broad 
axes, looking a little like the tin theatri- 
cal axes representing King Richard’s 
time, mercifully suited in weight to the 
urchins that wield them; nor to red- 
shirted firemen, with rampant gilt tigers 
prancing on their leather hats, and the 
hats, slanting at 45 deg., marvellously 
poised on the left ear; nor to counter- 
jumpers, modestly styling themselves 
‘*Sir Knights ”; nor to workmen, calling 
each other, with republican simplicity, 
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‘*sovereigns of industry ”; nor to those 
societies of various sorts and races that 
wear diverting silk aprons in the street, 
with green and gold borders and fringes 
—aprons hardly of the right Jength and 
stuff to be useful, and yet certainly not 
ornamental upon black frock-coats and 
trousers. These fellow-citizens of ours do 
indeed dearly love to parade; but, what is 
remarkable, we see garret-dried philoso- 
phers, spectacled naturalists, respectable 
physicians, esthetic clubmen, and ascetic 
clergymen herding in file, proudly trudg- 
ing in platoon along the dusty thorough- 
fares, splashing and sliding over the 
miry cobble-stones, when a public pro- 
cession invites them, The eminent Old- 
ham professors are not proof against this 
charm of walking in the middle of the 
street, and brave, to enjoy it, the possi- 
ble jibe of some irreverent student on the 
sidewalk, who may mock at this gregari- 
ous amusement. The poetical recluse, 
putting on his rubber cape, shoulders his 
kerosene torch to help celebrate the 
glorious victory of Swipes as auditor and 
Mick McCaffery as alderman. Yondera 
sedate and highly spiritual divine, who 
has never been able to keep step with his 
brethren on points of church millinery, 
tamely parades the street in at least 
pedal harmony with them, and even sub- 
mits to ‘‘dress up ” to them at command; 
now doffing his hat to an extra bit of 
patriotic bunting put forth from his 
warehouse window by some crafty hab- 
erdasher, and anon wildly cheering the 
‘ladies on our right,’’ at the request of 
a young and enthusiastic marshal’s aid. 
Thus in patriotic pageants like those 
with which our jubilee year will abound 
fire-laddie and philosopher find the touch 
of nature that makes them kin. Proudly 
they tread in exhibiting themselves for 
the gratification of the bystanders, Re- 
spectable merchants and sane men of 
society consent to walk, for the sake of 
satisfying this popular criticism, not as 
they and most people do at ordinary 
times, but perhaps at arm’s length, with 
arms, in fact, widely extended, and 
palms resting on each other’s shoulders, 
like so many Arnold Winkelrieds, ready 
to gather sheaves of spears into their 
respectable bodies. The fire-laddie or 
gregarious principle is a strong one in 
man, nerving him to great deeds. Seces- 
sion itself was an outbreak, on a loftier 
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scale, of that feeling which inspires fire- 
men to stand by the ‘‘ tub,” if a majority 
of the bhoys vote to fight the rest of the 
community—they must go with ‘ the old 
machine,” to which they owe allegiance. 


Third and chief of our jubilee prepa- 
rations is the Industrial Fair. This, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania announces, 
**will transcend in dignity and magni- 
tude any of the expositions that have 
preceded it in Europe.” It will certain- 
ly be rich and varied, even if it gives 
only a picture of the products and 
customs of a country extending from 
Kodiac to Key West, each State bring- 
ing something in which she leads the 
trade of the Union. Massachusetts, 
then, can bring her paper, photographs, 
and furniture; Connecticut her brass- 
work and firearms; Vermont her scales; 
Pennsylvania her coal, her iron, her iron 
manufactures; Delaware her gunpowder 
or the statistics of it; North Carolina 
her tar; Texas her beef; Missouri her 
saddlery and harness; Nevada her mill- 
ed quartz; Michigan her lumber; Cali- 
fornia her gold. There can be tobacco 
from Virginia; food and food prepara- 
tions from New York and Illinois; cotton 
and woollen machinery from Rhode 
Island; railroad repairing machinery 
from New Jersey; porkpacking from 
Missouri and Ohio; linseed oil from 
New York and Ohio; wheat and wool 
and wine from California—I take warn- 
ing and pause at the threshold of enu- 
meration. 


We have now rambled so far in centen- 
nial prattle that it cannot be out of char- 
acter to wander a step further. Though 
Memorial Hall, the seat of the art dis- 
play, costing a million and a half dol- 
lars, is a fine and impressive structure, 
yet the effort at durability has been car- 
ried to the length of giving it almost an 
over-solid appearance. Possibly with 
the design of relieving anything like a 
heavy or squat aspect, there have been 
hoisted to the roof some figures which 
are not from the hand of Phidias or 
Thorwaldsen. Of these the central one, 
far aloft on the Come, must, prior to ex- 
planation, have puzzled the early visit- 
ors. No need to write beneath ‘‘ This is 
&@ woman,” so much being clear; but a 
woman of what sort, of what land, race, 
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century, @ man might not tell within a 
thousand years or miles. The face seem- 
ed Indian, but the garment Greek. Ad- 
mitting her to be an ‘“‘aborigine,” the 
spectator saw that she carried a war 
club. ‘* Doubtless Pocahontas,” he mur- 
mured, ‘with the weapon she turned 
away from her devoted Smith.” But 
when, on the contrary, he concluded the 
figure classic, as he quickly did, the 
dread war club was observed to be only a 
horn of plenty. Then, however, the 
mystery suddenly became deep for him 
by catching sight of a headdress consist- 
ing of three tall plumes—though with 
no Ich dien around them, nor could the 
statue possibly present the Prince or 
Princess of Wales. Three Indian feath- 
ers surmounting an Athenian garb re- 
culled Horace’s warning to artists not to 
put feathers on featherless creatures, nor 
allow the woman to tail off in a fish; 
here was a woman topped with inexpli- 
cable plume. But in short, on inquiry, 
the baffled observer learned that the figure 
was “Columbia” or ‘‘ America.” Isup- 
pose that upon that explanation must have 
frequently arisen perplexing questions 
and protests; for some time since a work- 
man, presumably under orders, quietly 
climbing to the top of America’s head, 
with hammer and chisel clipped off all 
her plumage, producing thereby a de- 
cided change in her appearance, and ef- 
fecting one of the most expeditious al- 
terations known to high art. 





A TRUTHFUL JAMES. 

TaereE is food for meditation in the ad- 
ventures of Master Blanchard, the little 
humbug who lately so simulated Charley 
Ross as to gammon an entire communi- 
ty. However fortified and embellished 
with moral reflections, I fear this story 
would make a bad Sunday-school book, 
because the little secamp’s career might 
excite more emulation than horror by its 
record of successful audacity. It is a 
story stranger than fiction, whether con- 
tained in Sunday-school or other litera- 
ture. The deceitful artlessness of Job 
Trotter was trivial to that of Jimmy 
Blanchard, a shaver not yet in his teens. 
As in an age of telegraphs, used to foil 
him, this young rogue played his game 
for ten days, he might in the stage-coach 
era have been a Charley Ross in good 
standing for weeks together. Handi- 
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capped with every disadvantage (he was 
twice as old and twice as large as the kid- 
napped lad whom he personated), this 
urchin beguiled for many days not only 
sympathetic ladies but suspicious sheriffs 
and jailors skilled in the tricks of gay de- 
ceivers, The lad, I repeat, is not yet in 
his teens, who during Christmas week 
travelled from Milford, New Hampshire, 
to St. Albans, Vermont, and there duped 
the whole community. It appears, how- 
ever, that he had from infancy made 
such escapades (some of them, too, ‘‘in 
character,” as it were), and hence was an 
adept in ways that are dark and in tricks 
not vain. By New Year’s day the land 
rang with glad tidings. ‘‘ Full recovery 
of Charley Ross,” cried the Philadelphia 
newsboys. ‘‘Excitement here at fever 
heat,” wired St. Albans. 

The little fraud was meanwhile snugly 
curled up in the house of one Mrs. Rugg, 
‘awaiting the arrival of his father from 
Philadelphia”; but several men being 
seen “lurking about ’’ together, the wor- 
thy townspeople actually transferred him 
for safe keeping to the jail, in which im- 
pregnable stronghold he was guarded like 
a precious prince. Two days later a 
breathless dispatch said: 

At about three o’clock this morning the officers 
of the jail discovered three or four vile, suspicious 
looking men lurking around the shed, who rapid- 
ly rushed away on finding themselves observed, 
and mounting a team in waiting for them, drove 
away. Of course it is generally supposed they 
were after Charley Ross. 

I wonder if those curious rustics ever 
learned how ‘‘ vile” they seemed to the 
heated fancy of the people hoaxed by the 
chuckling ‘‘ Charley,” and how near they 
were to being jailed or lynched ? 

Now came a check to the sham waif 
enjoying himself in public quarters, un- 
der municipal guard, and loaded with 
presents. His likeness had been sent to 
Mr. Christian K. Ross, accompanied by 
a request to hurry on and embrace his 
long-lost boy. Instead of Mr. Ross in 
person came this dispatch: ‘* We have 
just received the photograph of the St. 
Albans lad. It is certainly not that of 
Charley Ross!” Despite this crushing 
denial of ownership, the brazen little 
hypocrite so wheedled and persuaded his 
guardians that they believed him against 
Mr. Ross, remonstrated with the real 
Charley’s parents, and actually offered 
Mr. Ross to pay his expenses if he would 
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come. The mother and father of poor 
Charley were grasping at every shadowy 
filament of hope, but they could not rise at 
the picture of a lad twice his age; and the 
St. Albanians ‘‘ wagered $500 to $50” 
on the mock boy against his father! 
Another test which the coddled scape- 
grace underwent about this time is told 
in this dispatch: ‘‘A Philadelphia gen- 
tleman, well acquainted with the family, 
saw the boy to-day, and averred he was 
sure it was Charley Ross. The excite- 
ment is at the highest point here.” 

For five days ‘‘Charley” had been 
plied with a rigid cross-examination, in 
which, so far from being reticent, he was 
voluble, giving many touching reminis- 
cences of Philadelphia. Considering he 
had never in his life been near the Quaker 
City, his minuteness of detail was extra- 
ordinary. At length, after a week of tel- 
egraphing had failed to disenchant the 
guardians of the fertile little chap, Mr. 
Ross desperately wrote to Sheriff Morrill: 

The picture has not the faintest resemblance to 

my little son Charley; besides, he is much too 
old. My little boy is five years eight months to- 
day. Some few things the boy has told are cor- 
rect, but could be learned from circulars or news- 
papers—such as Miss Cope, his Sunday-school 
teacher, and Dr. Dunton, our family physician. 
In the main, however, his answers are far out of 
the way. My little boy never lived in the city 
proper. He did not know any boys in Philadel- 
phia; never went to school; knew a part of his al- 
phabet; could not write. He was a little fellow, 
wearing dresses when he was taken away, July 1, 
1874. He has no brother called Eddie, or sister 
named Mary. We do not live in a brick house, 
but a stone house plastered; do not have any 
hired girl named Lizzie. 
And so the disproofs went on, toa greater 
length than I can find room for, since 
these specimens will show the length of 
yarn the lad was spinning. 

Meantime a new mishap befell the in- 
genious hero. The tidings of this St. 
Albans mystery had reached Milford, 
and the mother of Jimmy Blanchard re- 
cognized in his pranks the unmistakable 
signs of her own offspring. She claimed 
him, with overwhelming proofs, but these 
were indignantly rejected, the citizens 
crediting the lad against both his mother 
and Charley’s father. Then she sent on 
a messenger, Colonel Crosby, preceded 
by a telegraphic threat to prosecute her 
child’s detainers. ‘‘An informal meet- 


ing of citizens was therefore held,’’ says a 
special dispatch, and ‘at length, just be- 
fore the noon train started, it was con- 
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cluded to give him up to Colonel Crosby 
in order to solve the question whether he 
is really Jimmy Blanchard.” ‘This was 
nine days after the beginning of his game: 

Communication by telegraph with Mr. Ross is 
still going on. He declares he cannot be mis- 
taken. The people here still believe the boy is 
the missing Charley Ross. . . . The boy stuck 
to his story in regard to his identity to the last, 
and cried when being taken to the depot. Quite 
a crowd collected at the depot, and the project of 
arescue was freely talked of, but on the arrival of 
several of the town authorities on the scene, this 
was abandoned. 

And now the inventive little rascal’s 
comedy was over, Arriving at Nashua, on 
his way to Milford, after eight hours of 
railroad, truthful Jimmy found his hotel 
visited by throngs of curious people—a 
greater crowd than would ever, I war- 
rant you, have surrounded George Wash- 
ington’s hacked cherry tree, on learning 
its story. The youngster at once frankly 
put off the Charley and put on the Jim- 
my. ‘‘ You have been fooling the St. 
Albans people pretty nice, haven’t you ?”’ 
said one visitor. ‘*‘ Yes, sir,” he modest- 
ly, and (this time) truthfully replied. He 
answered all questions, says the account, 
‘‘with wonderful promptness and non- 
chalance. His intelligent face and bright 
eyes looked up from his mass of light 
curly locks with a curious questioning, 
upon the inquisitive throng about him.” 
Among his spoils from St. Albans were 
a handsome suit of clothes, watch and 
watchchain, and an offer of adoption if 
he proved to be a fraud. Two young la- 
dies requested his autograph. ** Yes,” he 
said, and on taking the pencil asked, 
‘“*Which name, Charley Ross, or Jimmy 
Blanchard ?” But this was on the train, 
before he had quite completed his change 
of identities. 

The secret of the lad’s success is that a 
Philadelphia family spent last summer 
near his mother’s house, from whom he 
picked up what he knew of the Ross fam- 
ily and of Philadelphia. This knowledge 
he stowed away in a wonderful memory, 
which, joined with unusual quickness of 
observation and extreme truthfulness, 
will surely fit him one day for the edit- 
orship of the ‘‘ New York Lyre.” But 
the case has still its perplexities. Could 
it have been sheer, prodigious menda- 
city ? Could brooding on the Ross story 
have confused in any measure his con- 
sciousness of personal identity ? 

Pamir QUILIBET. 
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A WONDERFUL SQUASH. 

In a paper entitled ‘Observations on 
the Phenomena of Plant Life,’’ which 
President Clark of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, at Amherst, pre- 
sented to the State Board of Agriculture, 
an account is given of interesting experi- 
ments tried upon a squash. The seeds 
were planted in a rich bed of compost 
four feet wide, fifty feet long, and about 
six inches deep. ‘‘ Never before has the 
development of a squash been observed 
more critically, or by a greater number 
of people. Many thousands of men, 
women, and children, from all classes of 
society, and of various nationalities, and 
from all quarters of the earth, visited it. 
Mr. D. P. Penhallow watched with it 
several days and nights, making hourly 
observations. Prof. H. W. Parker was 
moved to write a poem about it, and 
Prof. J. H. Seelye declared he positively 
. stood in awe of it.” Its growth was 
rapid and astonishingly vigorous. The 
primary root from the seed was only four 
inches long, sending out adventitious 
roots from its termination. With great 
labor the whole mass of roots was washed 
clean from dirt and spread out. The 
main branches were twelve or fifteen feet 
long, and with their branches extended 
over a length of no less than 2,000 feet. 
At every node or joint in the main sys- 
tem there was another root. One of these 
nodal roots was washed out and found to 
be four feet long and to have 480 branch- 
es, averaging thirty inches in length. 
Each nodal root had, therefore, a length 
of more than 1,200 feet, and as there 
were seventy of them, their total length 
was more than fifteen miles. Five-eighths 
of this must have been produced at the 
rate of 1,000 feet or more perday. The 
nodes are the points on the vine at which 
leaves are borne, At each of them oc- 
curs the long branching root, the func- 
tion of which is to supply water to the 
leaf above it, 2 system by which immense 
economies are evidently made in the 
transportation of sap. 

To ascertain the lifting power of the 
growing squash, it was enclosed in a 





strong network of iron and planks, care 
being taken to leave at least one-half its 
surface uncovered, in order to preserve 
its health. At this time the squash was 
seventeen or eighteen days old, and mea- 
sured twenty-seven inches in circumfer- 
ence. The harness in which it was en- 
closed carried a knife edge which served 
as a fulcrum toa long lever which the 
experimenter weighted according to the 
growing power of the squash, This 
power was enormous. Beginning with 
sixty pounds on the twentieth day of its 
existence, when its rind was still very 
soft, it finally, on the ninety-second day 
of its age, lifted 5,000 pounds. The lift- 
ing power was greatest after midnight, 
when the growth of the vine and the ex- 
halation from the foliage was least. 
When released from its iron cage the 
squash weighed forty-seven and one-quar- 
ter pounds, and had a rind ebout three 
inches thick, and unusually compact. 
This rind has grown between and over 
the iron straps so closely that the latter 
had to be cut with cold chise!ls and drawn 
out endwise. In spite of the extreme 
irregularity of its surface it did not crack 
except in the outside skin. These minute 
seams would open and exude a fluid that 
would often cover the squash as with 
perspiration. These direct experiments 
upon the magnitude of the vital force 
were supplemented by many observations 
of trees growing naturally, which were 
found to present equally positive and 
striking proofs of the extent of the grow- 
ing force in plants. 





EFFECTS OF ARCTIC COLD. 

LrevTenanT Payer, the Austrian Are- 
tic explorer, lately gave an account of 
some of the difficulties encountered by 
explorers in extremecold. He started on 
a sledge with the thermometer 58 deg. F. 
(40 deg. Reaumur) below zero. After a 
time the spirit ration became as thick as 
oil, and had lost its stimulating proper- 
ties. It was impossible to smoke. Ci- 


gars and tobacco were turned into ice. 
Pieces of metal which travellers had with 
them had the same effect when touched 
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as red-hot iron. Great cerebral disturb- 
ance took place, accompanied with ex- 
treme thirst, difficult to assuage. Every 
noise was transmitted a great distance. 
The senses of taste and smell were almost 
in abeyance. Mercury could be made in- 
to balls. The secretions were augment- 
ed, while perspiration entirely ceased. 





TESTS OF BUILDING STONE. 

GENERAL Q. A. GILLMoRE, in his annual 
report to the Chief of Engincers for 
1875, gives in detail the results of experi- 
ments which he has made on the strength 
of building stones of the United States. 
The list of samples, which were taken in 
such a way as to secure fair average 
specimens rather than to obtain high 
crushing resistances, includes ninety-nine 
granites, forty-three limestones, twelve 
marbles, and sixty-two sandstones. A 
large number of our building stones in 
most common use are represented, as 
well as a few foreign stones. The limits 
of crushing strength in two-inch cubes 
were: granites, 24,040 lbs. per square 
inch (Pompton, N. J.), and 9,500 Ibs. 
(New Havenand Niantic, Ct.); limestones 
25,000 lbs. (Lake Champlain and Lime 
Island, Mich.), and 5,650 lbs, (Canton, 
Mo.); marbles 20,025 lbs. (North Bay, 
Wis.), and 7,612 lbs. (Dorset, Vt.); sand- 
stones 17,725 lbs. (Medina, N. Y.), and 
4,250 lbs. (Bass Island, Wis., and Dor- 
chester, N. B.). All these had the force 
applied to their bed surface. Laid on 
edge, one granite yielded at 7,750 lbs. 
and a sandstone at 4,025 lbs. The method 
of crushing in large cubes gives some- 
what higher results than when inch cubes 
are used. He found that an inch cube 
of blue Berea sandstone from Ohio, 
crushed between steel surfaces, yielded at 
9,500 lbs.; but a two-inch cube having a 
surface of four square inches sustained a 
pressure of nearly 50,000 lbs., or more 
than 12,000 lbs. to the square inch, Still 
more striking results are obtained when 
the four square inches of surface are 
combined in a slab having but one inch 
of height. Such a slab will bear nearly 
76,000 lbs. pressure, or 19,000 lbs, to the 
square inch. This result is opposed to 
Hodgkinson’s conclusion that the size of 
bed surface did not affect the resistance 
per square inch, Otherwise General Gill- 
more’s results sustain the experiments of 
Mr. Hodgkinson. The cause of the dif- 
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ference in strength between the cube and 
slab is supposed to be the frictional re- 
sistance offered by the steel surfaces to 
the slab, which is too thin to yield at the 
centre of its height as the cube can. 

The general relation of size to strength 
is expressed as follows: ‘‘ It appears then 
that, at least within certain limits, the 
compressive resistance of cubes per 
square inch of surface under pressure 
increases in the ratio of the cube roots of 
the sides of the respective cubes expressed 
in inches. Thus the actual resistance of 
a half-inch cube, expressed per square 
inch, was about 6,080 lbs, (5,558 lbs. by 
calculation). Now according to the for- 
mula a cube of eight times the length of 
side of a half-inch cube—in other words, 
a four-inch cube—should be crushed un- 
der a pressure of 12,160 lbs. Actually it 
was crushed by 11,720 lbs., the difference 
being only one percent.” An eight-inch 
cube should show twice the strength per 
square inch, and a twenty-seven-inch 
cube three times the strength, of a one- 
inch cube. This conclusion was not, 
however, borne out by tests of eleven- 
inch cubes. Five eleven-inch cubes of 
Berea sandstone were placed in a press 
of 2,000 tons power. They invariably 
broke by spiitting in large flakes or frag- 
ments from two to one-quarter inches 
thick and quite regular. The pressure 
sustained was somewhat less than with 
two-inch cubes of the same stone, a fact 
which is attributed to planes of least 
strength, resembling cleavage lines or 
joints. 

The results obtained by crushing the 
stone between surfaces of different mate- 
rials, steel, pine wood, lead, and leather, 
repeated the old observation that the ul- 
timate strength is less with lead than 
with a hard surface like steel. The ex- 
planation is that the soft lead is forced 
into the minute interstices, and acts like 
wedges forcing the particles of stone 
apart. But this does not take place un- 
less the pressure is sufficient to produce _ 
a ‘*flow ” in the metal or leather. Chalk 
and a soft sandstone gave the same re- 
sult under all the surfaces, while Massil- 
lon sandstone from Ohio gave for steel 
100, wood 110, lead 90, and leather 59.4. 
The best r.aterial was soft pine wood, 
one-eighth to one-fourth inch thick, 
placed above and below the stone. This 
became compressed and acted somewhat 
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like the mortar in masonry structures. 
It had also the advantage of exposing the 
character of stone which suffers from 
“drys” or slaty cleavage, a fault which 
is disguised with all other surfaces. 
When polished and broken between wood 
cushions the crushing strength is one- 
third greater than when the surface is 
merely worked to a flat surface. The 
experiments were especially designed to 
deduce rules for introducing uniformity 
into the results obtained by different ex- 
perimenters, so that when the mode of 
testing is known the results can be com- 
pared with other results obtained by dif- 
ferent hands and in different modes of 
operation. A diagram is given, which 
shows the crushing strength for different 
sized cubes. 


A CLINICAL LABORATORY 
was established at the Hotel Dieu in 
Paris by Drs. Liouville and Behier, short- 
ly after the close of the late war. ‘‘ Na- 


ture” says of it: ‘‘ The intention of these 
two distinguished physicians was not 
only to open an institution where physi- 
ological science might be promoted, as it 
is at Berlin and Vienna, but to place un- 
der the hands of practitioners ready 
means for enlarging the degree of accu- 


racy of their diagnoses. At a moment’s 
notice an able microscopist, armed with a 
powerful instrument, is to answer any 
question put for ascertaining the compo- 
sition of humors, the nature of abnormal 
secretions, ete. A competent chemist, 
well acquainted with the properties of 
reagents, is ready to make an analysis of 
blood, of virus, of medicament of ez- 
creta, suspected poisonous matters, etc. 
When the patient dies, his autopsy being 
carefully made, it can be shown whether 
the diagnosis was true, or whether the 
fatal result was due to some uncontrolla- 
ble circumstance. The unhappy inmate 
whom science and humanity were power- 
less to save is turned into an object of 
instruction, so that human knowledge 
may be enlarged and other sufferers cured 
under similar circumstances.’’ The re- 
sults of the system were so important 
that in 1872 the French government as- 
sumed the care of the laboratory, and 
this year three others have been estab- 
lished, at La Pitié, La Charité, and at 
the Clinical Hospital. 
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THE CAUSE OF GEYSER ACTION. 

At the November meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, held in Philadelphia, 
Prof. R. E. Rogers said that the heat 
which causes the action in the California 
geysers is not derived from volcanic 
sources or from any connection with ig- 
neous rocks, as most travellers suppose. 
It is due solely to chemical action going 
on in the layers near the surface. At- 
mospheric air and water penetrate the 
crust to a certain depth, and in the gey- 
ser district they come in contact with 
pyrite, a mineral composed of iron and 
sulphur. Both of these substances are 
oxidized, or burned, producing heat 
enough to boil water, and cause the ejec- 
tion of the water from the vertical fissure 
or tube in which it is enclosed. Geysers 
are therefore the result of superficial 
chemical operations. This view of their 
action gives a certain support to Prof. 
Mohr’s theory that the heat of the earth’s 
crust is altogether superficial, and due, 
like that of the geyser regions, to super- 
ficial oxidation. The intense heat which 
is experienced in the Comstock mines re- 
sults from the same cause. The ore, and 
also the barren rock and clay of the vein, 
contains pyrite and sulphide of silver, 
while the mine waters contain a trace of 
salt. The oxidation of the pyrite and 
the chloridizing reaction between the 
salt and sulphide of silver produce the 
heat. In some of the levels the water is 
at a temperature of 150 degrees, or scald- 
ing hot, and the workmen have to be 
protected from it by iron screens. 


MEASURE OF MOVEMENT IN UPLIFTS. 

Pror. Josern Le Conte has ingenious- 
ly found a measure for the amount of 
horizontal movement in the formation of 
mountains, in some. flattened clay no- 
dules which are found in sandstone at 
the Mt. Diablo coal mines in California, 
These nodules were once clay pellets 
rolled into round balls by the light waves 
on the sea beach, and taken along by 
currents to the coarser sandy deposits. 
Now they are found as flattened ellip- 
soids, and their present shape is due en- 
tirely to pressure. To ascertain the 
amount of change in their shape Prof. Le 
Conte takes the three equal diameters of 
the original pellets, one horizontal and at 
right angles to the direction of the strata, 
one horizontal and in the direction of the 
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strata, and the other in the direction of 
the dip, or vertical to the two former. 
If the force were horizontal, it is evident 
that one of the first two diameters would 
be shortened and one left nearly unaf- 
fected, and the third diameter would be 
lengthened. The Professor assumes that 
the vertical elongation and the horizon- 
tal compression are strictly correlated, 
one being the measure of the other. The 
average ratio of these two diameters he 
found tobe1:6o0r1:9. As this is the re- 
sult of both compression and elongation, 
the measure of either one of these forces 
alone is the square root of the ratio. 
This gives a crushing of 2 1-2 to 3 feet 
into one. To accommodate this horizon- 
tal compression the strata are forced into 
elevation. On the great scale these ele- 
vations form mountains. Prof. Le Conte 
examined carefully the Pacific railroad 
cut through the Coast mountains, a dis- 
tance of 30 miles. Both the sub-ranges 
into which the range is divided are com- 
posed wholly of crumpled strata, those 
of the western sub-range being crumpled 
in the most extraordinary manner. The 
southwestern sub-range, the one nearest 
the bay, is exceedingly complex. There 
are at least five anticlinals with corre- 
sponding synclinals, all in a distance of 
about six miles. The angles of dip vary 
from 40 deg. to 90 deg., the average be- 
ing about 65 deg. to 70 deg. This would 
make the actual length of the folded 
strata 2 1-2 to 3 times the horizontal dis- 
tance through the mountain. It is im- 
possible to conceive the origin of such 
structure except by horizontal mashing, 
and the amount of this mashing must 
have been enormous, Estimating in the 
usual way, there must have been 15 to 18 
miles of original sea-bottom crushed into 
6 miles, with corresponding up-swelling 
of the whole mass. Thus the observa- 
tions of work on the grand scale confirm 
those made on the minute nodules, 





THE SUPPOSED DRESDEN GORILLA. 

Tus interesting creature has _ suc- 
cnmbed to the usual fate of monkeys in 
confinement, and died. Her history had 
become less important to the world than 
it might have been if her family relation- 
ship had not turned out to be misrepre- 
sented. Dr. Meyer, Director of the 
Natural History Museum at Dresden, 
denies that she was anything but a 
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chimpanzee. He says: “It is only a 
very fine specimen of a chimpanzee, with 
a darker face than usual, it is true, but 
this is by no means sufficient in the 
present state of our knowledge to sepa- 
rate it specifically from 7roglodytes niger. 
There is no webbing at all between the 
fingers that deserves to be called so, and 
there is a fundamental difference from 
the hand of a gorilla, not only in respect 
to this characteristic, but also in respect 
to the proportion of the fingers to each 
other. The hand of the Dresden speci- 
men is very long and slender; the hand 
of the gorilla, even of the young one, is 
known to be broad and short fingered.” 





A REGULATOR FOR STEERSMEN. 

LIEUTENANT GRANDIN, of the French 
navy, has invented a machine which bids 
fair to be a valuable adjunct to the pres- 
ent means of securing good seamanship 
and consequently of preserving life at 
sea. It records the movements of the 
steering wheel on board ship. From the 
axle of the wheel a chain is carried up- 
ward to a small wheel, which according- 
ly turns with every motion of the steers- 
man. This second wheel carries a pencil 
which makes a line to one side or the 
other on a band of paper, carried round 
by clockwork. This band has printed 
on it a number of parallel lines at equal 
distances, so that the amount of varia- 
tion is marked by the number of equal 
spaces over which the pencil travels. 
The central one of the parallel lines is 
placed under the pencil at a moment 
when the ship is exactly on her proper 
course. If the steersman allows the ves- 
sel to fall off either to one side or the 
other, he must bring her back on her 
course by turning his wheel, and as the 
pencil follows every motion, the fact is 
indelibly recorded. A good helmsman 
will have a more regular trace than a 
poor one, and the officers therefore have 
the most certain metiiod of knowing who 
are the faithful men in the ship's compa- 
ny. But the machine is something moro 
than a spy upon the helmsmen. It is 
placed directly in front of the wheel, so 
that the men see it, and can govern them- 
selves by its trace, using more care if 
they have been remiss in their work, and 
allowed the pencil to make an irregular 
trace. In addition to this the machine 
makes a permanent record of the direc- 
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tion and force of the wind. For if the 
wind blows strongly from one quarter, 
the helmsman will be more often called 
upon to turn his wheel to correct the de- 
viation due to the wind. Inthe ‘‘ Revue 
Maritime et Coloniale,” an official pub- 
lication of the French government, a 
tracing produced by one of these ‘‘Con- 
troles de Route’’ is given. It was taken 
between six and twelve o’clock at night, 
and represents the steering of six helms- 
men, showing very plainly that one of 
them was much superior to the others. 
His trace is the most regular, though 
there was no change of wind or sea to al- 
ter the conditions of steering. 


PEAT BOGS AS PREVENTIVES OF MA- 
LARIA, 


Dr. Anaus Situ suggests that mala- 
tia can be prevented in many places by 
growing peat in the low grounds. He 
combats the usual impression that peat 
is of very slow growth, and says he has 
found peat which has grown 380 inches in 
44 years, and quotes other observers who 


have noticed a growth of 88 inches in 


the same time. That he observed had 
a specific gravity of 0.92, and weigh- 
ed 57 pounds to the cubic foot. An acre 
produced 2,454 cubic feet of wet or 10 
tons of dry peat per year. At this rate 
the increase is higher than of forests, 
which in the neighboring plains was 
estimated to increase 2 1-2 tons yearly 
per acre. To grow good peat rapidly all 
plants with thick stems must be avoided, 
since they give too much woody fibre 
and make too light a peat. Swamps are 
sources of fever and ague, but true peat 
bogs, so far as Dr. Smith has observed, 
never are. The peat bogs are very use- 
ful as reservoirs of water, of which they 
can hold 90 per cent. by bulk, and form 
reservoirs at once safer and cheaper than 
any others, though requiring a longer 
time for their growth. 


REMARKABLE ANIMALS DISCOVERED. 

Ir was supposed that the world had 
been too well explored to leave undiscov- 
ered any animal especially remarkable 
forsize and appearance. But Mr. Smith- 
urst, who was engineer on the steamer 
which lately made a trip up the newly 
discovered river in New Guinea, writes 
to the English papers that he saw a bird 
large enough to fly away with a dugong, 
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a kangaroo, or a large turtle. He shot 
at one of these creatures that he thought 
was sixteen or eighteen feet across the 
wings, and made a noise by the flapping 
of his wings that ‘‘ resembled the sound 
of a locomotive pulling a long train very 
slowly.’’? The body was dark brown, the 
breast white, the neck long, and the 
beak long and straight. Mr. Smithurst 
also saw on the river bank the track 
of a large animal which he took to be 
a buffalo or an ox. Evidently New 
Guinea deserves investigation if the of- 
ficial report confirms wonders like these. 
Some confirmation of this gentleman’s 
discoveries has been received. The 
leaders of the expedition, Mr. Macleay 
and Captain Edwards, having disagreed 
and separated, Mr. Macleay returned to 
Australia, and an account published in 
the ‘South Australian News’’ confirms 
the report of the huge bird and the tracks 
in the river mud. The new river is said 
to be the ‘‘Fly,” so called from the 
British naval vessel which discovered it. 


AMMONIA SODA. 

ALMOST every progressive discovery in 
the arts is a new procf that there is no 
royal road to the attainment of great 
ends, The ammonia process for soda, 
which from a theoretical standpoint 
might be expected to revolutionize one 
of the greatest industries of civilization, 
has serious drawbacks, In this process 
common salt is decomposed by bicarbon- 
ate of ammonia. The plant required is 
said to be delicate and likely to get out 
of order, and the product is costly. Its 
great purity, however, fits it for use in 
the manufacture of fine glass, though on 
account of its bulk some persuasion had 
to be used to induce the glassmakers to 
use it. The purity.of the sodic carbon- 
ate is shown by the following analysis: 
Carbonate of soda. ............60-5 98.72 per cent. 
Sulphate of soda.............seeee0 0.20 
Chloride of sodium 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia... 

Alumina and silica 

Peroxide of iron 

BE ccccscnencsvecnedsboudees 0.32 
Soda by English alkalimetrical test.58.50 

This process, however, must always be 
a restricted one unless the sources of 
ammonia are much more carefully util- 
ized than at present. There is a loss of 
this agent amounting to 5 per cent. of 
the soda made; and as the production of 
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ammonia is now confined almost entirely 
to the ammoniacal liquor produced in 
gas works, it is evident that the amount 
of soda to be made by this process is 
limited. In fact it is calculated that if 
all the ammonia produced in England 
were used for soda making, it would 
produce only three-fourths of tne present 
quantity of soda ash. 





SHARKS IN FRESH WATER. 

A NOTICEABLE instance of the power of 
adaptation possessed by animals is shown 
in the case of some sharks and sawfish 
which inhabit a fresh-water lake in Ma- 
nila. This is the Laguna de Baij, a 
sheet of water some ninety miles in cir- 
cumference, now quite fresh and receiv- 
ing several small rivers. But a bank of 
fossil oysters some twenty miles from the 
outlet proves that the water was once 
salt, and it is probable that the lagoon 
was once connected with the Bay of 
Manila, from which it is now separated 
by only a few miles of low land. Here, 
says Mr. W. W. Wood, in a letter to 
‘*Nature,” exists a ‘‘species of small 
shark and numbers of sawfish (Pristis) 
in the perfectly fresh water of the lake. 
They are seldom or never met with in 
the river, but there is a fishery in the 
lagoon in which numbers of the latter 
are taken. The flesh is eaten, the livers 
give a good deal of oil, and the snouts of 
+” 2 larger specimens make very formida- 
ble weapons, which the natives use and 
which are at times sent down to Manila 
as curiosities. These sawfish, now living 
in perfectly fresh water, have no doubt 
become gradually accustomed to the 
change, as has been the case with the 
marine species of crustacea discovered by 
Prof. Léven in the fresh-water lakes of 
Sweden.” Other instances of sharks liv- 
ing in fresh water are also known. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN PRISONS. 

Most Americans who have travelled 
in Europe have seen the dark cells built 
in the foundations of the Doge’s Palace 
at Venice, or those peculiar box-like 
structures in the town halls of Ratisbon, 
Nuremberg, and other places, where 
prisoners were formerly penned in small- 
er quarters than the dens of animals. 
They are entirely dark, with but one 
small opening, a ceiling only six or at 
most seven feet high. No bed was sup- 
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plied the prisoner, and no one entered 
his cell for any purpose whatever. What 
confinement in such a pen must have 
been can only be imagined from a report 
made by the Surgeon-General upon the 
hygiene of the United States Army. The 
cells in the guardhouse at Madison Bar- 
rack, Sacketts Harbor, N. Y., are 9 feet 
6 inches high, and 8 feet 11 inches by 
4 feet in area, and he describes them as 
follows: ‘* The cells have no ventilation 
whatever, and there is no light, except a 
narrow spot that appears at an aperture 
near the ceiling, 12 inches by 3 inches in 
size. They are dark, cold, damp, and 
gloomy, and in them a prisoner is smoth- 
ered and punished in a chilly stony den 
in a style worthy of the dark ages. The 
exhalations of a man in a single night 
accumulate in sufficient quantity to near- 
ly extinguish a lighted candle set on the 
floor. In them a man is not only de- 
prived of his liberty, light, and his life’s 
breath, but his own effluvia turn upon 
him asa poison, Happily they are sel- 
dom occupied. 





SHIP RESISTANCES. 

AFTER an exhaustive inquiry into the 
laws which govern the flow of water in 
the presence of obstructions, which was 
presented to the British Association, Mr. 
Froude finished by an analysis of the 
resistances whick a ship has to overcome. 
These are three in number: surface frie- 
tion, friction of the particles against each 
other, which is only felt practically when 
the ship has features sufficiently abrupt 
to cause eddies, and finally wave genesis. 
The old idea that there is a direct ‘‘ head 
resistance’’ proportioned to the largest 
immersed area of the vessel he entirely 
rejects. There is no force due to the in- 
ertia of the water on the area of the ship's 
way. With large ships surface friction 
is the largest item. In the Greyhound, 
a bluff ship of 1,100 tons, 170 feet long, 
with a thick stem and stern posts, mak- 
ing large waves at ten knots an hour, 
this surface friction was 58 per cent. of 
the whole force to be overcome, In the 
long iron ships of the modern merchant 
steamers it is greater still. Eddy resist- 
ance hardly has any value with such fine 
lines as are nowused. Wave resistance 
is important, and the laws of such wave 
combinations are so complex that it is 
impossible to predict what waves will be 
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formed by a given vessel. Mr. Froude 
says: 

‘*There are, however, some rules, I 
will not call them principles, which have 
to some extent been confirmed by experi- 
ment. At a speed dependent on her 
length and form, a ship makes a very 
large wave resistance. At a speed not 
much lower than this, the wave resist- 
ance is considerably less, and at low 
speeds it is insignificant. Lengthening 
the entrance and run of a ship tends to 
decrease the wave resistance; and it is 
better to have no parallel middle body, 
but to devote the entire length of the 
ship to the entrance and run, though in 
this case it be necessary to increase the 
midship section in order to get the same 
displacement in a given length. With a 
ship thus formed, with fair watcr-lines 
from end to end, the speed at which wave 
resistance is accumulating most rapidly 
is the speed of an ocean wave, the length 
of which, from crest to crest, is about 
that of the ship from end to end. 

‘‘In order to reduce wave resistance 
we should make the ship very long. On 
the other hand, to reduce the surface 
friction we should make her compara- 
tively short, so as to diminish the area of 
wetted skin. Thus, as commonly hap- 
pens in such problems, we are endeavor- 
ing to reconcile conflicting methods of 
improvement; and to work out the prob- 
lem in any given case, we require to know 
actual quantities.” 

These quantities he hopes to ascertain 
from experiments he is now making. It 
will be seen from these criticisms that 
modern shipbuilding does not answer 
the theoretical requirements. Merchant 
steamers have the long straight ‘‘ middle 
body ” which Mr. Froude condemns. Per- 
haps the fact that this increases the fric- 
tion and therefore the cost of driving the 
vessel will bring about a reform. 


ANTIQUARIAN RELICS IN KENTUCKY. 

Tae Kentucky Geological Survey has 
made some interesting developments in 
American antiquities, especially in open- 
ing ancient cave dwellings. Salt Cave, 
a cavern which, though less generally 
known than Mammoth Cave, presents 
chambers and passages nearly as exten- 
sive as those of that peerless natural 
opening, was found to contain ancient 
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fireplaces scattered for miles along its 
galleries. For hearths small piles of 
stones were made with a hole in the cen- 
tre to receive the faggot of dried twigs 
perhaps smeared with grease. Bundles 
of these faggots, tied up with twisted 
bark, were found. Cane reeds, probably 
the remains of ancient torches, were very 
abundant. A more weird discovery was 
made in a small chamber three miles 
from the mouth, where the prints of san- 
dalled feet were found in the dry soil. 
Large numbers of the sandals, neatly 
made of dried and twisted rushes, were 
also obtained, as well as other articles of 
clothing made from the inner bark of 
some tree. These articles must be of im- 
mense age, and owe their preservation to 
the peculiar air of the cave. To preserve 
them from perishing by contact with the 
outer air, they were all soaked in thin 
glue and mounted between glass. No 
bones either of men or animals were 
found, but a careful comparison between 
the objects gathered and those obtained 
from Short Cave, which is eight miles 
from Mammoth Cave, prove the identi- 
ty of the people inhabiting the two re- 
treats. This identification is important, 
for in the collection of the American An- 
tiquarian Society at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, there is a mummy obtained 
from Short Cave, and thus the means are 
at hand for a careful study of the osteo- 
logical characteristics and habits of life 
of an American race which must be of 
great age. The explorations were made 
by Prof. F. W. Putnam, who has given an 
account of them in the ‘‘ American Nat- 
uralist’’ for July, Near Pageville, Ken- 
tucky, he found the remains of an an- 
cient cemetery, including at least thirty 
and probably many more graves. One 
which was opened was circular, about 
three feet deep, the sides lined with slabs 
of limestone, and the bottom covered 
with thin shale. Portions of fifteen skel- 
etons were found, representing persons 
of all ages. The adults had evidently 
been placed in a sitting posture against 
the limestone walls. A fragment of pot- 
tery was found near the surface, and 
may be part of a vessel which was placed 
on the grave, instead of in it, as is usual- 
ly the case. These graves are unlike 
anything hitherto known, not resembling 
those of either the Indians or the Mound 
Builders. 
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GRASSES OF NEW MEXICO. 

Tue analysis of grasses is a field of re- 
search in which but little has been hith- 
erto accomplished, but one in which sci- 
ence comes in immediate relation with 
practical industry. A country so diver- 
sified in soil and climate as the United 
States necessarily produces a great num- 
ber of kinds of cattle food, and this di- 
versity is plainly indicated by the differ- 
ent qualities of stock and of animal pro- 
ducts which are found in the market. 
Texas, though the principal cattle-rais- 
ing State, is not by any means the best 
field for raising cattle. Texas beef is in- 
ferior to that which was raised in the 
Eastern States before the population be- 
came so dense as to make other kinds of 
farm produce more profilable. The de- 
fects in flavor of Texas beef may be 
largely due to the character of the grass 
which grows in a dry climate on low-ly- 
ing plains. Further north, on the more 
elevated plateau of New Mexico, which 
stands at an average of 5,000 feet above 
the sea, the grass appears to be more nu- 
witious. At all events it is admirably 
adapted for sheep raising, and with all 
the disadvantages of isolated position, 
want of railroads, and consequent high 
cost of transportation, New Mexico has 
entered largely into the business of wool 
growing. In 1874 it shipped a million 
and a half pounds of wool, all of which 
was hauled by ox teams to the railroads 
in Colorado and the Indian Territory. 
Three kinds of grasses from this region 
were analyzed by Oscar Loew, chemist 
to the Government survey (Lieutenant 
Wheeler's). The analysis was made by 
extracting from the plant, Ist, with wa- 
ter, which dissolves sugar, gum, citrates, 
tartrates, etc.; 2d, with warm dilute hy- 
drochloric acid, dissolving starch and 
nitrogenous compounds; 3d, with warm 
dilute solution of potash, the product be- 
ing albuminate fats and the encrusting 
substance of the cells. As the stomach 
fluids are acid, and the pancreatic juice 
is alkaline, these three media indicate at 
once what part of the plant is digestible. 
The fibre is indigestible. The analyses 
were as follows: 

1. Festuca ovina (determined by Dr. 
Vascy), from an altitude of 10,000 feet, 
Jemez mountains, New Mexico. This 
grass covered chiefly the mountain val- 
leys of this region. I found it also on 
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Sierra Blanca, Mount Taylor, and the 
Santa Fé range. It gave inair-dry state 
the following result; viz. : 


WORE cseccciscs cccdcinnescossensecsdoonnes R.3 
ON iandkck Kctccdknes, qeopiatieesexestaonat 5.4 
ED c0: accvcccessenvccsscovesecsssssccosss 30.2 
iedinnit sebsuduibar dedatetacnasbedamaeiin LS 
Aqueous extract (of which 0.07 is sugar) ... 12.2 

Sugar formed on digestion with dilute hydro- 
IIE: Shi wnddawnetnnsscncscenadield 10.8 
Extracted by potassa and loss. ............. 27.6 
100.0 


2. Bouteloua olygostachya, collected 
September 7, in the Abiquiu mountains, 
at an altitude of 7,500 feet: 


Ws saantinieeses Debiiedidinn, Mudsuneaee 12.0 
BAD. cccnescccescesengonsevscscsssocsecoveces 7.8 
DE cosnntieqeeseenscessegessnosserecenens 24.4 
Wit ans teedssesenvbaravebacetnsedstnudevehe 2. 

Aqueous extract (0.08 sugar).........-...06. 14.1 


Sugar formed on digestion with dilute hy- 
NN I soos. dene cosecesescenssin 22.2 
Extracted by dilute potassa and loss....... 


3. Bouteloua hirsuta, the mesquite or 
buffalo grass, collected near Las Vegas 
November 16, at an altitude of 6,500 
feet. This grass, dried up and cured in 
the ground, had lost the green color and 
turned yellow; but, notwithstanding the 
exposure of this dead vegetation to at- 
mospheric influences, it retained all its 
nutritive properties, as revealed by the 


analysis. The air-dry grass gave: 

a iNetesnscbbseeen snseseocasenion des 18.0 
Sag cieea Kanedcdeenssinnpwboceeaedees ma 6.5 
Paks cboncpcebvivencnsennsacteneetveses 19.1 
WK itees con eenesvestnetouinawewkeets 2.1 
Aqueous extract (0.09 sugar)... ............ 18.8 


Sugar formed on digestion with dilute hy- 
SE nits Sacu, acarcsseoussnceas 26.3 


The most interesting of these is the 
celebrated buffalo grass. It is well known 
that this plant has the power of retaining 
its nutritive qualities even when appa- 
rently brown and dry, and the analysis 
was made on this dry grass. It is the 
richest of all, and compares favorably 
with grasses grown on lands long used 
for meadow and carefully cultivated. 
The analyses show that the fibre increases 
with the altitude, which is, perhaps, due 
to the greater humidity of the mountain 
air. In New Mexico the growth becomes 
more scanty, as the height is below 6,000 
feet. But on the other hand the grass of 
the middle region, 6,000 to 7,000 feet, is 
more nutritious than the heavy growth 
of tall and coarse grass from higher levels. 
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DamaGeD maize contains a poisonous 
principle which acts like strychnia. 


Onto, Indiana, and Tennessee now 
have State associations of archeology. 


Tae Potosi silver mine in Peru has 
been worked since 1585, and still employs 
2,000 men. 


On the Island of St. Paul are numer- 
ous fumeroles which discharge a gas com- 
posed of carbonic acid 14.24, oxygen 
17.01, nitrogen 68.75. 


A mANuscriPT journal kept by the 
Dutch navigator Barents, who visited the 
Arctic regions as early as 1580, has been 
found in Novaya Zemlya and carried to 
Denmark. 


Tae Tournai Company, France, has 
begun the manufacture of aniline colors 
without the use of arsenic, and we can 
now have striped stockings without poi- 
soning the feet. 


It is proposed to dig a sewage canal 
from Paris to the sea, and though the 
cost will be 70 or 80 million francs, the 
scheme is strongly supported by the Mu- 
nicipal Council. 


Tre phylloxera, which was a gift of 
American grapevines to foreign vine- 
yards, has returned to plague our own 
vine growers. It has appeared in Cali- 
fornia and done great damage. 


Pror. Dana thinks there is a subterra- 
nean river crossing Long Island from 
north to south, with a descent of eight 
feet to the mile. It is this which gives 
fertility to the Hempstead Plains. 


Dr. WEISKE publishes in the Journal 
fir Praktische Chemie his mode of us- 
ing salicylic acid in titrating for nitrogen 
by the method of Varrentrapp and Will. 
He dissolves any quantity of salicylic 
acid in distilled water, filters off any in- 
soluble residue, and adds to the solution a 
few drops of ferric chloride solution. This 
is exactly neutralized with very dilute 
solution of caustic soda. At the proper 
point the liquid assumes a yellowish red 
color. A few cubic centimetres of the 
solution are added to the liquid to be 
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tested, and as neutrality approaches a 
violet color appears, which is most in- 
tense just before neutralization; but it 
suddenly disappears if the slightest ex- 
cess of the soda solution is used. 


A SPECIAL museum, composed of all 
the antiquities discovered in Bolivia and 
other parts of America by M. Baer, the 
explorer, is being organized at the Musée 
de Louvre, and will shortly be opened to 
the public. 


Dr. Askenasy has been observing the 
temperature which plants assume in the 
sunshine. In July, in the shade, when 
the thermometer indicated 31 deg. C., 
various specimens of semper vivum stood 
at 43.7 deg. to 51.2 deg. externally, and 
48.7 deg. to 49 deg. internally. 


Tne power of machinery is now so 
great that the heavy iron shafts for 
steamships and engines are bent by 
hydraulic pressure, though they are 
twelve inches thick, By making the 
crank in this way the unequal and, dan- 
gerous strains produced by the old meth- 
od of shrinking on are avoided. 


European armies seem to be favorite 
grounds for experimenting in out-of-the- 
way articles of food. A M. Le Bon 
transforms the blood of slaughtered ani- 
mals into a soluble powder, and says that 
various kinds of food have been made 
from blood in England, Sweden, and 
Russia, ‘‘ especially for the army.” 


A sTENOGRAPHIC exhibition was lately 
held in Rome, Italy, and some remarka- 
ble instances of the wonderful condensa- 
tion which this mode of writing permits 
were displayed. -Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Com- 
media ” was copied into a small book, and 
a reporter had written 3,660 words— 
about four and a half pages of ‘‘ The Gal- 
axy "—on a postal card. 


OxssERVATIONS made at Princeton col- 
lege support the conclusion arrived at by 
some European astronomers that Venus 
and Mercury possess atmospheres. Prof. 
Alexander thinks their atmospheres are 
in the same condition as that of our 
earth in some of its earlier geological 
ages. The temperature of Venus is ap- 
parently that of red heat. 
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TuE peculiarities of modern life under 
the benign influence of science are shown 
by the shipment, lately made, of two 
nests of English bumble-bees to Austra- 
lia, where they are expected to increase 
the wealth of that colony by fertilizing 
the fields of red clover. White clover, 
which is fertilized by the ordinary hive 
bee, has spread over Australia with great 
rapidity. 


Orr Block Island, in Long Island 
Sound, there is a singular echo from the 
sea. Investigation by the Coast Survey 
officers makes it probable that this is 
due to reflection of the sound by the 
waves and swells of the ocean, and not 
by the air, as was suspected. The ex- 
periments also showed that sound is 
heard furthest with a moderate wind, 
and next in still air, while a strong breeze 
is the poorest conductor. When suund 
comes against the wind it can be heard 
further on an elevation than at the sea 
level. 


Tue last balloon ascension at Paris had 
a terrible ending, the balloon suddenly 
falling from a height of 1,000 feet. Of 
the aé@ronauts all were injured and some 
were killed. The cause of the accident 
was the freezing together of the net and 
canvas before the ascension. When di- 
lation took place on rising the net could 
not yield freely and tore the canvas, 
which gave way near the valve. 


Srx hundred plaster casts of American 
fishes have been prepared for exhibition 
at theCentennial. This mode has been 
chosen in preference to the exhibition of 
the stuffed fish, which conveys but a poor 
idea of the form and none of the color. 
To prepare the casts the freshly caught 
fish is used as a model, and the cast is 
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colored by a skilful artist. The work 
has been done with happy success. 


One of the recent triumphs of Ameri- 
can skill is the production of a leaf of 
iron so thin that a sheet 4 by 8 1-2 inches 
weighs only 3 1-2 grains, or 4 square 
inches to the grain. These sheets have 
been rolled before by selecting and re- 
fining the iron with great care, but this 
specimen has been rolled from crude 
‘*muck-bar” made in a Dank’s rotary 
puddling furnace. 


A scHooL of anthropology has been es- 
tablished in Paris. ‘Nature’ gives the 
following list of professors: Broca, an- 
atomical anthropology; Dally, ethnologi- 
cal anthropology; De Mortillet, prehis- 
toric anthropology; Hovelwque, linguis- 
tic anthropology; Topinard, general an- 
thropology; Bertillon, statistical and 
geographical anthropology. MM. Broca, 
Dally, and Bertillon are connected with 
the press, and leading members of the 
Paris Anthropological Society; M. de 
Mortillet is the Conservator of the Pre- 
historic Museum at St. Germains. 


M. MARKovVNIKOFF communicates to 
the French Academy of Sciences a note 
on the laws which govern chemical com- 
binations. When a molecule CpHmX, 
not saturated, receives an addition of an- 
other molecular system Y Z, at a low 
temperature, the most negative element 
Y combines with the least hydrogenized 
atom of carbon, or with that which was 
already in combination with some nega- 
tive element. But at a high temperature 
it is the less negative element Z which 
combines with the carbon atom. Thus 
conditions of temperature reverse the 
action, 
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‘‘Latiy Hymns with Enaiisa Norss.” 
For use in Schools and Colleges. By F. 
A. March, LL. D., Professor of Compar- 
ative Philology in Lafayette college. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In this volume a good work has been 
well done by one of our best philclogists. 
The Christian hymns which come down 
to us, some from the days of the first 
rapid spread of Christianity and the de- 
cay of the Roman empire and the Latin 
literature, and more from the dark ages, 
have a great and a peculiar interest. 
They embody in a tongue which we call 
classical, but in forms not at all classical, 
the feelings of the more fervid and ima- 
ginative of those who were Christianizing 
the world. The singing of hymns is not 
peculiar to Christians; for it was a com- 
mon and accepted part of the Jewish 
temple worship. But we read that ona 
certain very interesting occasion Christ 
and his disciples sang a hymn, and then 
went into the Mount of Olives. Besides 
the Psalms, some if not all of which were 
constantly in use with them, the early 
Christians sang hymns, part in honor of 
Christ, and afterward as expressions of 
religious feeling. These hymns were 
most of them necessarily in Latin; for 
that was the language spoken by most of 
the people who at that early period 
adopted the Christian religion; and as 
the religion developed and became an ec- 
clesiastical institution with a hierarchy, 
Latin was necessarily adopted as the ec- 
clesiastical language for all purposes 
whatever. 

It was not until the seventh century, 
however, that hymns were formally ap- 
proved at the Council of Toledo. They 
were afterward doubtless composed in 
great numbers. Many were soon forgot- 
ten; but of those that came into common 
use there is no reason to believe that the 
world, even the Roman world, knows a 
tenth part. The rest have perished, or 
they are mouldering away upon parch- 
ments in the convents and other sacred 
edifices of Italy, and Spain, and France, 
and other countries upon the continent 
of Europe. Those which are generally 


known, the best of which Professor 
March has gathered into this volume, 
are those which had such distinguished 
merit and such general interest that they 
became known beyond the countries in 
which they were produced, and were 
spread far and wide throughout Christen- 
dom. 

Of these hymns a few are very well 
known to all lovers of poetical literature 
who have even a moderate acquaintance 
with the Latin language. The greatest 
of all of them by general consent is the 
‘Dies Ire,” which was written by a 
monk named Thomas, called of Olano, 
from a small town in Italy. He wasa 
Franciscan, and one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the order. Nothing else what- 
ever is known of him, not even, we be- 
lieve, whether he wrote another hymn; 
but this one must have been written in 
the thirteenth century, as the Franciscan 
order was founded in the year 1208. 
Half a thousand years have passed, and 
the song of the almost nameless monk 
has become a part of the religious litera- 
ture of all civilized peoples, and year af- 
ter year it stirs the human heart more 
deeply. We may not believe in the com- 
ing of that dies ire; we may be evolu- 
tionists, or any other sort of ists, but we 
cannot read that hymn without a chord of 
sympathy thrilling between us and the 
ignorant and probably bigoted enthusi- 
ast who first sang it five hundred years 
ago in Italy. The reason of this is that 
although we may doubt, he believed with 
an intensely earnest belief in the coming 
of the day of wrath; that he thus be- 
lieved that its coming concerned the 
whole human race; and that he was able 
to utter this belief in language which for 
fervor, simplicity, grandeur, and power 
has not been surpassed, if it has been 
equalled, in all religious literature. Its 
merits could not be better set forth than 
they have been by Dr. Schaff, who says: 
‘The secret of its irresistible power lies 
in the awful grandeur of the theme, the 
intense earnestness and pathos of the 
poet, the simple majesty and solemn 
music of its langusge, the stately meter, 
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the triple rhyme, and the vowel asso- 
nances chosen in striking adaptation to 
the sense—all combining to produce an 
overwhelming effect, as if we heard the 
final crash of the universe, the commo- 
tion of the opening graves, the trumpet 
of the archangel summoning the quick 
and dead, and saw the ‘king of tremen- 
dous majesty’ seated on the throne of 
justice and mercy, and ready to dispense 
everlasting life and everlasting woe.” 
But after all the two elements of its 
power are the intense earnestness, the 
overwhelming belief of the speaker and 
the solemn music in which he utters that 
belief. The charm of the latter is so 
great that it is felt even by those who are 
entirely ignorant of the meaning of the 
words. This is the chief reason why it 
has never been effectively translated, 
although the attempts have been so nu- 
merous. Into what language can be 
-tranfused the spirit and the grand ca- 
dence of these lines ? 

Tuba, mirum spargens sonum 

Per sepulcra regionum, 

Coget omnes ante thronum. 

Mors stupebit et natura, 


Quum resurget creatura 
Judicanti responsura. 


This hymn would have puzzled Cicero, 
terrified Virgil, amazed Quinctilian; but 
we modern readers of Latin are lost in 
admiration of its beauty. 

And this brings us to a point as to 
which, with all our thankfulness to Pro- 
fessor March for his intelligent labor in 
compilation and his valuable annotations 
and excursions, we can hardly agree with 
him in the position which he takes with 
regard to these hymns. He sets them 
forth as fit for college study. It is diffi- 
cult to see their place there except as a 
part of the history of literature. Their 
value as educating Latin is almost no- 
thing. They are, except in a few in- 
stances, entirely modern in spirit and in 
form. Their construction is almost that 
of the modern analytical languages. As 
to the form of Latin poetry they have no- 
thing of it. Their prosody would drive 
Terentius Maurus mad. It depends on 
accent, not on quantity. It rhymes, and 
not only rhymes, but doubly rhymes, like 
Hudibras. They are thus lacking in that 
unlikeness of structure to modern lan- 
guage which gives to Latin and to Greek 
one of their chief values as a means of 
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mental discipline. In support of his 
claim for them of a place in the classical 
curriculum Professor March urges their 
Christian spirit and says ‘‘ the study of lit- 
erature is useful mainly to develop charac- 
ter.” We doubt that this plea will be ad- 
mitted as sound in reference to literature 
studied in college. The value of litera- 
ture in a general way is certainly, to a 
degree at least, that which Professor 
March sets forth as its only value, or, 
more, its only use. But literature, at 
least classical literature, is studied in 
college for its training power. It is like 
the pugilist’s striking a stuffed bag, or 
the oarsman’s walking five or ten miles a 
day when in training for a contest. The 
pugilist does not want to knock the bag 
to pieces; the oarsman is not in search 
of the beauties of nature. They both 
wish to exercise their muscles and bring 
their bodies into the most effective work- 
ing condition. This is the use of the 
study of the classics and the mathematics 
at college. The beauties of the Latin 
and Greek authors which the student 
reads are not passed over; they are of 
high value in the formation of taste; 
but the chief value of such reading to 
the young student is its disciplinary 
power, 

Nor are many of these hymns of a very 
high literary value in any sense. The 
‘* Dies Irm,’’ the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” and a 
few others are very beautiful; but many 
of them are mere patristic theology put 
into rhyming Latin, dog Latin almost; 
others are mere aves and credos expand- 
ed; others are commonplace, tame repe- 
titions of what has been better told else- 
where. See for example these lines 
“*De Nativitate Domini”: 

Pner natns in Bethlehem 
Unde gaudet Jerusalem, 


Hic jacet tn presepio 
Qui regnat sine termino. 


Cognovit bos et asinas 

Quod puer erat Dominus. 
What the ox and the ass thought is of as 
little value in the formation of charaeter 
or of taste as the Latin is in the teaching 
of language. And the same and even 
more may be said of two lines further on 
in which the “poet” (!) goes into the 
physiology of the Immaculate Concep- 
—  eeneen virgine 

Sine virili semine. 
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We owe Professor March much for his 
labors in philology, but we doubt if we 
are to owe him the introduction of these 
hymns into our college course, not to 
say their substitvtion for Virgil and 
Horace, Livy, Cicero, and Tacitus. 


Nevertheless he has done a good work in 
forming this collection and in so editing 
it that those who have a very moderate 
acquaintange with Latin can master the 
hymns with the help of a lexicon. 
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light. He likes a wayside inn, where he 
is cheerfully served by a neat, well-man- 
nered young woman, probably the daugh- 
ter of the house. He takes pleasure in, 
if he does not approve, a well-established 
society in which positions are clearly de- 
fined and in which an inferior position 
does not imply a lack of respectability 
or of self-respect. All this he found in 
England, seeing it, as he says, with kin- 
dred and sympathizing eyes, and of it he 
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discourses in a way well suited toawaken 
the same liking in the minds of his read- 
ers, if it is not there already. What 
seems chiefly to delight him in England 
is the comparative simplicity and sound- 
ness of all things. Perhaps the essence 
of what he writes about the mother coun- 


‘* Winter Sunsuins.’’ By John Bur- 
roughs. i6mo, pp. 234. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 

If we should say that this book has for 
its inner subject the reciprocal relation 
of man and nature, we should be taking 
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rather a German view of it; and yet it 
would not be quite so fantastically pro- 
found as much German esthetic criti- 
cism is. That relation is continually sug- 
gested in both parts of the book; that 
which relates to Old England as well as 
that which is filled with the spirit and the 
scenes of New England, although the au- 
thor gives us a glimpse of theVirginia side 
of the Potomac. It is very difficult to de- 
fine what ‘‘ Winter Sunshine ” is—to give 
it by name its place in literature. It is 
not story telling or essay writing, or 
even pen and ink sketching. It reminds 
us sometimes of Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Nat- 
ural History of Selborne"’; but it is not 
the work of a naturalist even in those parts 
in which the author discourses with such 
knowledge and such sympathy of the 
habits of animals; and these are compara- 
tively few in number. It has somewhat 
the spirit of the best books of travel; 
and nearly one-half of it, under the sub- 
title of ‘‘ An October Abroad,” is travel- 
writing of the best kind, chiefly about 
England. 

Mr. Burroughs evidently felt himself 
at home in “ mellow England,” as he so 
well names it. He isa lover, a real lover 
of nature; he likes quiet, and stability, 
and culture, and good breeding united 
with simple homeliness. He delights in 
old houses, old gardens, and old roads. 
The signs of a long intimacy between 
man and nature are pleasant to his eyes, 
and he enjoys a climate in which if there 
is not much brillianey of sky and clear- 
ness of atmosphere, there is more than 
compensation in a balmy air and heavens 
half filled with fieecy clouds full of soft 


try is in @ passage about roads and rail- 
ways. In the English railway much is 
spent on the road and comparatively lit- 
tle on the cars; but he says, ‘‘ I had rath- 
er ride smoothly, swiftly, and safely in a- 
luggage van than be jerked and jolted 
to destruction in the velvet and veneering 
of our palace cars. Upholster the roads 
first, and let us ride on bare boards until 
a cushion can be afforded.” Then he adds 
a reflection that would not have been 
written down for publication by a seeker 
of popularity: ‘‘To me there is no 
more marked sign of the essential vulgar- 
ity of our national manners than these 
princely cars and beggarly clap-trap 
roads. It is like a man wearing a ruffled 
and jewelled shirt-front, but too poor 
to afford a shirt itself.” Under this 
some of us may wince, but it would be 
well if we all would lay it to heart. 

It is chiefly, however, as the work of a 
lover of outdoor life, and of walking, that 
this book has its great attraction and is 
likely, we hope, to do much good. It 
touches us there upon a very weak point. 
We are shamefully disinclined to use our 
legs; and by this neglect we lose the best 
enjoyment of the earth and of the heavens, 
we forego a great promoter of health 
and cheerfulness, and we contract an 
egoistic temperof mind. Mr. Burroughs 
is right when he says that he does not 
exaggerate the importance or the charms 
of pedestrianism or our need as a people 
tocultivate the art. ‘‘I think,” he says, 
‘it would tend to soften the national 
manners, to teach us the meaning of lei- 
sure, to acquaint us with the charms ef 
the open air, to strengthen and foster the 
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tie between the race and the land.” It 
is indeed somewhat saddening to reflect 
upon the rarity with which Ameri- 
cans seek those simple, homely invigorat- 
ing pleasures which are to be found 
in country walks and rambles. We 
geem to use a road merely as a means 
of getting from one place to another; an 
important road function, no doubt; but 
to ask of it and to find in it no more is 
to see in it only its lowest uses. We get 
into carriages, trotting wagons—vehicles 
of some sort—and drive about; but it is 
for the sake of the driving; we sit lazily 
and look at the sky, or we go miles to 
see some much talked-of view. But 
this is not enjoying or even knowing na- 
ture and the invigorating delight of 
healthful exercise. Of what there is be- 
tween the place we start from and that 
we go to we know nothing, care nothing. 
Better that we should walk a mile with 
eyes open than drive in this way ten. 
Catch us at it though! We have got to 
such a point of sluggishness of body and 
of indifference to open air enjoyments 
that people wishing to go from one end 
of a pretty village or rural town to the 
other, a distance of a mile or two, 
instead of walking along the village road, 
will take the railway if there be an upper 
and a lower station, as there often is. 
And the farmer hitches up the horse and 
wagon on Sunday, that he and his wife 
and his daughters may ride two or three 
miles, and perhaps but one, to church. 
An English countess and her daughters 
would walk, and on their way chat with 
all their rural neighbors, gentle and sim- 
ple, who would be walking too. Mr. 
Burroughs’s book is the book of a contem- 
plative pedestrian, and is one of the best 
of its kind—a kind very rare with us. It 
has a flavor of manliness with its 
thought and of simplicity with its cul- 
ture which is very charming. We have 
no words for it but those of hearty 
praise. 





*“‘HEALTH AND Epvucation.” By the 
Rey. Charles Kingsley, Canon of West- 
minster. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

This book, though published before its 
author’s death, will be by most readers 
received in appreciative commemoration 
of one whose nature was in the best and 
broadest sense philanthropic, and whose 
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sympathies were cosmopolitan, as in some 
respects a fit close of his career. It 
shows in every line how little Mr. Kings- 
ley thought of himself and how much of 
his fellow men. Rarely does he offer 
those words of spiritual instruction which 
fall so naturally from a clergyman, and 
yet every page is imbued with the pas- 
tor’s spirit. The treatise lacks continui- 
ty, the theme of one page being often 
shaded off into some other thought on 
the next. It is more distinguished for 
breadth of philanthropy and _ isolated 
flashes of acute thought, than for a com- 
prehensive treatment of its subject. But 
even these faults remind us of that period 
in Mr. Kingsley’s life which saw him 
gradually changed from the reformer to 
the philanthropist. That change came 
to him in consequence of mental growth; 
it was the result of widening experience, 
and perhaps of profounder views of poli- 
tics. But it cost the world the fruits of 
genius. It is undeniable that our author 
is not considered by those who early 
learned to love him to have fulfilled his 
first promise, and the reason probably 
is that his later years were not sustained 
by the same eager faith in action which 
made his earlier works so glowing. He 
seemed to turn from the dream of politi- 
cal or social action to intellectual influ- 
ences. Instead of passing laws to raise 
the poeple, he would have the people so 
well taught that better laws would be the 
natural outgrowth of society. 

The present volume is a work in just 
this direction. It is a well-known fact 
that human life has lengthened by one- 
quarter or more in a century and a half, 
and under one or another fanciful or po- 
etic name, Mr. Kingsley here lays before 
us a number of papers and lectures on 
the way to keep up and carry forward 
this increase of comfort and consequent 
longevity. One thing he proposes is 
‘*public schools of health,” where lee- 
tures on hygiene and sanitary science 
should be given. In other papers he talks 
of ventilation, the proper position for 
houses in relation to hills, the provision 
of pure water, the use of exercise, and 
other means of physical invigoration. 
The titles of these opening papers are in 
themselves kindly reminders of the au- 
thor’s lively imagination. ‘*The Two 
Breaths,” ‘‘ The Fee of Knowledge,” and 
‘*The Air Mothers’ are some of them. 
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From this series we pass to another in 
which he advocates the study of the sci- 
ences, and the paper on ‘“ Bio-Geology”’ 
is perhaps the best in the book. A third 
series is made up of papers on “ Hero- 
ism,” ‘‘Superstition,’”’ and ‘‘Science,’’ 
and these are followed by three personal 
sketches on ‘* George Buchanan, scholar,” 
**Rondelet, the Huguenot naturalist,” 
and ‘‘Vesalius, the anatomist.” The 
papers contain many of those bright con- 
ceptions and bits of rare wisdom for 
which their author’s works have always 
been noted. He frequently refers to his 
thirty-five years of parish experience, 
and sometimes to his historical researches, 
and from both these sources he draws bits 
of keen reflection. The book certainly 
does not equal some of its predecessors, 
and sometimes we fancy that in a certain 
lack of close céordination of ideas, we 
trace signs of that decline in intellectual 
vigor which may come, even at Mr. 
Kingsley’s age, to one who works as hard 
ashe did. But in spite of his lessened 
brilliancy, ‘‘ Health and Education” will 
be found an agreeable companion, and a 
storehouse of learned and quaint con- 
ception. 


‘*¢ History oF THE CiviL WAR IN AMER- 
1ca.” By the Comte de Paris. Trans- 
lated with the approval of the author, by 
Louis F, Tasistro. Edited by Henry 
Coppeé, LL. D. Vol. I. Philadelphia: 
Jos. H. Coates & Co. 

From the Count of Paris was to be ex- 
pected a history which should show not 
merely what an unprejudiced foreigner 
thought of our war, but also what view 
of it he would present to foreign readers. 
His book should be a mirror in which 
Americans might see themselves as others 
see them. This is not, however, the case 
to any important extent. It is a grave 
and methodical discussion of military 
events, with just enough reference to po- 
litical and social conditions to make the 
prominent points in the situation clear. 
We do not mean to say the story is unin- 
teresting. On the contrary, the mode of 
fighting, both on the grand scale and in 
its minutiw, was, in the author’s hands, 
the key to American character and histo- 
ry. Most Americans understand in a 
vague way that our fighting was different 
from that common on European soil, and 
that a foreign army would have to learn 
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war anew before it could hope to ‘‘ whip 
us.” From this book they can learn just 
what the difference was, and will find 
that the notion they hold so vaguely has 
its basis of truth. There is another rea- 
son why we would like to see the Count 
of Paris’s history have a wide circulation 
among Americans. It gives a succinct 
account of the more important conflicts 
in which we have been engaged, the Rev- 
olution, war of 1812, and the Mexican 
war, as well as some of the Indian fights 
and surveying expeditions in the West. 
The book is, therefore, in reality a histo- 
ry of the United States army, the civil 
war being its most extended detail. 
These early chapters are as valuable to 
American as to French readers. Few of 
our people have even a moderately fair 
conception of our military history. Our 
busy people derive most of their knowl- 
edge from school histories, and though 
these resound with the bray of the trum- 
pets, they convey little real knowledge. 
The author’s presentation of political 
events has been arraigned by some syin- 
pathizers with the South, but it is fair in 
spirit and moderate in expression. A 
descendant of kings can hardly be ex- 
pected to appreciate very highly the doc- 
trine of ‘‘ States’ rights,” and a Europe- 
an of assured and high position must be 
forgiven the few teuches of ridicule he 
lays upon the pretension of the citizens 
of any section to be considered the only 
aristocracy of the country. He repre- 
sents the government of Richmond asa 
despotism, and points out how much the 
Confederate armies owed to the severe 
discipline which came more naturally 
both to government and people than it 
did to men reared in the notions habitual 
to the northerners. But while the defec- 
tion of the Southern States is treated not 
only as a blunder, but as a blunder into 
which the southern people were entrapped 
by cunning and unscrupulous leaders; 
and while the conduct of men like 
Twiggs and Van Dorn is spoken of as 
plain treason, and personally disgraceful 
to them, the real burden of the histori- 
an’s criticism is reserved for the leaders 
on the side with which he sympathized. 
The discussions concerning McClellan’s 
political views, the meddling of the Con- 
gressional Committee on the conduct of 
the war, the timidity which shackled the 
Army of the Potomac to the city of 
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Washington, and last and greatest, the 
military ambition of President Lincoln, 
are animadverted upon with a force 
which the author does not care to display 
in treating of the Richmond government. 
He seems to consider that the acts of the 
irresponsible Confederates have little sig- 
nificance to nations which must maintain 
legal rights even when prosecuting war. 

The translation is well made, but the 
translator has committed the error of 
leaving the French measures and weights 
unaltered. This is unpardonable. The 
metric system may be legal in this coun- 
try, but that is no reason why a transla- 
tor should force it upon readers who have 
not the remotest conception of its divi- 
sions. The lack of an index is also a se- 
rious defect in an historical work which 
is issued volume by volume. The Count 
of Paris’s work shows great care. His 
errors of statement are remarkably few 
and unimportant, but he could not resist 
the temptation to dramatic effect when 
he ascribed Captain Ericsson’s invention 
of the Monitor to Captain Cowles of the 
British navy, and said that the northern- 
ers borrowed one half the Englishman’s 
plans and the southerners the other half, 
the two halves meeting as the Monitor 
and Merrimac in Hampton Roads. 





“AnnuaL Report upon THE GEO- 
GRAPHICAL EXPLORATIONS AND SURVEYS 
West or tne One Hunprepta Meri- 
pian.’ By Lieut. George M. Wheeler. 
1875. 

This is the most important of the 
‘* progress reports ” which this survey 
has published. It contains in a remark- 
ably condensed form a vast number of 
interesting and val.able details respect- 
ing the geodetic work accomplished, and 
the natural history of our Western coun- 
try. Prof. Cope’s report on geology is 
especially devoted to the discussion of 
the mountain structure of several prom- 
inent ranges, and is so tersely written as 
to form a most valuable compendium of 
the facts developed in the study of our 
greatest mountain region. The dia- 
grammatic illustrations are admirably 
managed. In some minor points Prof. 
Cope gives us scraps of curious informa- 
tion. Among our artists we have a 
number who seek these western fields for 
their subjects, and return with land- 
scapes so highly colored that there is a 
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pretty general suspicion of their fidelity 
to nature. But he describes localities 
where red and yellow beds are overlaid 
by deposits of snow-white gypsum. The 
rains have carried down a thin wash 
of this white upon the colored beds, pro- 
ducing stripes or fan-shaped shades of 
a beautiful mauve tint, which gives these 
rocky walls the appearance of a change- 
able silk, the mauve representing the 
shadows and the red and yellow the 
lights. Altogether the picturesque forms, 
brilliant hues, and regular cleavages of 
the precipices must form, as the Professor 
says they do, scenes of unusual beauty. 
Our artists are therefore sustained. He 
examined the famous locality of the 
great ‘‘ diamond swindle,” and finds that 
the soil is full of garnets, which must 
have been brought as much as fifty miles 
by the distributing force. It will be re- 
membered that the diamonds and “ ru- 
bies ” were principally found in ant hills, 
and he noticed the singular fact that the 
garnets in the ant hills were finer and bet- 
ter colored than elsewhere. From this he 
argues that ants may have a fancy for 
high colors. He also made an interest- 
ing discovery in ethnology. Cortes and 
his army of conquerors found the Mexi- 
cans in possession of a bluish green min- 
eral which they prized highly, and alot- 
ted an important place in their mythol- 
ogy, for in their ‘‘ immaculate concep- 
tion” a piece of ‘‘chalchihuitl” is the 
progenitor of the god-born son. What 
this stone was the historians have 
not been able even to conjecture, but 
Professor Cope has found its locality. 
It is an impure turquoise existing in 
small veins in a hill of trachyte, a vol- 
canic rock seventeen miles southwest of 
Sante Fé. Stones of fine blue color are 
rarely found in these veins, most of them 
being stained a dirty green. Mineral- 
ogically they are distinguished by con- 
taining silica. This discovery throws 
light at once both upon the high estima- 
tion of this gem among the Aztec and 
also upon the extent of their commerce. 
Chalchihuitl was a gem, brought from a 
great distance, perhaps through hostile 
tribes, and doubtless of great price. 
Prof. Cope determined the temperature 
of several mountain springs, and found 
it to be unexpectedly high, and tolerably 
constant, summer and winter. This he 
explains on the hypothesis that the quan- 
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tity of water discharged from the lower 
strata is so great that it does not have 
time to give up its heat to the upper rock 
layers. The subject is important in its 
relation to the distribution and propaga- 
tion of fishes. 

Space forbids our touching upon the 
numerous discoveries in ethnology and 
natural history with which the report 
abounds. Its conciseness is worthy of 
praise in an age which seems to be char- 
acterized by wordiness and diffuse treat- 
ment. Several Alberttypes of scenery 


are given, besides numerous illustrations 
of rock dwellings. This is one of the re- 
ports which the Government would prob- 
ably find it advantageous to put on sale. 


“‘Our PorticaL Favorites.’”’ Second 
Series. A Selection from the Best Minor 
Poems of the English Language, Com- 
prising Chiefly Longer Poems. By <As- 
chel C. Kendrick. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 

It would be hard to say just what 
makes a selection of standard poems ac- 
ceptable, since no book contains or possi- 
bly can contain the favorite poetic mor- 
sels of every reader. In the very concep- 
tion of such a book a choice must be 
made between two distinct kinds of treat- 
ment. Shall the volume contain the 
poems we read oftenest, and know al- 
most by heart, or shall it be a collection 
of less familiar works, picked out with 
such judgment that both the rarity and 
the excellence shall be inviting ? Prof. 
Kendrick’s book belongs to the first of 
these classes. He has gathered a se- 
ries of poems which will probably be 
very acceptable to a large class of 
readers. From Milton he takes ‘II 
Penseroso,” ‘L’Allegro,” and _ parts 
of ‘“Comus’’; from Byron he has the 
“Ode to Napoleon,” ‘The Dream,” 
and ‘‘ Waterloo”; and these selections 
are typical of the work, which carries 
out very well the idea of one class of 
handy books of poetry. As a necessary 
consequence it does not answer the re- 
quirements of the other class. He has 
given the poems a chronological order, but 
the collection does not afford us a good 
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idea of the progress of poetical writing. 
He occasionally presents us with a gem 
from some author who is rare compared 
to the company he is in, but no attempt 
is made to give the book the character of 
a collection where the reader may find 
unexpected beauties. The name of the 
book, in fact, expresses exactly its char- 
acter. The first series contained short 
poems, and was well received. We have 
seen it in many homes, and it was always 
well spoken of. That is the only test 
worth mentioning. We all have our pe- 
culiar tastes, and Dr. Kendrick’s judg- 
ment seems to be representative of that 
possessed by a large number of his coun- 
trymen. The present volume contains 
longer poems, and necessarily offers less 
variety than the first. It is pleasant to 
meet with evidence of its author’s classi- 
cal training even on the title-page, 
which is constructed on the true princi- 
ples of monumental inscription; it has 
no punctuation. 


‘*Cartoons.” By Margaret J. Pres- 
ton. Boston: Roberts Bros, 

This book bears a title happily chosen, 
if we regard it principally as representa- 
tive of the leading portion of the work, 
though some of the poems in the several 
divisions, of which there are three, ‘‘ Car- 
toons from the Life of the Old Mas- 
ters,” ‘‘Cartoons from the Life of the 
Legends,’’ and ‘‘ Cartoons from the Life 
of To-day,” are elaborated beyond the 
strict limit of designs drawn for finishing 
alfresco. In these pictures, many of them 
supplied with all one could desire of color- 
ing and tone, we would render tribute 
to the author’s strength of touch, beyond 
any of her virtues as an artist. Pure in 
sentiment, elevated in aim, clear in style, 
and rich in diction, these cartoons, es- 
pecially the fourteen in the first division, 
are nevertheless most noteworthy for the 
masterly vigor of their dramatic action. 

The marked advance in merit of this 
volume over the one entitled ‘Old Song 
and New” will proportionately advance 
the writer’s reputation, and increase the 
interest in any forthcoming work of hers. 
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— ‘* A areeNn Christmas makes a fat 
churehyard,” says the old proverb; but, 
like many old proverbs, this one is not to 
be trusted. More than two-thirds of our 
nominal winter has passed, and except 
two cold ‘‘snaps” of hardly as many 
days’ duration, the temperature has been 
that of autumn, Many were the fore- 
bodings as to the mortal consequences of 
such ‘‘ unseasonable weather ”; but they 
proved to be happily vain. The winter 
has been unusually healthy. There has 
been comparatively little sickness; and 
the death rate has been actually dimin- 
ished. The truth is, that the notion 
about the healthiness of seasonable 
weather is entirely unfounded, unless 
that seasonableness is temperate. It is 
the extremes of heat and cold that bring 
sickness and death, let them come when 
they may. And in this respect low tem- 
perature is worse than high. Cold kills. 
All warm-blooded animals, including 
man, are heat-producing. They must, by 
a slow internal combustion, keep up a 
certain degree of heat in their bodies, or 
they die. If the temperature of the air 
around them is so low that their own 
natural heat passes off more rapidly than 
they can generate it, their vital force is 
at once lowered, their strength is ex- 
hausted, their nervous energy dimin- 
ished; they succumb and die, even if they 
are not frozen. The very young, the very 
old, the sickly, and the feeble suffer from 
this depression more than the young, the 
middle-aged, and the robust; and in cold 
weather they pass away more rapidly than 
in temperate, even more rapidly than in 
weather which is excessively warm. And 
it makes no difference when they are sub- 
jected to this depressing influence. It 
has the same effect whether the name of 
the month ‘has an rinit ’ ornot. Why 
should it ? It is high time that we should 
rid ourselves of this notion of the health- 
iness of seasonable winter weather, which 
is at war both with reason and statistics. 
A moderately warm winter is a blessing: 
and it never has been more so than to us 
in these years of 1875 and 1876, when so 
many persons have found their means of 


comfortable life greatly diminished. A 
seasonable winter in our latitude de- 
mands fire, plenty of food, and plenty of 
clothing as the conditions of health and 
even of life. Let us be thankful for the 
unseasonableness of a winter when so 
many of us found fuel, food, and clothing 
hard to get. The farmers may suffer a 
little in their grain fields, and they have 
our sympathy; and the ice companies 
may have short crops; but that they will 
make up for by long prices. 


— THERE has not been for a long time 
& more cheering manifestation of a revi- 
val of feeling which seemed to be dying 
out—that of respect for what ought to be 
respected—than the request of the law- 
yers of New York to the clerk of the Su- 
preme Court to announce the entrance of 
the presiding judge at the opening of the 
court, in order that the members of the 
bar should rise and remain standing un- 
til the judge takes his seat. The man- 
ners of our court rooms for some years 
past have been as bad as they could well 
be without defying all the laws of de- 
cency. They have been steadily deterio- 
rating until there was little more deco- 
rum about the administration of justice 
than prevails in any respectable bar-room 
or billiard-room. Deference to the bench 
and courtesy between members of the 
bar had almost disappeared. Certain 
rules and regulations were observed, for 
without them the transaction of the busi- 
ness of trials would have been impossi- 
ble. But beyond that limit the effort 
seemed to be to make a court room as 
much like any other place of miscellane- 
ous gathering as might be. And it must 
be confessed that the effort was attended 
with a very considerable degree of suc- 
cess. But the affairs of a court are the 
very gravest that can be transacted. 
They affect the property, the liberty, and 
even the lives of citizens. Surely they 
should be characterized by all the exter- 
nal dignity with which they can be sur- 
rounded. They should be made impres- 
sive, and if possible imposing; and this 
they cannot be unless those who take of- 
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ficia! part in them show by their manner 
and their manners that they themselves 
are conscious of the great gravity and im- 
portance of their functions, A very im- 
portant step in this direction is this out- 
ward manifestation of respect to the per- 
son of the presiding officer of the law. 
It is to be hoped that the example of the 
New York bar will be followed through- 
out the country. And would it not be 
well to take one step further, and for 
counsel to assume the gown which has 
given to their profession its designation 
of the profession of the robe? The wig 
of the English judge and barrister is a 
fantastic, inconvenient, and uncomely 
thing. But the robe is graceful, becom- 
ing, and adds dignity to every figure. 
Members of a court-martial appear in 
uniform; and the effect is good both upon 
them and upon all present. Our civil 
courts in like manner would lose nothing 
in efficiency, and gain much in dignity 
and in weight with the public, if, with 
courtly manners, judge and counsel 
would assume during the performance 
of their official duties a court costume. 


— A very constant and a very sad 
item of the news daily published for the 
last two or three months has been the 
account of failures in business. We can- 
not but think that this has been carried 
very much too far. When a great house 
like Jay Cooke and Company or Duncan, 
Sherman & Company goes down, drag- 
ging a large number of not unimportant 
houses down after it, there is proper oc- 
casion for newspaper comment, for the 
occasion is one of general interest. But 
even in regard to such bankrupts do not 
our ‘table contemporaries ’’ carry the 
matter just a little bit too far? It is 
well that we should know that the emi- 
nent house of Borrow, Greenbacks & 
Company “‘ suspended payment ”—for no- 
body fails nowadays; and it is well per- 
haps that we should be told that their li- 
abilities are about $3,500,000 and their 
nominal assets $57,390.5; that their 
creditors, who are chiefly depositors, are 
about to hold a meeting, and that it is 
doubtful whether they will resume busi- 
ness. All this is pertinent to the occa- 
sion. But why should the occasion be 
taken to go into the private affairs of 
Mr. Borrow and Mr. Greenback, and 
even of the undistinguished‘‘Co.?” Why 
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should we be told of their pedigrees, and 
whom they respectively married, of their 
personal tastes, and the occupation of 
their leisure moments, of Mr. Borrow’s 
cottage at Newport, of the elegance of 
Mrs. Borrow, of the report that the firm 
came near being dissolved because of the 
rivalry between that lady and Mrs. 
Greenback. Of what particular value 
and interest to the public is the an- 
nouncement that the uncle of the ‘‘Co.” 
began life as an oysterman? And why 
that reference to the report at one time 
current in fashionable circles, that the 
fascinations of young Mr. Borrow had 
given Mr. Greenback ground for divorce? 
And to what good end this publication 
of the business misfortunes of the undis- 
tinguished, unimportant throng, whose 
success or failure is alike uninteresting, 
except to the few persons directly con- 
nected with them? We actually saw a 
long paragraph the other day recording 
the suspension of dealers in bagging, in 
which we were told that the ‘financial 
difficulties ’ of the firm were due to ‘a 
peculiar depression in the bagging inter- 
est,’’ a depression so great that “the 
whole bagging business of the city is ina 
critical condition.” Ere long we may 
look for a paragraph announcing the sus- 
pension of some ‘‘ eminent’’ ale and cider 
bottling ‘‘ house.” We shall be told that 
their financial difficulties are supposed to 
have arisen from a peculiar depression 
in the cork and bung interest; that there 
was a time, when corks were lively and 
bungs were looking up, when this emi- 
nent house was supposed to be in a thriv- 
ing condition; but that the whole cork 
and bung interest of the city has fallen 
into a critical condition; they have suc- 
cumbed, suspended and made an assign- 
ment; and that of course it is uncertain 
whether they will resume. Enterprise in 
journalism is laudable; but we venture 
to hint to our eminent daily contempo- 
raries that even enterprise may be run 
into the ground, 


— Wuo would have believed that amid 
all the retrenchment consequent upon 
hard times the theatres were doing a 
very profitable business? One would 
suppose that they would be the first to 
feel the effect of the comparative fewness 
of dollars in people’s pockets. But it 
is not so, Men will deny themselves 
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books, which are the first superfluity, 
so called, that is cut off, but they will 
not deny themselves drinks, or cigars, 
or it seems the theatre. A rumor that 
the prices of admission to the New York 
theatres were to,be lowered has brought 
to light the fact not only that the thea- 
tres were thriving in the midst of the de- 
pression of all other business, but that 
they were thriving by the sale of their 
highest-priced seats. It seems that all 
the high-priced seats are sold first. And 
not only is this true, but the lower-priced 
seats are refused when the high-priced 
seats are unattainable. Now as, although 
there is room for a preference in seats, 
almost all on the first two floors are 
about equally good for the mere hearing 
and seeing the play, this exclusive pre- 
ference for the highest-priced seats is 
worthy of remark. It is so great that 
the treasurer of Wallack’s theatre pointed 
out to one reporter that at the time 
when he was making his inquiry ‘the 
$1.50 orchestra chairs were all occupied, 
and many persons had left because there 
were no more such seats to be had, actu- 
ally preferring to wait until another op- 
portunity rather than sit in the $1 seats 
on the same floor, a number of which re- 
mained unsold.” Plainly the desire thus 
manifested is merely the result of an un- 
willingness to appear unable to afford to 
pay the highest price. It is hardly an 
amiable, certainly not an admirable trait 
of our national character. The notion 
that every man must have, at least in 
public, the best that is to be had, or 
what seems to be the best, is at the bot- 
tom of a great deal of our money trou- 
ble. Weare lacking in the blunt, manly 
honesty which is not afraid to say to all 
the world, I can’t afford the best, and I 
am not ashamed of being as happy as 
possible, at least content, with what I 
ean afford. If we could do that, we 
should not only save money, but preserve 
character. But we must be elegant or 
die, like the car conductor who, when 
urged by an honest German to go to one 
of the minor theatres, which was ‘‘ goot,” 
replied, in the hearing of the N. P., 
““Naouw. I shall go to Wallack’s. 
Wen I go to ay theaytre I like to go toa 
fuss-class theaytre.” Doubtless he sat 
also only in ‘‘fuss-class” seats. For 
shall we not be elegant in spite of the 
bell-punch ? 
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— WE are apt to take pride in our free- 
dom; not merely in our form of self-gov- 
ernment and our equality before the law, 
but in our freedom to go where we please 
and do what we please without let or 
hindrance, and without question by any 
official person. This freedom has a cer- 
tain value, no doubt; and to advocate its 
restraint would be to affront popular 
feeling very boldly. And yet such oc- 
currences as that of which the bank rob- 
bery at Northampton in Massachusetts 
is a striking and characteristic example 
show that a closer watch over strangers 
than we practise has its advantages. 
There the cashier of a bank and all his 
family were gagged while the robbers, af- 
ter compelling him at the pistol’s mouth 
to tell him the combination that would 
unlock the safe, went in a quiet, business- 
like way to their plunder, and when they 
had got possession of seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, they made off noone 
knows whither. Nor does any one know 
who they were, for they robbed in masks, 
But it is known that for nearly a month 
before the robbery, a few strange men 
appeared from time to time in the town, 
and lounged around the hotels and pub- 
lic places, and that these men have 
now disappeared. That they were con- 
nected with the robbery is plain, and 
they were probably the robbers them- 
selves, although they may have been only 
the scouting party that prepared the way. 
Now aknot of strange men cannot appear 
in a provincial town under a government 
more paternal than ours without giving 
some satisfactory account of themselves 
to the local authorities. Nor could 
they until recently even in so large 
a city as Paris. We laugh and fret 
when we go to Cuba, and even in time of 
peace find that we cannot leave Havana 
without permission—permission which is 
granted as matter of course, except in 
the case of very suspicious persons, but 
the very granting of which irritates us. 
Moreover the authorities of the place 
whither we are going are informed of 
our probable arrival, or at least on 
our arrival we or the manager of our 
police affairs must show to the police 
authorities who we are and whence 
we came, and produce our letters di- 
missory, or remain under surveillance 
until they or their equivalent can be ob- 
tained. We cannot lounge about the 
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country town altogether unknown and 
pick up information that will enable us 
to gag a family and vanish within an hour 
or two, nobody knows whither, with 
three quarters of a million of other peo- 
ple’s dollars in our pockets. This is one 
reason why such robberies are so very 
much rarer in France and in Cuba than 
they are with us. It is assumed there that 
society has a right to know who it is that 
comes to live under its laws, to claim 
their protection as well as to be subject 
to them, and that if they are honest folk, 
they will make no objection to telling 
their names and where they came from. 
In Cuba robbery or even theft is very 
rare. Men keep their money, not in 
banks, but in their strong boxes, which 
stand easily accessible in their offices or 
their houses. It is the custom to send 
money—that is, gold—about in bags; 
and these bags are very frequently put 
in charge of the masters of small sailing 
vessels, which go from one port to the 
other, and all on board of which are or 
have been at some time connected with 
the slave trade. No receipt is given; 
and the asking for one would be resent- 
ed as an insult. But the money always 
reaches its destination, One reason of 
this is the prevailing sense of honor; but 
another doubtless is that such transac- 
tions are generally known to the police, 
and the sharp watchfulness for which 
they are proverbial. From this we 
might perhaps learn something. 


— Tue Woman’s Dress Association in 
England is turning its attention to the 
servant maids, who it seems are almost as 
fond of finery as their mistresses are. 
This very sad condition of things the 
Dress Association proposes to remedy by 
offering prizes in money to female ser- 
vants who will dress in accordance with 
their station in life. Doubtless the mo- 
tives of the ladies of the Dress Associa- 
tion are good; nor is there any doubt 
whatever that the cooks and chamber- 
maids and nurses, both in England and 
in America, dress very absurdly, very un- 
becomingly, and very unsuitably. Their 
gowns and bonnets are in fashion and in 
fabric coarse, cheap imitations of those 
worn by their mistresses, and the result 
is both laughable and lamentable. If 
they could be persuaded to wear good, 
serviceable garments of simple fashion, 
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neat, snug, and clean, for ‘‘ everyday,” 
and for a Sunday or holiday attire to 
wear a costume which, while it was pretty 
and tasteful, would be modest and un- 
ambitious, and not a coarse caricature of 
the fashionable female garments of the 
period, which surely need no caricatur- 
ing to make them grotesque, it would be 
very much better for all concerned. The 
servants would save money, they would 
be more becomingly dressed, they would 
be more respectable therefor and be more 
respected. The mistresses would be re- 
lieved of a constant source of annoyance, 
and would feel more kindly toward their 
dependants and would do more to make 
their lives comfortable and their work 
easy. Pretence always irritates; and it 
is not pleasant for a mistress to see the 
occupants of her kitchen issuing from the 
area gate in glorious apparel which, ex- 
cept that it does not cost so much, is 
counterpart of that which she wears her- 
self. It is said by some mistresses that 
their servants actually imitate their 
styles, and take advantage of their posi- 
tion to get patterns and have their mate- 
rials made up after them. How ridicu- 
lous! how annoying! how much better 
the girl would look in a simple stuff gown 
and a cap! how much more becoming, 
pretty, and really respectable! Doubt- 
less. From the mistresses’ point of view 
she is quite right; but what does the girl 
think ? how does she feel about it? 
These are days of freedom; and if you 
are going to put a young woman into a 
certain kind of garment, and to keep her 
out of a certain other kind, the very first 
consideration for you is how she feels 
upon the matter. If you could seize her 
bodily, strip her of her fal-lals and her 
furbelows, put her into a garment ‘‘ be- 
coming to her station,” and send her 
about her business, it would be very well 
for you, my lady, and would probably do 
her no particular harm. But you can’t 
do this. You must consult her. And she? 
Well, she will do nothing of the kind. 
She won’t do it for love or money, any 
more than you would, madam, For, 
madam, the fact is that your maid isa 
very womanish sort of woman. That’s 
the simple truth of the matter. So long 
as ladies of wealth and social position 
make dress the important matter that 
they do, letting their first question about 
a lady on any particular occasion be what 
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she ‘“‘had on,” reckoning costiiness as 
the most important part of dress, and 
sneering at a costume of becoming cut 
and color if it is made of ‘‘ a cheap silk,” 
just so long will every poorer woman do 
her best to emulate, or, as they would 
say, to ape them, in the shape and color 
of every article she wears when she goes 
out ‘‘dressed.” She will sacrifice every- 
thing to that—money, health, comfort, 
happiness. Nay, verily, her happiness 
will consist in believing, or at least in 
hoping, that her dress may be supposed 
to be the same as that of these well- 
meaning ladies who are now trying to 
bribe her with money to wear a costume 
becoming her station. Dear foolish 
ladies, don’t you see that that is exactly 
the thing she means not to do? Not to 
do that is the chief object of her existence. 
For that she toils and moils and wastes 
the money that she has; and what will 
she care for the little money that you 
offerher? But there is one way in which 
you can check her love of finery—dress in 
garments of simple fashion yourselves. 


— One of the most difficult depart- 
ments of a magazine is that of poetry. 
It is that as to which the critics are the 
most exacting and the general public is 
not too ready to be pleased. The diffi- 
culty does not result from the lack of 
poets. Their number is large and in- 
creases daily; and yet for some reason or 
other the number of published poems 
which live in the world’s memory even 
from month to month is, in all the maga- 
zines in the world, not one in ayear. Of 
the amount of poetry received by the edi- 
tors of magazines the unprofessional 
reader has no conception; and he is 
equally ignorant of its quality. For this 
reason, and to enable him to judge of the 
sort of verse which finds its way to his 
desk, we here reprint the following speci- 
men, which was not only sent to an 
American magazine, but actually pub- 
lished: 


THE SHRINE OF WOMANHOOD. 
Blest is the poet with honor supreme 
In his rapt calling, when woman's his theme ! 
Her charms to number, and virtues to tell, 
And proudly exalt with angels to dwell. 
For where’er away the poet may rove 
He, true to himself, fair woman doth love ! 
Glad husbanding now, his offering lays, 
He here would essay fair woman to praise, 
Those graces serene adorning her life 
As mother, daughter, kind sister, and wife ; 
Or when she freely through faith doth extend 
Her worthiest trust to true-hearted friend. 
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Woman, devoted may you ever be, 

Proud of your mission as Saint Charity ! 

Each soul unfriended encourage and bless, 

Through cheerfulness bright and tender caress; 

The suffering greet, for afflicted feel ; 

Fervently praying, with reverent zeal, 

That beings human, down-trodden and sad, 

May be uplifted, and the world made glad— 

For earth's dark ones oft need but heartfelt word, 

Framing them better, more true to their Lord! 

To gentleness mild be firmly allied, 

Of heavenly grace, the beautiful guide— 

Always alluring to the pure and bright, 

Guilelessly holy, like Angel of Light ! 

With glory enshrined for blessed deeds done 

To father, and brother, and husband, and son, 

And for each soul-grief thou hast brought sweet 
cheer 

Through loving kindness, and with smile and tear. 


It is so rarely that anything is found 
absolutely perfect in its kind, that this 
is worthy of preservation. We cannot 
truly say that anything exactly like it 
has ever been offered to the ‘‘ Galaxy”; 
but every editor will recognize in this, 
which we may safely call an effusion, a 
characteristic embodiment of the various 
traits of the body of miscellaneous verse 
with the examination of which he is af- 
flicted. And it is not a caricature. That 
is its charm. It is a real thing which at- 
tains to the perfection of the ideal. It 
was written in good faith, and the writer 
evidently believed that he had done a 
very fine thing. And so he had. The 
best literary caricaturist that ever lived 
could not have produced a_ burlesque 
equal to this. The very titie is perfect 
in its kind. The amazing thing about 
such verse writing is the faith which the 
writer has in himself and in his produc- 
tion. He can think of no cause of the 
rejection of his verses but envy, favorit- 
ism, or stupidity. He is honest in his 
little vanity, and is not always a fool. 
Take warning, reader; and when you are 
tempted to write poetry: —don’t do it. 


— Tue Nebulous Person saw a small 
newsboy with a package of papers under 
his arm, running along shouting, ‘‘ Ex- 
try! Accident and terrible loss of life !” 
To him approached one of his fellows, 
larger, older, and of more experience, 
who was yet unprovided with ‘ extrys.” 
“‘T say, Bill, wot yer got there? Less 
see yer extry. How many lives?’ 
‘¢Two,” was the reply as a paper was 
handed over. ‘‘Ho, you goony,’’ said 
the elder as he returned the paper, 
‘don't yer know that yer can’t holler on 
two?” So it seems that there are profes- 
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sional standards of conduct even among 
newsboys. With all their readiness to 
gather the fugitive nickel by the vocifer- 
ation of horrors, there is a point beyond 
which enterprise is unprofessional in the 
estimation of the dignitaries of the 
craft. They can’t “holler on two.” 


— Ovr innocently meant paragraph 
last month about the flood of letters 
poured out in one day by the young la- 
dies of Vassar college has brought down 
upon us the following outburst of femi- 
nine indignation; and we print our pun- 
ishment in full by way of atonement: 


You shall have one letter from a young lady 
that you will scarcely term a ‘‘ meaningless mis- 
sive.’ You shall not fail to understand its pur- 
port and purpose, if language will convey an idea 
to your mind. But stop! you may fail to appro- 
priate the idea, however plain the language in 
which it is conveyed. A Hottentot would scarce- 
ly understand an essay on “‘Icebergs,"’ though 
couched in most familiar terms, nor a child a 
homily on the “‘ Regrets of Old Age." Howcan I 
then appeal to a man on the necessities of the af- 
fections if be has no heart at all, orif it is still 
latent ? 

Young ladies who write objectionable letters to 
the amount of hundreds are not providing an 
“outflow ” of idle words, and vain thoughts, not 
of selfish aims or interested purposes, as a man’s 
letter often does. No indeed! Their letters are 
the vent for tender feelings, warm sympathies, 
ardent enthusiasms, and earnest aspirations— 
they are the expression of the caresses rendered 
impossible by separation, and—I will say no more, 
for how can a heartless creature understand? I 
will deny myself the gratification of a postscript. 
Iam most indignantly yours, 

M. S. B. 


After that what can a man do but con- 
fess at once that he is a brute—a heart- 
less wretch, entirely without sympathy 
for everything good and gushing—a cold 
and calculating sort of mathematical au- 
tomaton, who has his uses in life, to be 
sure, so that in fact the world could not 
quite get on without him any more then 
Miranda could have got on without Cal- 
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iban, but whose greatest glory is that he 
is able and permitted to provide for the 
grosser needs of such charming female 
letter writers? And if, indeed, women 
are to be taught the alphabet, as Colonel 
Higginson stoutly maintains they should, 
can they justly be denied the privilege of 
putting their letters together in words, 
and the words into epistles full of tender 
feelings, warm sympathies, ardent en- 
thusiasm, and earnest aspirations ? And 
if the members of a female college do 
this at the rate of a few hundred letters 
a day, do they not thereby contribute 
largely to the defraying of the expenses 
of the post office, and thus help to dimin- 
ish that deficiency which is such a 
troublesome item in the accounts of Post- 
master Jewell ? These letters have their 
positive, appreciable value even in the 
eyes of man, and that man a cabinet of- 
ficer. They help to carry on the Govern- 
ment. And in like manner do the as- 
tonishing toilettes at which men profane- 
ly scoff. Suppose a sudden abandon- 
ment by women, of high condition and 
low, of those bewildering superfluities of 
dress which the English ladies are con- 
triving to take away from their inferiors, 
and then imagine the despair of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury! Whence would 
the revenues of the Government be de- 
rived ? All things have their places and 
their value. We happened to look only 
on one side of the question in regard to 
the letters written. Having some ac- 
quaintance with ladies’ letters to each 
other, we confess that we did imagine 
that some of them, say ninety in a hun- 
dred, might, for all the good they did to 
either the writer or the receiver, just as 
well remain unwritten. But M. S. B. 
has opened our eyes, and we humbly con- 
fess our error. There are chords in the 
female heart; and they vibrate through 
the post office, 











